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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Somenopy said that Oliver Cromwell took rather 
the title of Protector than that of King, because 
there were some bounds to the power of the latter, 
but nobody knew the limits of the former. Soa 
distinction is made by France in the case of the 
Society Islands: they are under her ‘ protecto- 
rate.’’ ‘* The offer was made to Great Britain to 
place these islands under her protection.’’ This 
phraseology means something. It is not applied 
indiscriminately. New Zealand is not said to be 
under the protection of Great Britain. Can it be 
that it is used with reference to President Monroe’s 
declaration, warning the powers of Europe to keep 
aloof from the American continent? It may be 
well for us to consider how near to the United 
States sugh protection may safely come. 

It is i Pat to see the peaceful and pros- 
perous community of Otaheite—so delightfal to 
the readers of Captain Cook, and so interesting as 
a successful missionary field—destroyed by the 
rude and cruel hands of civilized and Christian 
men. The French commander reports that his 
vessel fired grape shot ‘‘ on the houses all along 
the coast.’’ Attempts were made, in the presence 
of the chiefs, to carry off their wives, and for 
resisting, the husbands were shot. The imprison- 
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ment and exile of the British consul, Mr. Pritch- 
ard, has been characterized by the British ministry, 
in Parliament, as an ‘‘ outrage upon the British 
flag.”’ Lord Wellington has not applied such 
strong language to it; but enough has been said 
to render it difficult for England to be satisfied 
without ample apologies and reparation ; and by 
the last arrival it would seem that the French 
government would hardly be able, in the face of 
the strong clamor for war with England, to make 
such apologies. It may perhaps ultimately be 
settled, at the expense of Egypt, by England's 
assuming, with consent of France, the protection 
of that important communication with India. 
Should war break out between England and 
France, we shall have additional cause for remorse- 
ful regret, that we have so ill employed the long 
period of peace and prosperity which we have en- 
joyed. We ought to have consolidated ourselves 
by the establishment of such a course of policy as 
would have given us a currency based upon a solid 
and permanent system ;—a stable settlement of the 
public lands, and an equitable adjustment of the 
question of revenue. These great matters have 
been thrown into the wind, by politicians of all 
kinds, to be made use of in the struggle for power. 
We hope that the king of the French and Lord. 
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Wellington may, by their joint efforts, be able to 
postpone the great war which seems to be impend- 
ing. But we do not hope that it can for many 
years longer be warded off. 


There are indications that England will force a 
commercial intercourse with Japan and with Bor- 
neo. 


The article on the Right of Visit shows that 
British vessels are not allowed to board French 
ships, unless specially authorized to do so,—not 
even so far as to ascertain whether the vessel be 
really French or no. ‘This is interesting to us, as 
it touches upon an important and difficult question. 


The lines to an Idiot Girl are not as smooth or 
terse as modern verse usually is, but there are 
some passages rising to sublimity. 


More than twenty years ago we saw Mr. Water- 
ton, on his way to South America, and every- 
thing from him has attracted us greatly. May he 
live to give a long Autobiography ! 


We recommend to one of the writers for Hunt’s 
Merchant’s Magazine, an article giving the history 
of the Post Office in the United States. The report 
which we print in this number astonishes us, by 
showing how very lately the Post Office was estab- 
lished in England. The last 200 years have 
wonderfully advanced society—and what with 
rail-roads, steam and electricity, the velocity of 
he movement is continually increasing. 


The horrible account of a death on one of the 
islands of Lake Superior, we place on record ; 
expecting to see, in twenty years more, a wonder- 
‘ful contrast to the desolate loneliness it pictures. 


There are 14,000 subscribers to the Art Union, 
at five dollars a year each. Many of them are in 
the United States. 


We copy the following from the Paris corre- 
-spondent of the National Intelligencer : 


Cheap compact reprints of foreign works, like 
‘those of New York, have been undertaken in the 
Spanish capital. The second volume of the 

eekly Literary Omnibus, published this month, 
consists of a good translation of Washington 
Irving’s Tales of the Alhambra. The price by 
subscription is about a third of the French copy. 

The recent Bulletin of the Geographical Soci- 
ety of Paris—a neat pamphlet of 384 pages—con- 
‘sists mainly of a good sketch of the physical geo- 
graphy of Texas, by. Dr. Ashbel Smith, the 

istinguished Chargé d’A ffaires of the Republic in 
Paris, and a notice or analysis of Mr. Prescott’s 
Mexico by Mr. Roux de Rochelle, formerly 
“Minister of France at Washington, and now editor 
of the Bulletin. The highest praise is bestowed 
on Mr. Prescott’s labors. ‘This skilful abstract 
ends with an emphatic tribute to their beauty and 
-durable value. Mr. Smith estimates the super- 
ficies of Texas at more than three hundred thou- 
sand square miles. 


The first article of the last Revue is an account 
of Birmingham and the adjacent manufacturing 
districts the author extracts the worst features 
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from the Sanitary Reports ; but he concludes that 
though millions of the people protest against the 
present British institutions, ery for universal 
suffrage, ‘‘ England is not yet on the eve of a revo- 
lution.”’ The article on the Spanish drama of 
this day is from personal observation. The most 
eminent and popular writer of tragedy in Spain is 
a beautiful lady, twenty-three — of age, born 
at Havana, Dofia Gertrudes Gomez de Avalla- 
nada, celebrated besides for miscellaneous poetry 
and prose. 


No savages of Oceania—none in their wildest 
state, in Africa—ever displayed more hideous traits 
of character or perpetrated worse characteristic 
enormities than did the blacks from the country at 
the Cape Haytien earthquake in 1842, and the 
Port au Prince conflagration in 1843. Let the 
reviewer's authentic narrative be seriously medita- 
ted. He imputes much of the recent troubles to 
French intrigues and plans, and protests against 
the reéstablishment of French sway; it would, 
however, seem well that so fine an island should 
be a seene of civilized and productive power, in lieu 
of the fell reverse: but the Haytiens would prove 
more difficult foes or intractable subjects than are 
the Arabs of Algeria. Last winter I asked a 
French Envoy returned from Hayti, ‘‘ Would you 
not be glad to have the island again?’ ‘* Not,”’ 
he answered at once, ‘*‘ with those devils to man- 
age.’’ When General Herard succeeded Boyer, 
the philanthropists, according to the Review, 
cried, We have at length a negro Solon; we shall 
have a real black republic: ‘all parties in Eng- 
land indulged the sweet delusion—not a few emi- 
nent individuals expressed an eager desire for the 
rights of citizenship in Hayti.”’ Herard, as ar 
exile, in turn met Boyer at Jamaica; and the new 
successor is reported to be dying of poison. The 
reviewer affirms that Boyer carried off forty thou- 
sand pounds sterling : the ex-President represent- 
ed himself here as reduced to a small competency : 
his return to Jamaica was, we may presume, politi- 
cal as well as financial. The French suppose 
that the independence of the Spanish portion of the 
island will be maintained. The Review observes 
of the Haytiens : ‘* If they are let alone, and if they 
themselves be content to fight out their own quar- 
rels on their own soil, they may, at length, weary 
of bloodshed, settle down into some rational form of 
government.’’ We do not see this consummation 
even in Spanish America, where it might be 
expected with more reason. Toussaint alone, of 
all the Haytien chiefs since the first expulsion of 
the French, commands any respect; his death, or 
rather his murder, in a damp Swiss dungeon, 
where he was left to expire of cold and hunger, is 
an indehble blot on Napoleon's escutcheon. 


The London Atheneum of the 20th instant con- 
cedes some columns and some merit to a work 
entitled ** High Life in New York, by Jonathan 
Slick.” A doubt is expressed whether it be 
American handicraft, and this, in part, because 
seenes very diaparaging or scurrilous with regard 
to President Tyler are introduced. ‘* It is diffi- 
cult,”’ says the Atheneum, “ to ener an Ameri- 
can holding up this needless and silly satire of 
himself oa his country.’’ Here isa lesson which 
I have quoted in consequence of the quantity of 
vilification, of no possible service, in many Ameri- 
ean productions, which, when we are abroad, our 
patriotism and our taste utterly condemo. 
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From the Edinburgh Review. 
THE MARTYRS OF SCIENCE, 


The Martyrs of Science; or the Lives of Galileo, 
Tycho Braké, and Kepler, by Sir Davin Brew- 
ster, K.H., D.C.L. 12mo. London: 1841. 


Ir the distinguished author of this unpretending 
little volume had undertaken to write the history 
of the origin of Physical Astronomy, he could not 
have thrown his narrative into a more convenient 
and interesting form, than by writing the lives of 
Galileo, Tycho Brahé, and Kepler. These three 
names occupy by far the most conspicuous place 
in the annals of Astronomy, between those of Co- 
pernicus and Newton. By explaining the phe- 
nomena of the celestial motions, on the hypothesis 
of the immobility of the sun and the twofold mo- 
tion of the earth, Copernicus made the first step 
towards the true theory of the universe; but he 
did not discard the eccentrics and epicycles of 
the ancient faith; and the universally received 
dogma of antiquity—uniform motion in circular 
orbits—remained undisturbed. In order to pro- 
ceed a step beyond the point at which Copernicus 
had arrived, observations of greater precision, 2nd 
more distinct ideas respecting the laws of motion, 
were necessary. Tycho Brahé furnished the ob- 
servations. Kepler, with infinite labor and saga- 
city, traced out their consequences, and proved 
from them that the planetary orbits are not circles 
but ellipses ; and that the motions are not uniform, 
theugh regulated by a law remarkable for its sim- 
plicity and beauty. Galileo directed the telescope 
to the heavens ; fortified the Copernican doctrine 
with new truths; and, by the discovery of the 
laws of motion, prepared the way for the dynami- 
eal theories of Newton. In effecting this advance 
from formal to physical astronomy, no other indi- 
vidual contributed in any remarkable degree ; hence 
the history of their labors includes that of the sci- 
ence itself, during one of the most interesting peri- 
ods of its progress. 

But if the three individuals just named are pre- 
eminently distinguished for their services to As- 
tronomy, they are not less remarkable for their 
intellectual characters, and the incidents of their 
personal histories. They lived in an age of unu- 
sual intellectual activity, when Europe was rous- 
ing itself from the torpor of centuries, and gradu- 
ally acquiring the characteristics of our own times. 
First in chronological order, comes Tycho—the 
prototype of an age in a state of transition from 
ignorance and barbarism to knowledge and refine- 
ment—devoting himself with equal zeal to the pur- 
suits of astronomy and astrology, chemistry and 
alchemy, and in whose character, religion and su- 
perstition, enlarged views and abject credulity, 
were strangely blended. Next we have Kepler, 
also an astrologer, but while practising the art, 
railing at its vanity and worthlessness ;—indulging 
in the wildest reveries respecting the laws of the 
planetary motions, but rigidly subjecting all his 





fancies to the test of calculation ; refuting his own 
hypotheses, when he found them inconsistent with 
observation, with as much complacency as others 
employ in establishing the most important theo- 
ries ; speculating on the nature of attraction so as 
almost to anticipate Newton, yet stating at the 
same time his belief, that the solid globe of the 
earth is an enormous animal, and that the tides are 
produced by the spouting out of water through its 
gills! Lastly, we have the accomplished and 
courtly Galileo; a controversialist, a rhetorician, 
aman of the world; treating with sarcasm and 
ridicule the physical dogmas countenanced by the 
church, yet living on terms of intimate friendship 
with its dignitaries; establishing the true systeia 
of the world with an overwhelming force of argu- 
ment, and reeanting his doctrines in submission to 
ecclesiastical authority. Characters thus marked 
would afford, under any circumstances, interesting 
subjects for biographical sketches; but, in the 
present case, the interest is greatly increased by the 
accidents of life and position. The persecution of 
Galileo by the Catholic church, for maintaining 
doctrines which are now regarded as the most cer- 
tain truths of science; the injuries, rea] or imagi- 
nary, which compelled Tycho to abandon his ob- 
servatory, and exile himself from his country ; the 
privations and miseries of Kepler, whose fate it 
was to be one day engaged in working out the 
laws of the universe, and the next in calculating 
nativities to procure bread for his children; the 
incidents, in short, which entitle them to be re- 
garded as martyrs of science—have procured for 
them the sympathies of the world, and given them 
a notoriety altogether independent of their scien- 
tific discoveries. 

It is to the personal, rather than the scientific 
history of these three individuals, that Sir David 
Brewster has chiefly directed the attention of his 
readers in the present brief but interesting me- 
moirs ; for though their services to science are 
distinctly set forth, and on the whole accurately 
appreciated, they are not dwelt upon at such 
length, or with so much detail, as to interfere with 
the popular character of the work. He does not 
profess to have had access to any new sources of 
information, or to have placed the alrgady known 
facts in a new point of view ; he has undertaken 
no laborious researches for the purpose of settling 
controverted points in history, or detecting minute 
errors or omissions in the accounts of previous biog- 
raphers. In fact, the field had already been so 
diligently gleaned, as to leave but small hopes of 
success in any attempt at novelty. The work 
derives its interest from the vivid portraitures it 
places before us of the characters of men whose 
labors occupy a large space in the history of sci- 
ence, and whose endeavors to enlighten the world 
were attended with so many personal sacrifices. 
It is written in an agreeable style ; it aboundswith 
traits of good feeling and generous sympathy ; 
and, what may be regarded as of importance ina 
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popular work, it represents science and its pursuit- 


under an attractive and dignified aspect. 

The life of Galileo, whom Sir David Brewster 
places at the head of his martyrs, has been given by 
his numerous biographers with great minuteness of 
detail. The materials for the scientific portion are 
of course collected from his various writings and 
literary correspondence ; the anecdotes and per- 
sonal traits rest chiefly on the authority of Viviani 
and Gherardini, the former of whom was one of 
his pupils, and revered his memory with a species 
of idolatry. Until recently, there was no good 
account of his life and discoveries in English ; but 
the want was ably supplied by the elaborate, 
though somewhat discursive treatise, in the Ja- 
brary of Useful Knowledge; (1829;) a work 
which, it is but justice to say, has afforded our 
author considerable facilities in preparing the 
present memoir. The recent historical work of 
Libri* has ap account of Galileo which is very val- 
uable from its fulness and research, and the care 
which has been taken to quote the original author- 
ities for the various statements and anecdotes re- 
corded ; but unfortunately the author is a partisan, 
whose zeal to magnify his hero causes him to lose 
sight of all fairness and moderation in speaking of 
the characters and conduct of those to whom he 
was opposed. 

Galileo Galilei, born at Pisa in 1564, was de- 
scended from a patrician, though decaytd family, 
some of whose members had filled high civie offi- 
ces in Florence. He was originally destined for 
commerce ; but his studious disposition and prom- 
ising talents led his father Vincenzo Galilei to en- 
tertain visions of success in a liberal profession ; 
and, at the age of seventeen, he was sent to the 
university of Pisa to study medicine. His taste 
for geometry is said to have been developed by 
accidentally overhearing a lesson given by the 
Abbé Ricei to his pupils, the pages of the Grand 


of Vincenzo Galilei ; and on becoming acquainted 
with the circumstance, and the progress already 
made by the young aspirant, admitted him to his 
course, and encouraged him to persevere. The 
study of Euclid was followed by that of Archi- 
medes ; and, after some ineffectual attempts on the 
part of his father to recall him to his professional 
studies, he was allowed to follow the bent of his 
genius. But Vincenzo, being burdened with a 
numerous family, was unable to maintain his son 
at Pisa; he applied for a bursary, and was disap- 
pointed ; and Galileo was compelled to leave the 
university without taking his Doetor’s degree. 
Galileo’s first essay in science was a treatise on 
the hydrostatical balance. This production fell into 
the hands of Guido Ubaldi, who forthwith con- 
ceived a friendship for the young author, and pro- 
cured for him the appointment of lecturer on mathe- 
matics at Pisa, with a salary of sixty crowns. In 


* Histoire des Sciences Mathématiques en Italie. 
Tom. iv., 1541. 





this office he soon made himself conspicuous for 
the freedom and boldness of his attacks on the 
mechanical doctrines of Aristotle, whereby he ex- 
cited the suspicions, and provoked the hatred, of a 
strong party in the university. In 1592 he was 
appointed by the republic of Venice, again on tlic 
recommendation of Ubaldi, to the professorship of 
mathematics in Padua, with a salary of 180 forius. 
At that time, it was the custom (as it had been 
in the middle ages) to engage professors for a 
term of years. Galileo's appointment was for six 
years; but when the first period of his engage- 
ment had expired, he was reélected for another 
period of six years, with an increased salary of 320 
florins; and in 1606, he was a third time ap- 
pointed, and his salary raised to 520 florins. His 
popularity by this time had become so great, that 
his audience could not be accommodated in the 
spacious lecture-rooms, ‘‘and he was frequently 
obliged to adjourn to the open air.” 

In 1609, Galileo, from some obscure hints, 
found out the construction of the telescope. The 
instrument excited intense curiosity at Venice ; and 
he presented one to the senate, “‘ who acknow!l- 
edged the present by a mandate, conferring on him 
for life his professorship at Padua, and generous!y 
raising his salary from 520 to 1000 florins.’’ la 
the following year he was induced, by offers from 
Cosmo, Grand Duke of Tuscany, to return to his 
native state ; and he took up his residence at Ilor- 
ence, in the capacity of mathematician of the 
Grand Duke, with a salary of 1000 florins, and 
with no official duty excepting that—which we 
may suppose would not press hard upon his lei- 
sure—of occasionally lecturing to foreign princes. 
‘This appointment Galileo continued to hold during 
the remainder of his life, enjoying the favor first of 
Cosmo, and afterwards of his suecessor, Ferdinand 
Ii., both of whom treated him with distinction ; 


_and used their influence with the court of Rome to 
Duke of Tuscany. Ricci happened to be a friend 


shield him from the persecutions which were 
raised against him by the churchmen, and the par- 
tisans of the Aristotelian philosophy. 

Being thus placed in a situation of independence, 
and in possession of uninterrupted leisure, Galileo 
devoted himself with ardor to the study of philoso- 
phy; and it must be admitted, that if there be 
others to whom physical science is indebted for 
more profound investigations, and researches of 
greater difficulty, there is, perhaps, no one whose 
writings have more contributed to its general pro- 
gress, or whose name is associated with a greater 
number of brilliant discoveries. 

Galileo’s astronomical discoveries were the nat- 
ural, it may be said the necessary, consequences 
of the invention of the telescope. With respect to 
the instrument itself, it is not easy to pronounce 
with certainty on the exact degree of merit he can 
claim in the invention. The received story is, 
that while at Venice, in 1609, he heard accidentally 
of an instrument having been constructed in Hol- 


land, which possessed the property of causing dis- 
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tant objects to appear nearer to the observer; that 
on reflecting on the means by which this effect could 
be produced, he found, after a night's consideration, 
the explanation in the principle of refraction ; and 
that by applying two spectacle glasses of a particu- 
lar kind toa leaden tube, he was immediately in pos- 
session of a telescope which magnified three times. 
According to this account Galileo, was a rein- 
ventor of the telescope. He himself claimed no 
other merit than that of divining the construction 
and improving the instrument. He affirms that he 
had never seen any of the Dutch telescopes; and 
although, as remarked by Sir David Brewster, 
there is no reason to doubt his assertion, it appears 
from various evidence that more than one tele- 
scope had previously been brought from Holland to 
ltaly ; whence it has been conceived to be quite 
possible that, without having actually seen the 
instrument, he may have received such informa- 
tion with respect to its construction, as would ren- 
der the discovery of the principle not altogether 
independent. But whether his merit in the reinven- 
tion of the telescope be great or small, he is enti- 
tled, beyond all question, to the honor of first ap- 
plying it to the examination of the heavens; and 
displaying to the astonished gaze of mankind, new 
worlds and wonders, of the existence of which, till 
that Lime, no one had formed a conception. 

The invention of the telescope was followed, 
almost immediately, by a crowd of astronomical 
discoveries, which, though, from our familiarity 
with them at the present day, they cease to be re- 
garded with wonder, could not fail, on their first 
announcement, to excite very great admiration and 
astonishment. The first object he examined was 
the moon, whose rugged and irregular surface, 
presenting so many points of resemblance to our 
own earth, supplied him with arguments against the 
Aristotelian doctrine of the perfection, absolute 
smoothness, and incorruptible essence of the heav- 
enly bodies; of which he was not slow to take 
advantage. He next observed and pointed out the 
remarkable difference between the telescopic ap- 
pearances of the planets and fixed stars; and the 
innumerable multitude of sinall stars that become 
visible in the milky way, the pleiades, and other 
nebule and clusters. But, of all his telescopic 
discoveries, that which was regarded as the most 
astonishing and ineredible, (for their existence was 
denied, and cause shown why they could not pos- 
sibly exist,) was the satellites of Jupiter. Four 
smal! planets revolving about a central body, and 
presenting so palpable and striking an analogy to 
the primary planets revolving about the sun, fur- 
nished an argument in favor of the Copernican 
theory, to which even the most bigoted followers 
of Aristotle could scarcely withhold their assent, 
The ring of Saturn also attracted his notice ; but, 
in this ease he mistook the nature of the phenom- 
ena, and supposed the planet to be triple. He re- 
marked the horned appearance of Venus, and 
thereby removed a difficulty whichghad occurred to 





Copernicus himself, who perceived that, if his 
theory were true, the inferior planets ought to 
have phases like the moon. His discovery of the 
spots on the sun has occasioned much controversy ; 
having been claimed by Fabricius, Scheiner, and 
our countryman Harriott. Galileo’s claim to pri- 
ority seems now generally admitted; and he de- 
duced from the phenomena the important conclu- 
sion, that the sun revolves on its axis ina period 
of about twenty-eight days. 

Greatly as these discoveries have contributed to 
the fame of Galileo, it cannot be said that they 
oceupied a large portion of his time—having been 
all published within three years after he was in 
possession of the telescope. Viewing them with 
relation to the present state of knowledge, their 
intrinsic merit is not very great. They are noth- 
ing beyond what an ordinary observer, with a tol- 
erably good telescope, would be expected to make 
out in the course of a few evenings; excepting, 
perhaps, the phenomena of the solar spots, and 
the motions of Jupiter's satellites, which require 
time for their development. After the invention of 
the telescope, they imply no great merit; and 
could not long have escaped observation, alth ugh 
Galileo bad never lived. In fact, with the excep- 
tion of the phases of Venus, and the triple appear- 
ance of Saturn, they were all claimed by other 
observers even in his own lifetime. But, in order 
to appreciate them correctly, we must go back to 
the period at which they were made; and con- 
sider them with reference to the ideas universally 
entertained in that age. In this light, their im- 
portance assumes a very different character; and 
it will appear that to Galileo must be conceded the 
honor, not only of having made an immense addi- 
tion to the existing knowledge of the heavens, but 
of having prepared men’s minds for the reception 
of the true theory of the universe, by beating 
down and overthrowing the prejudices by which 
they had been kept enthralled for so many genera- 
tions. 

The researches of Galileo, in some of the other 
departments of natural philosophy, were of more 
importance than his telescopic discoveries. Since 
the days of Archimedes, no advance had been 
made in the theory of mechanics. In deterimin- 
ing the law of the acceleration of falling bodies, 
and thereby laying the foundation of dynamics, 
Galileo gave it an immense extension. While yet 
a student at Pisa, he remarked the extremely im- 
portant fact of the isochronism of the pendulum ; 
and being then engaged in medical studies, he 
proposed to apply that property as a means of 
ascertaining the rate of the pulse. At a more 
mature age, he had an idea of making use of a 
pendulum as a regulator of clock-work ; but he 
was ignorant of the theory of the isochronism, 
which was first given by Huygens. The three 
(so called) laws of motion, though they are not 
distinetly enunciated, are virtually involved in the 
reasoning which he einploys in his ‘* Dialogues on 
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Mechanics,”’ published in 1638. The principle of 
virtual velocities has usually been ascribed to 
him: the germ is, however, to be found in the 
anterior writings of his first patron and early 
friend, Guido Ubaldi. In mathematics he was not 
an inventor; and it would seem that his acquire- 
ments in this department were scarcely equal to 
the state of knowledge at the time. Delambre has 
remarked as extraordinary, that in his long calcu- 
lations (published in 1632) to prove that the new 
star of 1572 had no parallax, he made no use of 
logarithms, although the tables of Napier, Kepler, 
Ursinus, and Briggs, were then in existence, and 
would have greatly abridged his labor. In a let- 
ter to the grand duke, written in 1609, he men- 
tions several mathematical treatises on which he 
was engaged; among others, one on the composi- 
tion of continuous quantity. It is not very clear 
that the works alluded to ever existed elsewhere 
than in his own mind; but with reference to the 
one just mentioned, Cavalleri long refused to pub- 
lish his own theory, in the hope that Galileo’s 
would be given to the world. On these very in- 
sufficient grounds, Libri gives him the credit of 
havigg imagined the calculus of indivisibles. 

It is not our purpose to enumerate the specific 
services which Galileo rendered to the physical 
sciences ; and still less to enter into any account 
of the long and prolix discussions with which the 
announcement of the greater part of his discoveries 
was followed. His claim to the gratitude of pos- 
terity consists not so much im his actual discov- 
eries, important though they were, as in the revo- 
lution which he contributed to effect in philoso- 
phy, by applying geometrical reasoning to expeni- 
mental facts, and teaching mankind to reject the 
dogmas of the schools, and to appeal from the 
authority of Aristotle to reason and observation. 
It cannot, indeed, be said that he was either the 
first who followed the inductive method of reason- 
ing, or who perceived and denounced the worth- 
lessness of the scholastic philosophy; but the 
eredit which he had gained by the telescope, and 
the wonders it revealed, and, above all, the extra- 
ordinary elegance and perspicuity of his writings, 
threw the merits of others into the shade; and 
gave an impulse and currency to his opinions, 
which they would not have obtained without these 
accessory advantages. Considering the frequency 
with which his name occurs in all the scientific 
productions of the seventeenth century, and that it 
stands at the head of so many important discov- 
eries, both in astronomy and mechanics, we may 
admit the remark of his countryman Libri, that in 
science he was the master of Europe. 

The circumstances which entitle Galileo to be 
regarded as a martyr of science, are the persecu- 
tions he sustained on account of his assertion of 
the earth’s motion ; his trial, condemnation, and 
imprisonment, by the inquisition; and his con- 
strained abjuration, in his old age, of the Coperni- 
can doctrine, which it had been the principal busi- 





ness of his life to establish. This episode in his 
history has been represented in very different col- 
ors by his biographers; some ascribing his perse- 
eution to the jealousy with which the Romish 
church has always been disposed to regard the 
propagation of physical knowledge ; while others 
have considered that it was provoked, if not alto- 
gether compelled, by his own imprudent conduct ; 
which left the heads of the church no alternative 
but to reduce him to silence, or abandon their pre- 
tensions to spiritual authority. Sir David Brew- 
ster has treated this subject with fairness and 
moderation. He is no apologist of the inquisi- 
tion; yet, on perusing his narrative, we cannot 
fail to see that its conduct, in this particular case, 
was not without circumstances of palliation ; and 
that Galileo himself, like many others who have 
had the credit of suffering for the cause of truth, 
had no small share in stirring up the persecution by 
which his last years were embittered. 

Galileo had adopted the Copernican theory at an 
early period ; and as it was not the disposition of 
his mind long to cherish any opinion in silence, 
keen discussions on the subject had taken place 
between himself and the Peripaticians during his 
residence at Padua. Defeated in argument, they 
invoked the aid of religion, and attempted to si- 
lence him by the authority of Scripture. The 
heads of the church, though disliking the innova- 
tion, were reluctant to commit themselves by a 
formal condemnation of the doctrine, and desirous 
that it should be viewed in the light of a mere 
mathematical hypothesis. In fact, the theory of 
the earth’s motion, so far from having met with 
Opposition on its first promulgation, had been re- 
ceived with favor by some of the most eminent 
cardinals and churchmen; and Copernicus, him- 
self a priest, had dedicated his great work, De Rev- 
olutionibus, to the pope. But when Galileo, who 
had no spiritual character, began to disseminate 
the same doctrine, the Dominicans took alarm, and 
forced the church into a reluctant declaration of 
itssentiments. In replying to the objections which 
his opponents drew from certain texts of Scripture, 
Galileo, in a letter to his friend and pupil Castelli, 
endeavored to prove that the expressions em- 
ployed in the sacred writings were not intended to 
have reference to astronomical systems; and that 
there was, in fact, as much difficulty in reconciling 
the language of Scripture with the Ptolemaic as 
with the Copernican theory ; and in 1615 he pub- 
lished a letter, addressed to the mother of the 
grand duke, in which the same arguments were 
stated at greater length, and enforced with quota- 
tions from the ancient fathers, and instances of the 
former practice of the church. The publication of 
these letters gave great offence to the court of 
Rome ; for, however favorably it might be dis- 
posed to the new doctrines, it could not submit to 
see the interpretation of the Scriptures wrested 
from the hands of the priesthood by a layman. 
Galileo, having Lteaaun to apprehend that the doc- 
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trine would be formally condemned, proceeded to 
Rome for the purpose of endeavoring to avert, if 
possible, this consequence. Here, he was brought 
before the tribunal of the inquisition, charged 
with maintaining the doctrine of the motion of the 
earth and the immobility of the sun, teaching it to 
his pupils, and attempting to reconcile it to Scrip- 
ture. In February, 1616, a congregation of cardi- 
nals, having considered the charges, decreed that 
Galileo should be enjoined to renounce the obnox- 
ious doctrines, and to pledge himself, under the 
penalty of imprisonment, that he would neither 
teach, defend, or publish them in future. Galileo, 
says Sir David Brewster, ‘‘did not hesitate to 
yield to this injunction. On the day following, 
the 26th of February, he appeared before Cardinal 
Bellarmine to renounce his heretical opinions ; 
and, having declared that he abandoned the doc- 
trine of the earth’s motion, and would neither 
defend nor teach it, in his conversation or his writ- 
ings, he was dismissed from the bar of the inqui- 
sition.” 

Having disposed of the case of Galileo, the 
congregation next proceeded to consider the doc- 
trine itself; and on the 5th of March of the same 
year, a formal decree was pronounced, declaring it 
to be false, and contrary to the Holy Scriptures ; 
and in order that the heresy might spread no 
further to the prejudice of catholic truth, they 
decreed that the work of Copernicus should be 
suspended until it should have been corrected ; 
and that the book of one Foscarini, a Carmelite 
friar, should be altogether prohibited and condem- 
ned, together with all other works teaching the 
same doctrine. In this general prohibition, there- 
fore, Galileo’s letters to Castelli and the grand 
duchess were included, although they were not 
expressly named. Galileo remained for some 
time at Rome, doing his best, it would seem, not- 
withstanding his pledge, to frustrate these inten- 
tions. Nevertheless, he had an audience of the 
pope, by whom he was very graciously received. 
The pope assured him, ‘that the congregation 
were not disposed to receive upon light grounds 
any calumnies that might be propagated by his 
enemies, and that, so long as he occupied the 
papal chair, he might consider himself safe.’’ 
These assurances (Sir D. Brewster remarks) 
‘were no doubt founded on the belief that Galileo 
would adhere to his pledges; but so bold and 
inconsiderate was he in the expression of his opin- 
iovs, that, even in Rome, he was continually en- 
gaged in controversial discussions.’’ ‘To such a 
length was this imprudence carried, that the Tus- 
can minister, apprehensive of the consequences, 
represented the danger which Galileo was incur- 
ring to the grand duke, who, by a letter under his 
own hand, reealled him to Tuscany. 

In 1623, Cardinal Maffeo Barberini succeeded 
to the papal chair, under the title of Urban VIII. 
This personage having been an intimate friend of 
Galileo, the latter was induced to proceed to Rome, 





to congratulate him upon his accession. Here, 
says Sir D. Brewster, he met with a noble and 
generous reception :— 


* The kindness of his holiness was of the most 
marked description. He not only loaded Galileo 
with presents, and promised him a pension for his 
son Vincenzo, but wrote a letter to Ferdinand II., 
who had just succeeded Cosmo as Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, recommending Galileo to his particular 
patronage :—‘ For we find in him,’ says he ‘ not 
only literary distinction, but the love of piety ; and 
he is strong in those qualities by which pontifical 
good-will is easily obtained.’ ”’ 


The spirit in which Galileo met the forbearance 
of the inquisition, and the favors of the pope, is 
thus set forth :— 


‘* Although Galileo had made a narrow escape 
from the grasp of the inquisition, yet he was never 
sufficiently sensible of the lenity which he experi- 
enced. When he left Rome in 1616, under the 
solemn pledge of never again teaching the obnox- 
ious doctrine, it was with a hostility against the 
church, suppressed, but deeply cherished ; and his 
resolution to propagate the heresy seems to have 
been coeval with the vow by which he renounced 
it. In the year 1618, when he communicaied his 
theory of the tides to the Archduke Leopold, he 
alludes, in the most sarcastic terms, to the conduct 
of the church. The same hostile tone, more or 
less, pervaded all his writings; and, while he 
labored to sharpen the edge of his satire, he en- 
deavored to guard himself against its effects by an 
affectation of the humblest deference to the de- 
cisions of theology.’* 


It is justly remarked by Sir David Brewster, 
that whatever allowance may be made for the 
ardor of Galileo’s temper, and however we may 
justify or even approve of his conduct up to this 
time, his visit to the pope, in 1624, placed him in 
a new relation to the church, which demanded on 
his part a new and corresponding demeanor. The 
advances were made on his side—he had been 
received with courtesy and kindness—been loaded 
with favors, and had accepted pensions for himself 
and his son :-— 


‘** Thus honored by the head of the chureh, and 
befriended by its dignitaries, Galileo must have 
felt himself secure against the indignities of its 
lesser functionaries, and in the possession of the 
fullest license to prosecute his researches and pub- 
lish his discoveries, provided he avoided that dog 
ma of the church which, even in the present day, 
it has not ventured to renounce. But Galileo was 
bound to the Romish hierarchy by even stronger 
ties. His son and himself were pensioners of the 
church; and, having accepted of its alms, they 
owed it at least a decent and respectful allegiance. 
The pension thus given by Urban, was not a 
remuneration which sovereigns sometimes award. 
to the services of their subjects. Galileo was a 
foreigner at Rome. ‘The sovereign of the papal 
state owed him no obligation; and hence we must 
regard the pension of Galileo as a donation from. 
the Roman pontiff to science itself; and as a decla- 
ration to the Christian world, that religion was not: 
— of philosophy, and that the church of 

ome was willing to respect and foster eved the- 
genius of its enemies, 
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‘** Galileo viewed all these circumstances in a 
different light. He resolved to compose a work, 
in which the Copernican system should be demon- 
strated ; but he had not the courage to do this in a 
direct and open manner. He adopted the plan of 
discussing the subject in a dialogue between three 
speakers, in the hope of eluding, by this artifice, 
the censure of the church. This work was com- 
pleted in 1630; but owing to some difficulty in 
obtaining a license to print it, it was not published 
till 1632. In obtaining this license, Galileo ex- 
hibited considerable address, and his memory has 
not escaped from the imputation of having acted 
unfairly, and of having involved his personal 
friends in the consequences of his imprudence.”” 

The charge here hinted at, refers to“the conceal- 
ment from the censors, whose duty it was to exam- 
ine and authorize the publication of the work, of 
the material fact, that he had been enjoined by the 
inquisition, in 1616, not to hold or to teach the 
Copernican doctrine in any way whatever; and 
this is one of the circumstances of offence recited 
in the sentence that was ultimately passed on him. 
In consequence of the license, Ricardi, the master 
of the palace, and Ciampoli, the pope’s private 
secretary, were dismissed from their situations, 
and even the Inquisitor of Florence did not escape 
a reprimand. 

The work thus furtively ushered into the world, 
produced an immense effect, not only in Italy but 
over Europe. The pope was greatly exasperated ; 
and it has been said that the enemies of Galileo 
endeavored to persuade him, that the Simplicio of 
the dialogue—the Peripatician whose feeble at- 
tempts to support Aristotle and Ptolemy were met 
by so overwhelming a force of argument and redi- 
cule—was intended to represent his holiness. He 
appointed a commission to inquire into the cireum- 
stances, and Galileo was again summoned to appear 
before the Inquisition at Rome. Here he arrived in 
February, 1633—all the efforts of the grand duke 
and the Tuscan ambassador to obtain a dispensa- 
tion from his attendance, on the grounds of his 
advanced age, his declining health, and the incon- 
venience of the quarantine regulations then in 
force, having been unsuccessful. These remon- 
strances, however, were not altogether without 
effect. ‘The quarantine was relaxed in his favor ; 
he was allowed to take up his residence in the 
house of the Tuscan ambassador ; he was visited by 
the pope’s nephew ; and throughout the whole of 
the proceedings, and the trial which followed, he 
was treated with the most marked indulgence and 
consideration. It would be uninteresting to de- 
scribe in detail the proceedings before the court of 
the inquisition; the result is thus stated by our 
author— 


** A long and elaborate sentence was pronounced, 
detailing the former proceedings of the Inquisition, 
(in 1616,) and specifying the offences which he 
had committed in teaching heretical doctrines, in 





violating his former pledges, and in obtaining, by 
improper means, a license for the printing of his | 
dialogues. After an invocation of the name of | 


our Saviour and of the Holy Virgin, Galileo is 
declared to have brought himself under strong 
suspicions of heresy, and to have incurred all the 
censures and penalties which are enjoined against 
delinquents of this kind ; but from all these conse- 
quences he is held to be absolved, provided that 
with a sincere heart, and a faith unfeigned, he 
abjures and curses the heresies he has cherished, 
as well as every other heresy against the Catholic 
church. In order that his offence might not go 
altogether unpunished, that he might be more cau- 
tious in future, and be a warning to others to 
abstain from similiar delinquencies, it was also 
decreed that his dialogues should be prohibited 
by public edict; that he himself shéuld be con- 
demned to the prison of the inquisition during 
their pleasure ; and that, in the course of the next 
three years, he should recite once a-week the 
seven penitential psalms.’’ 


Galileo offered no resistance to this decree, but 
immediately signed the act of abjuration ; in which 
he “ invoked the divine aid in abjuring, and detest- 
ing, and vowing never again to teach, the doctrine 
of the earth’s motion and the sun’s stability; 
pledged himself that he would never again, either 
in words or writing, propagate such heresies ; and 
swore that he would fulfil and observe the penan- 
ces which had been inflicted upon him.’’—(p. 93.) 

Galileo’s abjuration was unquestionably a great 
triumph for the Romish church, and due care was 
taken to make it widely known. Sir David 
Brewster seems to consider that his character 
received some tarnish from the facility with which 
he renounced a doctrine which he had established 
by so many proofs, and of the truth of which he 
must have entertained a profound conviction. As- 
suredly his conduct displayed little of the firmness 
of a martyr; nor can he aspire to participate, in 
that respect, the approbation and applause which 
mankind willingly award to those who stand pre- 
pared to sacrifice even life for their principles. It 
must be remembered, however, that the matter at 
issue was not, like some speculative article of a 
theological system, a question of authority or opin- 
ion. Galileo must have felt that, whatever the 
inquisition might be pleased to decree, the fate of 
his doctrines would ultimately be decided by facts 
and observations over which they had no control. 
He might reason as Pascal did with the Jesuits :— 
** Tt is in vain that you have procured against 
Galileo a decree from Rome condemning the opin- 
ion of the earth’s motion. Assuredly that will 
never prove it to be at rest; and if we have 
unerring observations proving that it turns round, 
not all mankind together can keep it from turning, 
nor themselves from turning with it.’’ Having 
this conviction, he mast have felt that the progress 
of truth could neither, on the one hand, be retard- 
ed by formal submission to ecclesiastical power, 
nor on the other, advanced by self-sacrifice. Under 
such circumstances, the insincerity of his act 
should not, perhaps, be severely judged. That 
Galileo was insincere in his abjuration cannot be 
doubted ; his persecutors were probably not more 
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sincere ; indeed, it is apparent on the face of the} Sir David Brewster, as we have already said, 
proceedings, that the point about which the inqui-| has made no allusion to this subject, probably con- 
sition was solicitous, was not the truth or falsehood | sidering the allegation, on such flimsy grounds, of 
of the doctrine, but submission to the spiritual) a proceeding so utterly at variance with all that is 
supremacy of the church. | certainly known with respect to the treatment of 
A question has been mooted with respect to this| Galileo by the inquisition, as undeserving of at- 
trial, which, though it is not alluded to by our} tention. In fact, the indulgence he met with 
author, we shall bricfly notice, in consequence of | during and subsequent to the trial, was such as 
the prominent manner in which it has recently| must destroy every shadow of a suspicion of /orture, 
been brought forward by Libri. It has been sur-| at least if the inquisition is to be judged of accord- 
mised, that, in the course of his examination,| ing to the rules which are ordinarily applied to 
Gahleo was put to the torture. The ground of | human actions. 
this surmise is the following sentence in the recital) «« Galileo had remained only four days in the 
prefixed to the decree of the inquisition :—** But}! prison of the inquisition, when, on the application 
whereas it appeared to us that you had not dis-| of Niccolini, the Tusean ambassador, he was al- 
closed the whole truth with regard to your in- | lowed to reside with him in his palace. As 
tentions, we thought it necessary to proceed to the Florence still suffered under the contagious dis- 
rigorous examination of you, in which you answer- have already mentioned, it ae * purposed 
ae pa f 2- that Sienna should be the place of Galileo's con- 
ed like a good Catholic.’’* Now, it is argued, finement, and that his residence should be in one 
that, in the books of the inquisitorial law, the! of the convents of that city. Niecolini, however, 
phrase rigorous examination is understood to imply | recommended the palace of the Archbishop Pic- 
torture ; and processes are said to be extant which | Colomini as a more suitable residence ; and though 
the archbishop was one of Galileo's best friends, 
the pope agreed to the arrangement, and m the 





leave no doubt as to the correctness of this inter- 
pretation. Libri, indeed, goes the length of as- beginning of July Galileo quitted Rome for Sienna. 
serting, that, according to the laws of the Holy| “ After having spent nearly six months under 
Office, whenever there was doubt with respect to} the hospitable roof of his friend, with no other 
the intention of the accused, it was a matter of | restraint than that of being confined to the hmits 
necessity to have recourse to torture. It is true,| Of the palace, Galileo was permitted to return to 
What’ neither Gialiléo Hitmself. nor ‘Nicolini.’ the his villa near Florence under the same restrictions ; 
er ee Sens HOF sNrecomml, M1! and as the contagious disease had disappeared in 
ambassador of the grand duke, who transmitted an ‘Tuscany, he was able, in the month of December, 
account of the proceedings to his master, has made} to reénter his own house at Areetri, where he 
the slightest allusion to torture ; but to account for| spent the remainder of his days.’”’—(p. 101.) 

their silence, it has been argued that the inqui- 
sition was known to impose the most profound 
silence on those who had the misfortune to be 
brought before it, and that the trial of Galileo, as 


Galileo survived this proceeding about nine years. 
Soon after his return to Arcetri, he lost his favorite 
daughter, who had piously taken on herself that 
portion of his penance which consisted in the 
is evident from the correspondence of Niccolini, weekly recital of the penitential psalms; and the 
was, in a particular manner, shrouded in mystery. | event appears to have deeply affected his health 
In the absence of all direct evidence, Libri and) and spirits. With the exception of a few months, 
others have urged the probability of the allegation | during which he was permitted to reside at Flor- 
from the known character of the inquisition, and | ence, the whole of the remainder of his life was 
its conduct in other instances ; but arguments of | passed at Arcetri, which, in his familiar letters, 
this kind must be received with great caution, | he styled his prison. During this period he com- 
when used for the purpose of proving a specific posed his ‘* Dialogues on Motion,’’ ove of the most 
charge. Jt is a curious circumstance, that the! important of his works. His last astronomical 
document containing the original process, which | discovery was the diurnal libration of the moon, in 
would have afforded conclusive evidence in the! 1636. Soon after this, he lost the sight of an eye, 
present question, was in France previous to the! and subsequently became totally blind. He died 
restoration of the Bourbons, and that Napoleon) on the 8th of January, 1642, in the 78th year of 
intended to publish it. Libri states that at the | his age. 
restoration it was lost, or probably made away; The personal character of Galileo has been the 
with. According to what is said of it by Venturi, | theme of much eulogy. His manners are reported 
who had his information from Delambre, the decu- to have been cheerful and affable, and such as 
ment was mutilated towards the end ; and Venturi} secured the warm attachment of friends. He is 
was of opinion, that it would be in the defective | said to have been distinguished for his hospitality 
part that the Catholic answers of Galileo, in his! and benevolence, to have been “ liberal to the poor, 
rigorous examination, might be expected to be! and generous in the aid which he administered to 
contained.t 





men of genius and talent, who often found a com- 

* Life of Galileo, p. 60.—Library 0 Useful Knowl- fortable asylum under his roof ;** and, although his 
e. ne ‘ _ |temper was easily ruffled, ‘‘ the excitement was 
The new Edition of Galileo’s Works, now publishing 


’ , ys ig 
at Florence, may be expected to contain documents, or | transient, and the cause of it speedily forgotten, 
information, which will set this question at rest. | Notwithstanding these general eulogies, an at- 
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tentive reader of his ‘‘ Letters’ will be apt to 
suspect that his mind was tinged with a conside- 
rable share of selfishness and attention to personal 
indulgence and comfort, and with some ilhberality 
in his appreciation of the discoveries of his con- 
temporaries. From the style of his ‘* Dialogues,” 
as well as the accounts which have been given by 
others, of his disputes with the Aristotelians, we 
readily infer that he was fond of argument and 
disputation, perhaps of display ; for his controver- 
sial powers were of the highest order, and gave 
him a great superiority over his adversaries. In 
his morals Sir David Brewster considers that he 
was somewhat lax. He never was married, and 
his children were legitimated by the grand duke. 
He appears to have been fond of the more exhila- 
rating pleasures of the table. His hospitable board 
was ever ready for the reception of his friends ; and 
though he was himself abstemious in his diet, he 
seems to have been a Jover of good wines, of which 
he received always the choicest varieties out of the 
grand duke’s cellar. This peculiar taste, together 
with his attachment to a country life, rendered him 
fond of agricultural] pursuits, and induced him to de- 
vote his leisure hours to the cultivation of his vine- 
yards. Sir David concludes his account of Galileo 
with the following eulogy of his scientific character : 

‘*The scientific character of Galileo, and his 
method of investigating truth, demand our highest 
admiration. The number and ingenuity of his in- 
ventions, the brilliant discoveries which he made 
in the heavens, and the depth and beauty of his 
researches respecting the laws of motion, have 
gained him the admiration of every succeeding age, 
and have placed him next to Newton, in the lists of 
original and inventive genius. To this high rank 
he was doubtless elevated by the inductive processes 
which he followed in all his inquiries. Under the 
sure guidance of observation and experiment, he 
advanced to general laws; and if Bacon had never 
lived, the student of nature would have found in 
the writings and labors of Galileo, not only the 
boasted principles of the inductive philosophy, but 
also their practical application to the highest ef- 
forts of invention and discovery.’’—(p. 118.) 


Tycho Brahé, the second of the so-called mar- 
tyrs, though he has been usually represented 
as immeasurably inferior to Galileo as a philoso- 
pher, rendered services to astronomy of a far 
more important character. Unfortunately for his 
reputation, his name has come down to posterity in 
connection with an hypothesis respecting the ar- 
rangement of the solar system, which never had 
any followers, and which, coming after that of 
Copernicus, has always been regarded as a retro- 
grade step in theory. But if we put the unlucky 
hypothesis, with some other speculative notions of 
Tycho, out of view, and fix our attention solely on 
the extent, accuracy and importance of his obser- 
vations, and the results to which they led, we may 
easily satisfy ourselves that there is no observer, 
ancient or modern, whose labors have produced 
a more marked influence on the progress of astro- 
nomical science. 
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The anecdotical life of Tycho was written in 
minute and almost trifling detail by Gassendi ; who 
has been flatteringly designated by Gibbon as “le 
meilleur philosophe des littérateurs, et le meilleur 
littérateur des philosophes.’”’ In respect of astro- 
nomical knowledge, Gassendi was well qualified 
for the task ; but his memoir is entirely panegyri- 
cal; and as he appears to have been of a credulous 
disposition, and to have adopted without scruple 
the sentiments and opinions of Tycho—whose 
ideas of his own merit and importance were of a 
somewhat exalted nature—his narrative has a con- 
siderable air of exaggeration, which has pervaded 
all the subsequent biographies, the present not ex- 
cepted. 

Tycho was descended from a noble Swedish 
family which for some generations had been set- 
tled in Denmark, and was born at Kuudstorp, near 
Helsingborg, in 1546. His father having died at 
an early age, he was adopted by a paternal uncle: 
and after receiving the rudiments of a liberal edu- 
cation, he was sent to the University of Copen- 
hagen to study rhetoric and philosophy. In 1562 
he removed to Leipsig, to. study jurisprudence, 
with the view of following the profession of the 
law; but in this he took no interest, and astron- 
omy engrossed all his thoughts. On the death 
of his uncle, in 1565, he was recalled to Denmark, 
where he continued diligently to prosecute his as- 
tronomical studies, to the great displeasure of his 
family, who ridiculed his pursuits, and reproached 
him with abandoning his profession. To escape 
the annoyance which this conduct occasioned him, 
and improve himself in astronomy, he resolved to 
visit the principal cities of Germany. At Rostock 
he unfortunately had a quarrel with Manderupius 
Pasbergius, a countryman of his own, which ended 
in a duel fought in the dark. ‘‘ In this blind com- 
bat, Manderupius cut off the whole of the front of 
Tycho’s nose; and it was fortunate for astron- 
omy,’’ says our author, ‘that his more valuable 
organs were defended by so faithful an outpost.’ 
Tycho repaired his loss as well as he could by an 
artificial nose, composed of an alloy of gold and 
silver; and Gassendi appeals to his portraits in 
proof of its excellent imitation of the original. At 
Augsburg he found a kindred spirit in a rich 
burgher, Paul Hainzel, in concert with whom he 
constructed an enormous quadrant of fourteen cu- 
bits radius, which ‘‘ twenty men could with diffi- 
culty transport to its place of fixture ;’’ and also a 
sextant of four cubits, with which he made numer- 
ous observations. About the end of 1571 he re- 
turned to Denmark, where, in consequence of the 
reputation he had now acquired, he was received 
with great consideration, and invited to court by 
the king. At this time, his attention was chiefly 


engrossed with the pursuits of chemistry, or rather 
alchemy, which through his whole life he prose- 
cuted with no less ardor than astronomy. ‘ In 
the hopes of enriching himself by the pursuits of 
alchemy, Tycho devoted most of his attention to 
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those satellites of gold and silver which now con-| 
stituted his own system, and which disturbed by 
their powerful action the hitherto uniform motions 
of the primary. His affections were ever turning 
towards Germany, where astronomers of kindred 
view, and artists of surpassing talent, were to be 
found in almost every city. The want of money 
alone prevented him from realizing his wishes ; 
and it was in the hope of obtaining the means of 
travelling, that he in a great measure forsook his 
sextants for his erucibles.’’ While thus occupied, 
the appearance of the new star in 1572, which 
suddenly shone forth with remarkable splendor, 
and continued visible for sixteen months, had the 
effect of recalling him to the path in which he was 
destined to acquire his permanent fame. He first 
saw the body on the 1lth of November, and he 
immediately proceeded to observe its place, and 
note its form, magnitude, and appearance. His 
observations were assiduously continued for sev- 
eral months, and they form the basis of his work, 
‘‘De Nova Stella, Anni 1572,’’ which was pub- 
lished in the following year. 

Previous to the publication of this work, Tycho 
felt or affected an apprehension of degrading his 
nobility, by appearing publicly in the character of 
an astronomer and author. Soon after, he com- 
mitted a greater offence against his order, by mar- 
rying a peasant girl—an act by which his relations 
were so greatly displeased, that a reconciliation 
could only be effected through the mediation of 
the king. About the same time, he gave public 
lectures on astronomy, in which he defended as- 
trology ; but he took care to mention, that he was 
only induced to lecture by the special request of 
the monarch. In 1575, he set out on a second 
journey through Germany. He first visited Hesse 
Cassel, where the Landgrave had erected a splendid 
observatory ; and having travelled through Swit- 
zerland and Italy, he returned to Denmark with the 
intention of removing his family to Basle, where 
he had resolved permanently to settle. But his 
fame had now rendered him a personage whose 
presence conferred honor on his country ; in order, 
therefore, to induce him to establish himself in 
Denmark, the king offered him a grant for life of 
the httle island of Huen, in the entrance of the 
Baltic, and undertook to build him ao observatory, 
a house, and a laboratory for his chemical experi- 
ments. ‘Tycho willingly acceded to these liberal 
proposals, and forthwith proceeded to erect on his 
new property the celebrated observatory of Urani- 
burg, (the city of the heavens,) a noble edifice, 
which cost the king of Denmark 100,000 rixdol- 
lars, (about £20,000,) and on which Tycho is 
said to have expended an equal sum. This state- 
ment, however, appears to rest on the authority 
of a representation made to the Emperor of Ger- 
many by ‘Tycho’s heirs, who had a purpose to 
serve in magnifying his sacrifices, and probably 
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servatory and instruments, more than a don of gold. 
Now, as we have seen him, a few years previously, 
represented as applying himself to alchemy in the 
hope of procuring the means of travelling in Ger- 
many, and as it is not alleged that his search for 
the philosopher's stone was successful, we may be 
excused in suspecting some exaggeration. How- 
ever this may be, he appears to have exhausted his 
private fortune ; and, in order to provide for his 
expenses, the king granted him an annual pension 
of 2000 dollars, an estate in Norway, and a can- 
onry in the church of Rothschild worth 1000 dol- 
lars a year. ‘Tycho remained upwards of twenty 
years in Huen, engaged in the preparation of his 
catalogue of the stars, and accumulating a mass of 
important observations. Nor was his fame con- 
fined to his island or country; it extended over 
Europe, and procured him visits from several royal 
personages, among others from James VI. of Scot- 
land, (upon the occasion of his marriage with the 
princess Anne,) who, with a numerous suite, 
passed eight days with Tycho, admiring his instru- 
ments and mechanical contrivances, and discours- 
ing on the Copernican system—an occupation 
which must have been entirely to the taste of the 
royal pedant. 

Through some unexplained cause, Tycho, after 
the death of Frederick I1., fell into disfavor with 
the court of Denmark, and was deprived of his 
canonry, his estate in Norway, and his pension. 
Being thus left without the means of supporting 
the expenses of his establishment, he, in 1597, re- 
moved his instruments and family to Copenhagen ; 
but finding himself still exposed to persecution, he 
resolved forever to leave his ungrateful country. 
The description of his emigration is affecting. 
‘* He carried from Huen everything that was mov- 
able, and having packed up his instruments, his 
crucibles, and his books, he hired a ship to convey 
them to some foreign land. His wife, his five 
sons and four daughters, his male and female ser- 
vanis, aid many of his pupils and assistants, 
among whom were Tengnagel, his future son-in- 
law, and Longomontanus, embarked at Copenha- 
gen, to seek the hospitality of a better country 


than their own.’’—(p. 171.) (Here we must 
take leave to correct a slight error Tycho’s 


family, on leaving Denmark, consisted of only 
‘wo sous and four daughters.) His first landing- 
place was Rostock ; but after a short time he took 
up his residence with his friend Count Rantzau, 
in the castle of Wandesberg, near Hamburg; and 
finally procured an invitation to settle at Prague, 
from the Emperor Rudolph Il. After some delay 
he set out for Bohemia, and arrived at Prague in 
the beginning of 1599. He met with a cordial re- 
ception from the emperor, who conferred upon him 
favors and appointments more than sufficient to 
compensate his losses in Denmark. A pension of 
three thousand crowns, an estate in perpetuity, a 
town house, and the choice of various castles and 


more picturesquely, that he expended on the ob-| houses in the country, were the immediate and 
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munificent gifts of Rudolph. He selected the 
castle of Benach, but after a few months trans- 
ferred his family and instruments to a house which 
had been purchased for*him in Prague. But his 
career was now drawing to a close. He removed 
to Prague in February, 1601. On the 13th of 
October, in the same year, while supping at the 
table of a nobleman, where they drank freely, he 
experienced some feelings of discomfort, but, from 
motives of courtesy, he remained at table, and on 
his return home was seized with a retention of 
urine, in consequence of which he expired, after 
ten days of extreme suffering. He died in the 
55th year of his age; his last words, repeated 
frequently during his delirium, being Ne frustra 
videer virisse. 

Such is a brief outline of the life of this remark- 
able man. To appreciate the services which he ren- 
dered to astronomy, it is necessary to consider the 
state of the science at the time he commenced his 
labors. The question between the rival theories of 
Ptolemy and Copernicus was then undecided ; and 
as both hypotheses sufficed for the explanation of 
the observed phenomena, and afforded nearly equal 
facilities for calculation, no further advance could be 
made without more numerous and accurate obser- 
vations. This was precisely what Tycho under- 
took to supply. Born in a favorable position, pos- 
sessing independent resources, and liberally aided 
by the king of Denmark, he erected an observa- 
tory of more than regal magnificence ; constructed 
or procured instruments superior in magnitude 
and accuracy to any that had been previously 
seen; engaged the services of able and zealous 
assistants, and devoted himself to assiduous cbser- 
vation during a long series of years. The result 
was the accumulation of a large mass of very ac- 
curate observations, which, falling into the hands 
of Kepler, led to the discovery of the true nature 
of the planetary orbits, and a complete revolution 
in astronomy. 

Although Tycho’s principal merit is that of a 
diligent and accurate observer, various results 
which he deduced from his observations were im- 
portant improvements in theory. He was the first 
who pointed out the diminution of the obliquity of 
the ecliptic. He detected several inequalities in 
the moon’s motions, and determined their law. 
He proved from the parallax of comets that these 
bodies are situated far beyond the orbit of the moon, 
and consequently that the heavens are not, as was 
then supposed, solid transparent spheres. He 
formed the first table of refractions ; imperfect, no 
doubt, as it extended only to 45° in altitude ;— 
but before the discovery of the telescope, the 
effect of refraction beyond that altitude was insen- 
sible. He introduced into practical Astronomy 
various improvements on the methods of observing ; 
and he set the example of carefully verifying his 
instruments, and ascertaining the amount of instru- 
mental errors. But the most valuable result of his 
labors is his catalogue of fixed stars. The cata- 





logue, as originally published in the Progymnas- 
mata, contained 777 stars; but the number was 
afterwards increased, by Kepler, from the original 
observations to 1005; and it is to be kept in mind, 
that all the observations were made with extra- 
meridional instruments, and reduced by the labori- 
ous method of distances. This monument of 
Tycho’s industry was republished last year,(1843,) 
along with some other ancient catalogues ; under 
the care and at the expense of a private gentleman, 
to whose unostentatious liberality various sciences, 
but especially astronomy, have been under impor- 
tant obligations.* 

The claim of Tycho to be regarded as a martyr 
of science rests solely on the circumstances, what- 
ever they were, that led to the withdrawal of his 
pensions, and his exile from Denmark. Among 
the losses he sustained on this occasion, the one 
which he must have most deeply regretted was his 
observatory, which had been erected at so great 
an expense, and of which his biographers have 


given such glowing descriptions—-deseriptions 


which, were it not for the minuteness of their de- 
tails, and the confirmation they receive from the 
plans and drawings given by Tycho himself, we 
might almost suppose to have belonged to a 
romance. The following extract will show Tycho’s 
notions of the accommodation required for an 
astronomer. After describing the ceremony of 
laying the foundation, which was done in presence 
of the king, and at which ‘‘ copious libations of a 
variety of wines were offered for the success of 
the undertaking,’’ Sir David Brewster thus pro- 
ceeds :— 


‘¢ The observatory was surrounded by a rampart, 
each face of which was three hundred feet long. 
About the middle of each face the rampart became 
a semicircle, the inner diameter of which was 
ninety feet. The height of the rampart was 
twenty-two feet, and its thickness at the base 
twenty. Its four angles corresponded exactly 
with the four cardinal points, and at the north and 
south angles were erected turrets, of which one 
was a printing-house, and the other the residence 
of the servants. Gates were erected at the east 
and west angles, and above them were apartinents 
for the reception of strangers. Within the ram- 
part was a shrubbery with about three hundred 
varieties of trees; and at the centre of each semi- 
circular part of the rampart was a bower or sum- 
mer-house. This shrubbery suyrounded the flower 
garden, which was terminated within by a circular 
wall about forty-five feet high, which enclosed a 
more elevated area, in the centre of which stood 
the principal building of the observatory, and from 
which four paths led to the above-mentioned 
angles, with as many doors for entering the gar- 


n. 

‘*The principal building was about sixty feet 
square. The doors were placed on the east and 
west sides ; and to the north and south fronts were 
attached two round towers, whose inner diameter 


*“ The Catalogues of Ptolemy, Ulugh Beigh, Tycho 
Brahé, Hevelius, deduced from the best authorities ; with 
various Notes and Corrections, and a Preface to each 
Catalogue.” By Francis Baily, Esq. Forming vol, xiii. 
of the Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society. 
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was about thirty-two feet, and which formed the 
observatories, which had windows in their roof 
that could be opened towards any part of the 
heavens. The accommodations for the family 
were numerous and splendid. Under the observa- 
tory, in the south tower, was the museum and 
library ; and below this, again, was the laboratory, 
in a subterraneous crypt, containing sixteen furna- 
ces of various kinds. Beneath this was a well 
forty feet deep, from which water was distributed 
by syphons to every part of the building. 

‘* As the two towers could not accommodate the 
instruments which Tycho required for his observa- 
tions, he found it necessary to erect, on the hill 
about sixty paces to the south of Uraniburg, a 
subterranean observatory, in which he might place 
his larger instruments, which required to be firmly 
fixed, and to be protected from the wind and 
weather. ‘This observatory, which he called Stiern- 
berg, [Stierndurg,] or the mountain of the stars, 
consisted of several crypts, separated by solid 
walls, and to these there was a subterranean pas- 
sage from the laboratory in Uraniburg. he 
various buildings which ‘Tycho erected were in 
a regular style of architecture, and were highly 
ornamented, not only with external decorations, 
but with the statues and pictures of the most dis- 
tinguished astronomers, from Hipparchus and Pto- 
lemy down to Copernicus, and with inscriptions and 
poems in honor of astronomers.’’—(pp. 148—151. 


Not the least remarkable circumstance connec- 
ted with this magnificent structure, was its speedy 
demolition, without apparent cause or object. 
Even when Gassendi wrote, the edifice, with all 
its towers and ramparts, had entirely disappeared 
jam seges est uln Troja fuit—and when Picard was 
sent to Huen, by the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris, in 1671 for the purpose of determining the 
exact position of the spot where the instruments 
had stood, he found only some remains of founda- 
tions; the whole structure, he remarks, having 
been demolished soon after Tycho’s departure, 
and the materials partly used in the construction 
of a farm-house. What renders its demolition 
more unaccountable, is the circumstance, that in 
the time of Tycho the island contained only one 
village, with about forty inhabitants. It could 
scarcely be necessary to pull down a castle to ob- 
tain building materials for the houses required for 
such a population. 

The causes of Tycho’s rupture with the Danish 
court have been left by preceding biographers 
without satisfactory explanation; and Sir David 
Brewster has not thrown any new light on the 
subject. ‘T'ycho himself does not name his perse- 
cutors ; but, in his elegies and private letters, hints 
at vague charges of ingratitude and oppression ; 
declares he will tell all at the proper time and in 
the proper place; and piously suggests that his 
persecution was ordained by Providence, for the 
purpose of more widely diffusing a knowledge of 
astronomy. ‘The reasons set forth in the following 
paragraph, afford no satisfactory explanation of 
the mystery :— 

** For several years the studies of Tycho had 
been treated with an unwilling toleration by the 
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Danish court. Many of the nobles envied the 
munificent establishment he had received from 
Frederick, and the liberal pension which he drew 
from the treasury But among his most active 
enemies were some physicians, who envied lis re- 
putation as a successful and a gratuitous practition- 
er of the healing art. Numbers of invalids flocked 
to Huen; and diseases, which resisted all other 
methods of cure, are said to have yielded to the 
panaceal prescription of the astrologer. Under 
the influence of such motives, these individuals 
succeeded in exciting against ‘lycho the hosuility 
of the court. They drew the public attention to 
the exhausted state of the treasury. ‘They main- 
tained that he had possessed too long the estate in 
Norway, which might be given to men who Jabor- 
ed more usefully for the commonwealth ; and they 
aceused him of allowing the chapel at Rothschild 
to fall into decay.’’—(p. 168.) 

The story about the jealousy of the physicians 
is given by Gassendi in rather stronger terms ; but 
it would seem to rest on no better foundation than 
the following verses, in an elegy composed by 
Tycho on the occasion of his departure. After 
alluding to his medical practice, he adds— 


“ Nec tamen hine lucrum sectabar, ut undique moris ; 
Gratis quippe dabam parta labore gravi. 

Nimirum hoe fuerat cur. tanta odia invida sensi, 
Hine abitus nostri manat origo vetus.” 


Jessenius, in the funeral oration printed at the end 
of Gassendi’s Memoir, ascribes the cause of his 
misfortunes to his plainness of speech: ‘* Nihil 
fictum, nihil simulatum in ipso; sed scapham sca- 
pham appellabat; unde omne quod sustinuit odiam.”’ 
Our author, incommon with the other biographers 
of Tycho, has ascribed his persecution to Walchen- 
dorp, the President of the Danish Council, whose 
hostility is said to have had its origin in a quarrel 
about a dog. Some symptoms of public feeling 
having manifested themselves in faver of Tycho, 
after his retirement from Huen to Copenhagen, 
Walchendorp—‘ a name,”’ says Sir David, ‘* which. 
while the heavens revolve, will be pronounced 
with horror by astronomers—saw the change of 
sentiment which his injuries had produced, and 
adopted an artful method of sheltering himself 
from publicodium. * * * * * He appoint- 
ed a committee of two persons, one of whom was 
Thomas Feuchius, to report to the government on 
the nature and utility of the studies of Tycho. 
These two individuals were entirely ignorant of 
astronomy and the use of instruments; and even 
if they had not, they would have been equally subser- 
vient to the views of the minister. They reported 
that the studies of Tycho were of no value, and 
that they were not only useless, but noxious. 
Armed with this report, Walehendorp prohibited 
Tycho, in the king’s name, from continuing his 
chemical experiments.”’—(p. 171.) Passing over 
the assumed subserviency of Feuchius and his 
coadjutor, we may remark, that astronomers have 
no great reason to find fault with the sentence 
consequent on their report ; nor is it probable that 
chemistry lost much by the prohibition of Tycho’s 











munificent gifts of Rudolph. He selected the 
castle of Benach, but after a few months trans- 
ferred his family and instruments to a house which 
had been purchased for*him in Prague. But his 
career was now drawing to a close. He removed 
to Prague in February, 1601. On the 13th of 
October, in the same year, while supping at the 
table of a nobleman, where they drank freely, he 
experienced some feelings of discomfort, but, from 
motives of courtesy, he remained at table, and on 
his return home was seized with a retention of 
urine, in consequence of which he expired, after 
ten days of extreme suffering. He died in the 
55th year of his age; his last words, repeated 
frequently during his delirium, being Ne frustra 
videar virisse. 

Such is a brief outline of the life of this remark- 
able man. To appreciate the services which he ren- 
dered to astronomy, it is necessary to consider the 
state of the science at the time he commenced his 
labors. The question between the rival theories of 
Ptolemy and Copernicus was then undecided ; and 
as both hypotheses sufficed for the explanation of 
the observed phenomena, and afforded nearly equal 
facilities for calculation, no further advance could be 
made without more numerous and accurate obser- 
vations. This was precisely what Tycho under- 
took to supply. Born in a favorable position, pos- 
sessing independent resources, and liberally aided 
by the king of Denmark, he erected an observa- 
tory of more than regal magnificence ; constructed 
or procured instruments superior in magnitude 
and accuracy to any that had been previously 
seen; engaged the services of able and zealous 
assistants, and devoted himself to assiduous obser- 
vation during a long series of years. The result 
was the accumulation of a large mass of very ac- 
curate observations, which, falling into the hands 
of Kepler, led to the discovery of the true nature 
of the planetary orbits, and a complete revolution 
in astronomy. 

Although Tycho’s principal merit is that of a 
diligent and accurate observer, various results 
which he deduced from his observations were im- 
portant improvements in theory. He was the first 
who pointed out the diminution of the obliquity of 
the ecliptic. He detected several inequalities in 
the moon's motions, and determined their law. 
He proved from the parallax of comets that these 
bodies are situated far beyond the orbit of the moon, 
and consequently that the heavens are not, as was 
then supposed, solid transparent spheres. He 
formed the first table of refractions ; imperfect, no 
doubt, as it extended only to 45° in altitude ;— 
but before the discovery of the telescope, the 
effect of refraction beyond that altitude was insen- 
sible. He introduced into practical Astronomy 
various improvements on the methods of observing ; 
and he set the example of carefully verifying his 
instruments, and ascertaining the amount of instru- 
mental errors. But the most valuable result of his 
labors is his catalogue of fixed stars. The cata- 
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logue, as originally published in the Progymnas- 
mata, contained 777 stars; but the number was 
afterwards increased, by Kepler, from the origina] 
observations to 1005; and it is to be kept in mind, 
that all the observations were made with extra- 
meridional instruments, and reduced by the labori- 
ous method of distances. This monument of 
Tycho’s industry was republished last year,(1843,) 
along with some other ancient catalogues ; under 
the care and at the expense of a private gentleman, 
to whose unostentatious liberality various sciences, 
but especially astronomy, have been under impor- 
tant obligations.* 

The claim of Tycho to be regarded as a martyr 
of science rests solely on the circumstances, what- 
ever they were, that led to the withdrawal of his 
pensions, and his exile from Denmark. Among 
the losses he sustained on this occasion, the one 
which he must have most deeply regretted was his 
observatory, which had been erected at so great 
an expense, and of which his biographers have 


given such glowing descriptions—descriptions 


which, were it not for the minuteness of their de- 
tails, and the confirmation they receive from the 
plans and drawings given by Tycho himself, we 
might almost suppose to have belonged to a 
romance. The following extract will show Tycho’s 
notions of the accommodation required for an 
astronomer. After describing the ceremony of 
laying the foundation, which was done in presence 
of the king, and at which ‘‘ copious libations of a 
variety of wines were offered for the success of 
the undertaking,’’ Sir David Brewster thus pro- 
ceeds :-— 


‘** The observatory was surrounded by a rampart, 
each face of which was three hundred feet long. 
About the middle of each face the rampart became 
a semicircle, the inner diameter of which was 
ninety feet. The height of the rampart was 
twenty-two feet, and its thickness at the base 
twenty. Its four angles corresponded exactly 
with the four cardinal points, and at the north and 
south angles were erected turrets, of which one 
was a printing-house, and the other the residence 
of the servanis. Gates were erected at the east 
and west angles, and above them were apartments 
for the reception of strangers. Within the ram- 
part was a shrubbery with about three hundred 
varieties of trees; and at the centre of each semi- 
circular part of the rampart was a bower or sum- 
mer-house. This shrubbery suyrounded the flower 
garden, which was terminated within by a circular 
wall about forty-five feet high, which enclosed a 
more elevated area, in the centre of which stood 
the principal building of the observatory, and from 
which four paths led to the above-mentioned 
angles, with as many doors for entering the gar- 

en. 

‘*The principal building was about sixty feet 
square. ‘The doors were placed on the east aud 
west sides ; and to the north and south fronts were 
attached two round towers, whose inner diameter 


*“The Catalogues of Ptolemy, Ulugh Beigh, Tycho 
Brahé, Hevelius, deduced from the best authorities ; with 
various Notes and Corrections, and a Preface to each 
Catalogue.” By Francis Baily, Esq. Forming vol, xiii. 
of the Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society. 
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was about thirty-two feet, and which formed the 
observatories, which had windows in their roof 
that could be opened towards any part of the 
heavens. The accommodations for the family 
were numerous and splendid. Under the observa- 
tory, in the south tower, was the museum and 
library ; and below this, again, was the laboratory, 
in a subterraneous erypt, containing sixteen furna- 
ces of various kinds. Beneath this was a well 
forty feet deep, from which water was distributed 
by syphons to every part of the building. 

** As the two towers could not accommodate the 
instruments which Tycho required for his cbserva- 
tions, he found it necessary to erect, on the hill 
about sixty paces to the south of Uraniburg, a 
subterranean observatory, in which he might place 
his larger instruments, which required to be firmly 
fixed, and to be protected from the wind and 
weather. This observatory, which he called Stiern- 
berg, [Stierndurg,] or the mountain of the stars, 
consisted of several crypts, separated by solid 
walls, and to these there was a subterranean pas- 
sage from the laboratory in Uraniburg. The 
various buildings which ‘Tyeho erected were in 
a regular style of architecture, and were highly 
ornamented, not ouly with external decorations, 
but with the statues and pictures of the most dis- 
tinguished astronomers, from Hipparchus and Pto- 
lemy down to Copernicus, and with inscriptions and 
poems in honor of astronomers.’’—(pp. 148—151. 


Not the least remarkable circumstance connec- 
ted with this magnificent structure, was its speedy 
demolition, without apparent cause or object. 
Even when Gassendi wrote, the edifice, with all 
its towers and ramparts, had entirely disappeared 


jam seges est ult Troja fuit—and when Picard was 
sent to Huen, by the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris, in 1671 for the purpose of determining the 
exact position of the spot where the instruments 
had stood, he found only some remains of founda- 
tions; the whole structure, he remarks, having 
been demolished soon after Tycho’s departure, 
and the materials partly used in the construction 
of a farm-house. What renders its demolition 
more unaccountable, is the circumstance, that in 
the time of Tycho the island contained only one 
village, with about forty inhabitants. It could 
scarcely be necessary to pull down a castle to ob- 
tain building materials for the houses required for 
such a population. 

The causes of Tycho’s rupture with the Danish 
court have been left by preceding biographers 
without satisfactory explanation; and Sir David 
Brewster has not thrown any new light on the 
subject. ‘Tycho himself does not name his perse- 
cutors ; but, in his elegies and private letters, hints 
at vague charges of ingratitude and oppression ; 
declares be will tell all at the proper time and in 
the proper place; and piously suggests that his 
persecution was ordained by Providence, for the 
purpose of more widely diffusing a knowledge of 
astronomy. ‘The reasons set forth in the following 
paragraph, afford no satisfactory explanation of 
the mystery :— 

‘* For several years the studies of Tycho had 
been treated with an unwilling toleration by the 
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Danish court. Many of the nobles envied the 
munificent establishment he had received from 
Frederick, and the liberal pension which he drew 
from the treasury. But among his most active 
enemies were some physicians, who envied lis re- 
putation as a successful and a gratuitous practition- 
er of the healing art. Numbers of invalids flocked 
to Huen; and diseases, which resisted all other 
methods of cure, are said to have yielded to the 
panaceal prescription of the astrologer. Under 
the influence of such motives, these individuals 
succeeded in exeiting agaist ‘Tycho the hosiility 
of the court. They drew the public attention to 
the exhausted state of the treasury. They main- 
tained that he had possessed too long the estate in 
Norway, which might be given to men who labor- 
ed more usefully for the commonwealth ; and they 
aceused him of allowing the chapel at Rothschild 
to fall into deeay.’’°—(p. 168.) 

The story about the jealousy of the physicians 
is given by Gassendi in rather stronger terms ; but 
it would seem to rest on no better foundation than 
the following verses, in an elegy composed by 
Tycho on the oceasion of his departure. After 
alluding to his medical practice, he adds— 


“ Nec tamen hine lucrum sectabar, ut undique moris ; 
Gratis quippe dabam parta labore gravi. 

Nimirum hoe fuerat cur tanta odia invida sensi, 
Hine abitus nostri manat origo vetus.”’ 


Jessenius, in the funeral oration printed at the end 
of Gassendi’s Memoir, ascribes the cause of his 
misfortunes to his plainness of speech: ‘* Nihil 
fictum, nihil simulatum in ipso; sed scapham sca- 
pham appellabat; unde omne quod sustinuit odiam.”’ 
Our author, incommon with the other biographers 
of Tycho, has ascribed his persecution to Walchen- 
dorp, the President of the Danish Council, whose 
hostility is said to have had its origin in a quarrel 
about a dog. Some symptoms of public feeling 
having manifested themselves in favor of Tycho, 
after his retirement from Huen to Copenhagen, 
Walchendorp—‘ a name,”’ says Sir David, ** which. 
while the heavens revolve, will be pronounced 
with horror by astronomers—saw the change of 
sentiment which his injuries had produced, and 
adopted an artful method of sheltering himself 
from publicodium. * * * * * He appoint- 
ed a committee of two persons, one of whom was 
Thomas Feuchius, to report to the government on 
the nature and utility of the studies of Tycho. 
These two individuals were entirely ignorant of 
astronomy and the use of instruments; and even 
if they had not, they would have been equally subser- 
vient to the views of the minister. They reported 
that the studies of Tycho were of no value, and 
that they were not only useless, but noxious. 
Armed with this report, Walchendorp prohibited 
Tycho, in the king’s name, from continuing his 
chemical experiments.”’—(p. 171.) Passing over 
the assumed subserviency of Feuchius and his 
coadjutor, we may remark, that astronomers have 
no great reason to find fault with the sentence 
consequent on their report; nor is it probable that 
chemistry lost much by the prohibition of Tycho’s 
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experiments. The charges against Walchendorp 
would seem to require some further support, in 
order to entitle them to be received as matter of 
authentic history. 

Beyond the credit due to Tycho as a practical 
astronomer, his character presents few points for 
admiration, and is even stained with the grossest 
weaknesses and defects. He was a believer in 
astrology, and a confirmed alchemist ;—the dis- 
coverer of a new elixir, or universal remedy, 
‘* which went by his name, and was sold in every 
apothecary’s shop as a specific against the diseases 
which were then ravaging Germany.’’ Astrolo- 
ger, alchemist, and quack, he also aspired to be 
regarded as a conjurer. ‘ He had various auto- 
mata, with which he delighted to astonish the 
peasants; and hy means of invisible bells, which 
communicated with every part of his establishment, 
and which rung with the gentlest touch, he had 
great pleasure in bringing any of his pupils sud- 
denly before strangers, muttering at a particular 
time the words, ‘‘ Come hither, Peter,’’ as if he 
had commanded their presence by some super- 
natural agency.’—(p. 196.) The following ex- 
tract shows that the study of astronomy had not 
elevated his mind above the most abject supersti- 
tions :— 

«Tf, on leaving home, he met with an old wo- 
man, or a hare, he returned immediately to his 
house. But the most extraordinary of all his pe- 
culiarities remains to be noticed :—When he lived 
at Uraniburg, he maintained an idiot of the name 
of Lep, who lay at his feet whenever he sat down 
to dinner, and whom he fed with his own hand. 
Persuaded that his mind, when moved, was capa- 
ble of foretelling future events, Tycho carefully 
remarked everything he said. Lest it should be 
supposed this was done to no purpose, Longomon- 
tanus relates that when any person in the island 
was sick, Lep never, when interrogated, failed to 
predict whether the patient would live or die.”’-— 
(p. 197.) 


Our author, in an eloquent paragraph, which we 
regret our limits will not permit us to transfer 
wholly to our pages, has, with a view to extenuate 
some of these defects of Tycho’s character, dis- 
cussed the question how far a belief in Alchemy, 
and the practice of its arts, have a foundation in 
the weakness of human nature ; and to what ex- 
tent they are compatible with piety and elevated 
moral feeling. We can only make room for the 
following passage :— 


‘The history of learning furnishes us with 
many examples of that species of delusion in which 
a@ great mind submits itself to vulgar adulation, 
and renounces unwillingly, if it renounces at all, 
the unenviable reputation of supernatural agency. 
In cases where self-interest and ambition are the 
basis of this peculiarity of temperament, and in an 
age when the conjurer and the alchemist were the 
companions and even the idols of princes, it is easy 
to trace the steps by which a gifted sage retains 
his ascendency among the ignorant. The heca- 
tomb, which is sacrificed to the magician, he re- 
ceives as an oblation to his science ; and conscious 


of possessing real endowments, the ido! devours 
the meats which are offered to him, without ana- 
lyzing the motites and expectations under which 
he is fed. Even when the idolator and his god 
are not placed in this transverse relation, the love 
of power or of notoriety is suflicicnt to induce 
good men to lend a too willing ear to vulgar testi- 
mony in favor of themselves; and in our own 
times, it is not common to repudiate the unmerited 
cheers of a popular assembly, or to offer a contra- 
diction to fictitious tales which record our talents 
or oy courage, our charity or our piety.’’—(p. 
191. 


We proceed now to a character of a very differ- 
ent class ;—one of those rare men, says Laplace, 
whom nature bestows from time to time on the 
sciences, in order to develope the great theories 
prepared by the labors of many ages. Kepler was 
horn at Wiel, in the duchy of Wirtemberg, on the 
2ist of December, 1571, and was consequently 
twenty-four years younger than Tycho, and seven 
years younger than Galileo. His father and mo- 
ther are represented as having both been of noble 
extraction, but reduced to indigence by their im- 
providence or bad conduct. The nobility of his 
descent, however, afforded him no immunity from 
the usual inconveniences of poverty; his father, 
who had been 2 petty officer in the Duke of Wir- 
temberg’s service, became ultimately the keeper 
of a tavern at Elmendingen ; and he himself, at 
the age of twelve years, was employed in menial 
offces in this establishment. In his youth he was 
of a feeble and delicate constitution, and subject to 
periodical attacks of severe illness. At the age of 
fifteen he was admitted into the school of the mon- 
astery of Maulbronn, whence, in due time, he pro- 
ceeded to the university of Tubingen. Here he 
had Michael Meestlin for his preceptor in mathe- 
matics—an astronomer of no mean repute, and to 
whom the credit is due of being one of the first 
who publicly taught the system of Copernicus. 
Under this tuition Kepler made rapid advances ; 
and, on taking his degree of master, in 1591, he 
held the second place at the annual examination. 

In the biographies of great inventors we expect 
to find, almost as matter of course, not only some 
manifestations of the ruling passion in early youth, 
but indulgence in the favorite pursuits at a more 
advanced period, in spite of every obstacle and dis- 
couragement. Thus Tycho was sent to Leipsic 
to study law, but passed his nights in measuring 
the distance of the stars. Galileo was placed at 
Pisa to study medicine, but gave his whole mind 
to mechanics. Kepler, however, cannot be cited 
as an example in illustration of the rule. for he 
took to astronomy as a matter of duty. On the 
recommendation of Mestlin, he was appointed, in 
1594, to the professorship of astronomy at Gratz 
—an office for which he had, at that time, no par- 
ticular qualification; and he himself states, that 
he had no predilection for the science, but having 
been educated at the public expense, he felt him- 





self constrained to accept the first appointment 
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that was offered him. His attention being thus 
directed to astronomy, he embarked in the study 
with the eagerness for which he was remarkable 
through life, devoting the whole energies of his 
mind to discover the causes of the number, the 
size, and the nature of the planetary orbits. The 
fruits of this application appeared in 1596, in his 
‘* Prodromus of Cosmographical Dissertations ;””— 
a work of which the object appears to have been 
to prove, that the Creator of the universe had ob- 
served the relations among the five regular solids, 
in determining the order, number, and proportions 
of the planetary orbits. Wild and extravagant as 
were the theories propounded in this remarkable vol- 
ume, the boldness and originality of genius, as well 
as powers of application which it manifested, called 
forth the approbation of Galileo and Tycho, and 
stamped the author as one of the first astronomers 
of the age. Kepler's position at Gratz was by no 
means an agreeable one. The feuds between the 
Catholics and Protestants, which then agitated the 
city, were a source of continual annoyance to him; 
his income was insufficient for his support ; he had 
married, and his wife’s dowry having turned out 
less than he had been led to expect, he was in- 
volved in disputes with her relations. In 1600 he 
visited Tycho at Prague, for the purpose of ob- 
taining from that astronomer more accurate data 
for the determination of the eccentricities of the 
planets ; and an arrangement was proposed where- 
by he should become one of Tycho’s assistants. 
Before this plan could be carried into effect, Kep- 
ler, in consequence of fresh troubles at Gratz, was 
induced to resign his appointment at that place ; 
and being thus left without the means of subsist- 
ence, he applied for the professorship of medicine 
at Tubingen. From this purpose, which would 
probably have given an entirely different direction 
to his studies, he was dissuaded by Tycho; who 
invited him to Prague, presented him to the empe- 
ror, and procured for him the title and emoluments 
of imperial mathematician, on the condition that he 
should assist in reducing the observations. Lon- 
gomontanus was at that time Tycho’s first assist- 
ant, and it was agreed that they should undertake 
the computation, from Tycho’s observations, of an 
entirely new set of astronomical tables; to be 
called, in honor of the emperor, the ‘‘Rudolphine 
Tables.”” The proposal was encouraged by the 
emperor, who pledged himself to defray the ex- 
penses of the publication ; but the death of Tycho, 
in 1601, and the return of Longomontanus to Co- 
penhagen, put an end to the scheme for the pres- 
ent. 

Upon the death of Tycho, Kepler succeeded 
him as first mathematician to the emperor, and 
came into possession of his invaluable collection 
of observations. To this office a handsome salary 
was attached; but the imperial treasury being 
drained by expensive wars, Kepler experienced 
great difficulties in providing a subsistence for his 
family. But his astronomical pursuits were not 
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forgotten. ‘‘ No adverse circumstances were ca- 
pable of extinguishing his scientific ardor, and, 
whenever he directed his vigorous mind to the in- 
vestigation of phenomena, he never failed to obtain 
interesting and original results.”” At this period, 
he occupied himself with researches on the subject 
of refraction. His ‘‘ Supplement to Vitellio’’ was 
published in 1604 ;—a work which contained the 
best account of astronomical optics then extant, 
and in which the offices performed by the different 
parts of the eye, in the act of vision, were first dis- 
tinctly explained. In 1611, he published another 
work on the same subject, his ‘* Dioptrics,’’? which 
contains the first theoretical explanation which was 
given of the construction of the telescope. But 
the most importanf result of his labors at this pe- 
riod of his life, and indeed by far the most valua- 
ble of all his productions, was his ‘* Commentaries 
on the Motions of Mars,’’ which appeared in 1609. 
In this remarkable work he has recorded the vari- 
ous steps by which he was led to two of his great- 
est discoveries ; namely, that the orbit of Mars is 
an ellipse having the sun in one of its foci; and 
that the time of describing any arc is proportioned 
to the area included between the curve and two 
straight lines drawn from the sun to the extremi- 
ties of the are. These important laws, together 
with the correct views on gravity disclosed in this 
work, entitle its author to be regarded as the pre- 
eursor of Newton and Laplace, and the founder of 
celestial mechanics. 

As an account of this volume, and of Kepler’s 
principal astronomical discoveries, has been given 
in a former number of this Journal, we shall not 
dwell on them here, but proceed to give a few 
more incidents of his personal history. The mel- 
ancholy posture of his private affairs about this 
time, is thus described by Sir David Brewster :-— 

‘* When Kepler presented to Rudolph the vol- 
ume which contained these fine discoveries, he re- 
minded him jocularly of his requiring the sinews 
of war to make similar attacks upon the other 
planets. ‘The emperor, however, had more formi- 
dable enemies than Jupiter and Saturn, and from 
the treasury, which war had exhausted, he found 
it difficult to supply the wants of science. While 
Kepler was thus involved in the miseries of pov- 
erty, misfortunes of every kind filled up the cup 
of his adversity. His wife, who had long been the 
victim of low spirits, was seized, towards the end 
of 1610, with fever, epilepsy, and phrenitis, and 
before she had completely recovered, all his three 
children were simultaneously attacked with the 
small pox. His favorite son fell a victim to the 
malady, and, at the same time, Prague was par- 
tially occupied by the troops of Leopold. The 
— of the city where Kepler resided was harassed 

y the Bohemian levies, and, to crown the list of 


evils, the Austrian troops introduced the plague 
into the city.’’—(p. 228.) 

In consequence of his pecuniary embarrassments. 
Kepler made an attempt to obtain a professorship 
at Linz, in Austria; but the emperor would not 
consent to his leaving Prague, and encouraged 
him with hopes of payment of the arrears of his 
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salary. On the death of Rudolph, Kepler again 
received the appointment of imperial mathemati- 
cian, and was allowed to accept the chair at Linz. 
Here he contracted his second marriage, and con- 
tinued to reside during seven years, but with small 
improvement of his cireumstances; fur under 
Mathias, the imperial finances appear to have been 
in a still less flourishing state than under Rudolph ; 
and Kepler, who depended mainly upon his pen- 
sion for his means of living, suffered great vexa- 
tion in consequence of its remaining unpaid. ‘In 
order,’’ he says, ‘‘to defray the expense of the 
“phemeris for two years, I have been obliged to 
compose a vile prophesying almanac, which is 
scarcely more respectable than begging, unless from 
its saving the emperor’s credit, who abandons me 
entirely, and would suffer me to perish with hun- 
ger.”’ But the death of Mathias in 1619 gave 
him hopes of better times; for the new emperor, 
Ferdinand IIL, not only renewed his appointment, 
but promised to pay up all the arrears of his pen- 
sion; and to furnish him besides with the means 
of accomplishing the great object of his ambition, 
the publication of the Rudolphine Tables. In 
1622, Kepler published his Harmonices Mundi, a 
work filled with speculations on a great variety of 
subjects—geometry, music, astrology, astronomy, 
and metaphysies ; but chiefly remarkable, as con- 
taining the announcement of the relation which 
subsists between the periodic times, and the mean 
distances of the planets. The beautyand extreme 
importance of this general law of the planetary 
system, is such as to render the burst of joy with 
which he announced it in no way extravagant :— 


‘‘ This law, as he himself informs us, first en- 
tered his mind on the 8th of March, 1618; but, 
having made an erroneous calculation, he was 
obliged to rejeet it. He resumed the subject on 
the 15th of May; and, having discovered his 
former error, recognized with transport the abso- 
lute trath of a principle which, for seventeen years, 
had been the object of his incessant labors. The 
delight which this grand discovery gave him had 
no bounds. ‘ Nothing holds me,’ said he; ‘I will 
indulge in my sacred fury; I will triumph over 
mankind by the honest confession that I have stolen 
the golden vases of the Egyptians to build up a 
tabernacle for my God, far away from the confines 
of Egypt. If you forgive me, I rejoice; if you 
are angry, I can bear it. The die is cast, the 
book is written, to be read either now or by pos- 
terity, Leare not which. It may well wait a cen- 
tury for a reader, as God has waited six thousand 
years for an observer.’ ’’—(p. 240.) 


The “ Rudolphine Tables,”’ in the preparation 
of which Kepler had been engaged for twenty-six 
years, after having been long delayed for want of 
funds to defray the expenses of the printing, and 
subsequently from the disturbed state of Germany 
during the wars of the reformation, were at length 
published in 1628. The work is remarkable in 
the history of astronomy, as containing the first 
tables which were calculated on the hypothesis of 
elliptic orbits, and as exhibiting the science under 





the form in which it appears in our modern trea- 
tises. The labor which Kepler bestowed on its 
preparation was enormous ; and it is curious to ob- 
serve, that it was increased by the discovery of the 
logarithms ; in consequence of which, he was un- 
der the necessity of giving a different form to seve- 
ral of the tables, in order to adapt them to the new 
method of calculation. 

Kepler had continued to reside at Linz since 
1622; but, about the time of the appearance of 
the ‘* Rudolphine Tables,’’ he was invited by the 
Duke of Friedland, a great patron of astrology, to 
take up his abode at Sagan, in Silesia. Having 
solicited permission from the emperor to accept of 
this invitation, ‘‘the emperor did not hesitate to 
grant the request, and would gladly have transfer- 
red Kepler’s arrears as well as himself to the service 
of a foreign pringe.’’ Kepler accordingly removed 
his family to Sagan in 1629, and was favorably 
received by the grand duke, who treated him with 
distinction and liberality, and procured for him a 
professorship in the University of Rostock. But 
it would seem as if no change had the power of 
producing any amelioration of Kepler’s fortunes '~— 


‘*In this remote situation, Kepler found it ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain payment of the imperial 
pension, which he stil] retained. The arrears had 
accumulated to 8000 crowns; and he resolved to 
go to the imperial assembly at Ratisbon to make a 
final effort to obtain them. His attempts, how- 
ever, were fruitless. The vexation which this 
occasioned, and the great fatigue which he had 
undergone, threw him into a violent fever, which 
is said to have been one of cold, and to have been 
accompanied with an imposthume in the brain, 
oceasioned by too much study. This disease 
baffled the skill of his physicians, and carried him 
off on the 5th of November, 0. S., 1630, in the 
sixtieth [fifty-ninth] year of his age.’’—(p. 249.) 


Kepler’s name will always be associated with 
the discovery of the three laws which regulate the 
planetary motions ; by which he effected a greater 
revolution in theoretical astronomy than ever had 
fallen, or can fall again, to the lot of any individ- 
ual. But he has many other claims upon our con- 
sideration. The ‘‘ Rudolphine Tables’? were a 
most important contribution to practical astronomy, 
and would alone have sufficed to place him in the 
first rank among the promoters of that science ; 
and various methods of observation and computa- 
tion suggested by him are still in use. His physi- 
eal speculations, though frequently fanciful, and 
sometimes extravagant, always give evidence of 
enlarged views and great acuteness ; and he nearly 
anticipated two of Newton’s most important dis- 
coveries—the law of gravitation, and the theory 
of the prismatic colors. In mathematics his 
knowledge was neither systematic nor very pro- 
found; and the circumstance was unfortunate for 
himself, for greater proficiency in this science 
would have saved him an immensity of unneces- 
sary calculations. Nevertheless, even here he 
has left the impress of his genius. His method 
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of solving the problem which goes by his name, is 
perhaps as well adapted for practical purposes as 
any of the numerous solutions which have since 
been given ; and his treatise on gauging contains 
principles near akin to those on which the infini- 
tesima] calculus was afterwards built. No sooner 
had he heard of the invention of the Logarithms 
than he perceived its immense importance in astro- 
nomy; and immediately set about improving the 
theory, and computing and publishing new tables. 

Kepler's works are composed in a very singular 
style; for he not only gives the process of reason- 
ing through which he arrived at the conclusions 
ultimately adopted, but also a detailed account of 
all his previous trials and failures. This frank- 
ness has perhaps been injurious to his reputation, 
and occasioned his being represented as working 
in some measure in the dark, and arriving at im- 
portant results by accident. Thus, in a recent 
biography, we meet with such remarks as the {fol- 
lowing :—‘‘ It is impossible not to admire Kep- 
ler’s singular good fortune in arriving at this cor- 
rect result, in spite, or rather through the means, 
of his erroneous principles ;’’-—‘* if he had exerted 
his ingenuity in this direction, he might have 
wasted his life in useless labor ;’’—*‘ if the orbit of 
Mars had been less oval, he would not have de- 
tected the true orbit by the method he followed ;”’ 
—‘‘ it is extraordinary that a supposition made for 
such a reason should have the /uck to be the right 
one ;’’—‘* if the laws of the planetary orbits had 
chanced to have been any other than those which 
cause them to describe ellipses, this last singular 
confirmation of an erroneous theory would not 
have taken place.’’ Whether Kepler would have 
discovered the laws of the planetary motions had 
they been different from what they are, is a ques- 
tion of extremely little importance. It is sufficient 
for his glory, and was sufficient for the wants of 
astronomy, that he discovered the actually existing 
laws ;—and although the liveliness of his imagina- 
tion—some prepossessions in favor of occult quali- 
ties and mystical properties, together with a want 
of method and system in his investigations—led 
him to give expression to many conjectures which 
would never have occurred to a mind otherwise 
constituted, or at least would have been suppressed 
when found to be erroneous—his laws of the plan- 
ets were discovered, according to our apprehen- 
sion, in the only way by which such discoveries 
could be made; namely, by deducing them (after 
his own fashion, indeed) from the observations 
which were at his command, and proving, by labo- 
rious calculations, that they accurately represented 
those observations. Sir David Brewster has 
placed this matter in its proper light :— 


‘**Kepler,”’ he observes, “‘ has fortunately left 
behind him a full account of the methods by which 
he arrived at his great discoveries. What other 
philosophers have studiously concealed, Kepler 
has openly avowed and minutely detailed ; and we 
have no hesitation in considering these details as 
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the most valuable present that has ever been given 
to science, and as deserving the careful study of 
all who seek to emulate his immortal achieve- 
ments. It has been asserted that Newton made 
his discoveries by following a different method ; 
but this is a mere assumption, as Newton has never 
favored the world with any account of the errone- 
ous speculations and the frequent failures, which 
must have preceded his ultimate success. Had 
Kepler done the same, by recording only the final 
steps of his inquiries, his methods of investigation 
would have obtained the highest celebrity, and 
would have been held up to future ages as a pat- 
tern for their imitation. But such was the candor 
of his mind, and such his inordinate love of truth, 
that he not only recorded his wildest fancies, but 
emblazoned even his greatest errors. If Newton 
had indulged us with the same insight into his 
physical inquiries, we should have witnessed the 
same processes which were employed by Kepler, 
modified only by the different characters and inten- 
sities of their imaginative powers.’’—(p. 264.) 





The personal character of Kepler has been very 
fully developed by himself, in his various works 
and epistolary correspondence ; and the incidents 
of his life, collected chiefly from the same sources, 
have been succinctly narrated in the Memoirs pre- 
fixed to the Collection of Letters published by 
Hansch. History presents to our consideration 
few more remarkable characters. His struggles 
with the world excite our sympathy; his ardor 
and enthusiasm our admiration. It is, no doubt, 
an afflicting consideration, that a man whose ge- 
nius and indomitable energy have done so much 
for the advancement of human knowledge, should 
have encountered so unpropitious a fate; yet if 
we dispassionately consider the circumstances, we 
may see reason to doubt whether science was in 
any respect the cause of his misfortunes. If his. 
salary was irregularly paid, the irregularity was 
owing to political causes, and the unfavorable cir- 
cumstances of the times. Religious controversies, 
domestic misfortunes, war, and the plague, are 
calamities to which the learned and the illiterate 
are subject indiscriminately. No doubt all his 
misfortunes were aggravated by the narrowness 
of his circumstances ; but it is by no means certain 
that his cireumstances would have been more pros- 
perous had he followed any other pursuit, though 
it is probable that in that case the world would 
never have heard of them. His condition, hard 
as it was, was not without its shades of light. His 
lofty title of Imperial Mathematician gave him offi- 
cial consequence among those with whom he lived ; 
and to an enthusiast like Kepler, the consciousness 
that his discoveries would oceupy a prominent 
place in the future history of science, was a com- 
pensation for many evils. Of the importance he 
attached to his successful labors, he gives us a 
proof in his declaration, that he would not ex- 
change his discovery of the analogy of the plane- 
tary orbits with the five regular solids for the whole 
Electorate of Saxony. We see no just ground 
for imputing a disregard of science to Rudolph 
and his successors, who certainly were in no con- 
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dition to appreciate Kepler’s merits, and whose 
favor was conferred on him in his character of 
astrologer. It is, indeed, remarkable how little 
Kepler’s merits were understood in his own age. 
Galileo had no conception of the importance of 
his discoveries :—*‘ they were little considered by 
Gassendi—they were undervalued by Riccioli— 
they were never mentioned by Descartes. It was 
an honor reserved for Newton to estimate them at 
their true value.’ Such are the words of the 
late Professor Playfair; yet it is satisfactory to 
observe, that even before the time of Newton 
their merit was perceived and acknowledged by one 
astronomer at Jeast in our own country. Horrox 
describes them as not only valuable, but as more 
valuable than those of all other astronomers put 
together—‘‘ Pergo igitur ad Astronomia princi- 
pem, J. Keplerum; cujus unius viri inventis, non 
est harum artium peritus qui neget plus debere 
astronomiam quam ceteris in universum.”’ 

The misfortunes of Galileo, Tycho, and Kepler, 
arose from peculiar and accidental circumstances ; 
and the sovereigns under whom they lived deserve 
the praise of having been munificent patrons of 
science. The following incident in the life of 
Kepler, gives Sir David Brewster an opportunity 
of glancing at the encouragement held out to 
scientific pursuits in our own country. Kepler, it 
seems, upon one oceasion received a visit from Sir 
Henry Wotton, Ambassador from England to the 
states of Venice, and was invited by him to take 


up his residence in England. Sir David thinks it 


probable that the invitation proceeded from the sov- 


.ereign, who made Kepler a distinct offer through 
‘his ambassador; and upon this supposition he 


thus expresses himself :—‘*‘ If the imperial mathe- 
matician had no other assurance of a comfortable 
home in England than that of Sir Henry Wotton, 
he acted a wise part in distrusting it; and we 
rejoice that the sacred name of Kepler was thus 
withheld from the long list of distinguished char- 
acters whom England has starved and dishon- 


_ored.”’—(p. 343.) 


It would far exceed the limits we have now left, 
and it is not by any means within the scope of 
our intention, to enter upon a discussion of the 
question pointed at in this startling allegation. In 
the long list of distinguished characters whose 
names have shed a lustre on British science during 
the last two or three centuries, there are, indeed, 
many whose success in the world has fallen far 
short of their merits; but to represent them as 
having been dishonored in not being the recipients 


of pecuniary supplies from the public treasury, is 


to make use of a strong, if not a perverse figure 
of speech. Science in England, has not, it is 
true, been fostered by state provisions; yet if we 
look to results, our system (if it may be so called) 


.eannot be pronounced to have been unsuccessful ; 


for on reference to the history of the great and 


:fandamental discoveries by which the various sci- 





ences have been advanced to their present state, it 
will not assuredly be found that England has any 
reason to blush for her share of them. That sci- 
ence has derived some important benefits from the 
pensioned academies which have been instituted 
and maintained by some of the continental gov- 
ernments, is a proposition which it would be idle 
to dispute: but such establishments are little in 
harmony with our political institutions; and in 
proportion as wealth and intelligence are more 
generally diffused, they become more and more 
unnecessary. A British institute, maintained at 
the public expense, while it might perhaps provide 
for a few meritorious individuals, would, it is to 
be feared, give rise to mach jobbing and jealousy ; 
and would neither accelerate the progress of sci- 
ence, nor lessen the number of its martyrs. 

We must now take leave of this publication. 
Considering the eminent station its author has 
long occupied among European philosophers, and 
the number and importance of his contributions to 
some of the highest and most difficult branches of 
physical inquiry, it cannot add to his reputation. 
It was probably undertaken as a relaxation from 
more severe labor, and regarded by him as of no 
great importance. We confess, however, that we 
look upon it in a different light. Next to labors 
which tend to enlarge the existing boundaries of 
knowledge, the most useful service, perhaps, which 
can now be rendered to science, is the faithful expo- 
sition of the discoveries and claims of its greatest 
benefactors ; for, after all, the hope of receiving 
the approbation and applause of future ages is the 
best and most honorable incentive to scientific 
enterprise. It is also of no small importance to 
the student, that the methods of the original dis- 
coveries should be reviewed from time to time by 
those who, starting from a higher vantage-ground, 
have succeeded, like the present author, mm going 
far beyond them in the same paths of inquiry ; for 
it is thus that the connection between the different 
states of a science, and the continuity of the chain 
of discovery, are best preserved and made evident. 
For these reasons, we look upon the work, mod- 
erate as it is in extent, as caleulated to do good 
service to the cause to which its author has so 
successfully consecrated his life and his labors. 





FiLowers are made the type of what is fading ; 
but the moralist does not look deep enough—the 
seed of the flower is forever reproduced, and, as 
we so often see, retains its vitality for ages. A 
pea taken from a vase found in an Egyptian sar- 
cophagus, and supposed to be 2,844 years old, has 

rminated in the garden of Mr. Grimstone, at 

ighgate, and there are now nineteen pods on it. 
The flower of the pea was white, but of a peculiar 
form. So, if these nineteen podfuls were cooked, 
the Englishman of the nineteenth century would 
eat with his lamb peas one generation later than 
the peas that fed the Egyptian in the days of hie- 


roglyphics ! 
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LINES TO THE MEMORY OF AN IDIOT GIRL. 


Who, helpless, hopeless being, who 
Shall strew a flower upon thy grave ; 
Or who from mute oblivion’s power 
Thy disregarded name shall save? 


Honor and wealth and learning’s store 
The votive urn remembers long, 

And e’en the annals of the poor 

Live in the bard’s immortal song. 


But a blank stone best stories thee 

Whom wealth, nor sense, nor fame would find. 
Poorer than aught beside we see, 

A human form without a mind— 


A casket gemless! yet for thee 
Pity shall grave a simple tale, 
And reason shall a moral see, 
And faney paint for our avail. 


Yes, it shall paint thy hapless form, 
Clad decent in its russet weeds,.- 
Happy in aimless wanderings long, 
And pleased thy father’s flock to feed. 


With vacant, artless smile thou bore, 
Patient, the scoffer’s cruel jest. 

With viewless gaze could pass it o’er 
And turn it pointless from thy breast. 


Though language was forbid to trace 
The unformed chaos of thy mind, 

And thy rude sound no ear could guess 
Save through parental instinct kind ; 


Yet unto every human form, 

Clings imitation, mystic power ! 

And thou wert fond and proud to own 
The school-time’s regulated hour, 


And on the mutilated page 

Mutter the mimic lesson’s tone, 

And, e’er the school-boy’s task was said, 
Brought ever and anon thy own. 


And many a truant boy would seek 

And drag reluctant to his place— 

And oft the master’s solemn rule 

Would mock, with grave and apt grimace. 


And every guileless heart would love 

A nature so estranged from wrong— 
And every infant would protect 

Thee from the passing traveller’s tongue. 


Thy primal joy was still to be 

Where holy congregations bow,— 

Rapt in wild transport when they sung— 
And when they prayed would bend thee low. 


O Nature! wherese’er thou art, 

Some latent worship still is there— 
Blush ye, whose form without a heart, 
The idiot’s plea can never share. 


Poor guiltless thing! these eighteen years 
Parental care had reared alone— 

Then, lest thou e’er should want their care, 
Heaven took thee spotless to its own. 


For many a watching eye of love 

Thy sickness, and thy death did cheer ; 
Though reason weeps not, she allows 
The instinct of a parent’s tear. 


THE DAY HOURS OF THE CHURCH—THE STATISTICS OF GLASGOW. 








Poor guiltless thing! forgot by man, 
The hillock ’s all remains of thee !— 
To merely mortal man it may-— 
But faith another sight can see. 


For what a burst of mind shall be 
When disencumbered from this clod, 
Thou, who on earth couldst nothing see 
Shall rise te comprehend thy God ! 


Oh! could thy spirit teach us now, 

Full many atroth the gay might learn— 
The value of a blameless life 

Full many a sinner might discern! 


Yes! they might learn, who waste their time, 
What it must be to know no sin ; 

They who pollute the soul’s sweet prime, 
What to be spotless, pure, within! 


Whoe’er thou art, go seek her grave, 
All ye who sport in folly’s way ; 
And as the gale the grass shall wave, 
List to a voice that seems to say— 

s 


***T is not the measure of thy powers 
To which th’ eternal meed is given— 
*T is wasted or improved hours 

That forfeit or secure thy heaven.”’ 





The Day Hours of the Church, with the Gregorian 
Tones. Part Containing the Ordinary Of 
fices through the week. 

Aw arrangement of certain Psalms, Collects, 
Hymns, &c., to be repeated throughout the week 
by devout church-people, at Lauds, Prime, Tierce, 
Sext, Nones, Vespers, and Compline ,—that is to 
say, every day and all day long. The curious 
feature of this book is the attempt to restore, in 
chanting the Psalms of the Reformed Church, the 
monotonous unison of the Gregorian tones. This 
music, however venerable and fine in itself, is so 
decidedly characteristic of the Romish ritual, that 
its adoption would justify the worst fears as to the 
ulterior designs of a certain not uninfluential 
Church party. A finer or truer standard of ecclesi- 
astical music than exists in Boyce’s Cathedral 
Services cannot be found ; and our church-perform- 
ances, where they want improvement, need look 
no higher.—Spectator. 





The Vital Statistics of Glasgow. By ALexanver 
Wart, LL. D., &e. 

Tuts is a very elaborate and useful publication, 
reflecting great credit on the Corporation of Glas- 
gow, and their city statist Dr. Watt. It exhibits, 
in minute detail, and in many varieties of phase, 
the deaths and marriages in the city, and the births 
so far as they are recorded. The deaths are more 
especially elaborated ; not as a matter of mere sin- 
gular display, but with a view to get at the physi- 
cal laws which appear to govern the amount of 
deaths at different ages, from the different diseases. 
The causes of the excess of mortality in certain 
districts over other districts, and of one locality 
over another in the same district, are also investi- 
gated. Among these causes, Dr. Watt mentions 
drainage and ventilation as important: he assigns 
a good deal to want of cleanliness, to intemperance, 
and something to atmospheric influence, but more 
than all to destitution. It is remarkable how dis- 
ease and mortality increase with distress or bad 
times; the increase appearing to fall upon the 
destitute. —Spectator. 
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From the Examiner. 
Essays on Natural History, chiefly Ornithology. By 
Cuartes Waterton, Esq., author of ** Wan- 
derings in South America.” Second series : 
With a Continuation of the Autobiography of 
the Author. Longman & Co. 


Ir gives us hearty pleasure to meet with Mr. 
Waterton again. To miserable mortals “‘ close in 
populous cities pent,’’ his books are as a vigorous 
autumn air. He hints that this may be his last. 
But he must write many more before he comes to 
any such determination, and after he has come to 
it, break it as soon as may be. He is a charming 
writer. Candid, cordial, good-hearted, and full of 
the most masculine sympathies. 

Mr. Waterton’s Autohography will rank with 
the most piquant and comprehensive pieces of that 
kind of writing in the language. The principal 
matters described in the present Continuation are 
a journey to the continent, and a shipwreck off the 
Isle of Elba. But we read also, with the greatest 
satisfaction, that the premises at Walton Hall are 
at last effectually cleared of every Hanoverian rat, 
young and old; Hercules having once more proved 
himself more than a match for Cacus. 

We called Mr. Waterton’s last little book of 
Essays, a bill for the relief of animal disabili- 
ties, and we say the same of its successor. The 
persecuted and defamed of the dumb creation con- 
tinue to find their champion and defender in Mr. 
Waterton. To the cases of the Barn Owl, the 
Starling, the Hedgehog, the Magpie, the Raven, 
the Jay, and the Cormorant; to say nothing of 
such matters as heretic denials of nose to the vul- 
ture, of natural appetite to the crocodile, and of 
reasonable courage to the alligator; we have now 
to add defences of the Toad and the Polecat. 
Let us hear what the charity of Mr. Waterton 
can suggest on these uninviting subjects. If he is 
a good hater on some points he is a good lover on 
many more ; and in what appears deformity to vul- 
gar observers of nature he knows where to find a 
beauty and a fitness. So pays he back with interest 
the gratitude he owes her, for the intimate friend- 
ship and communion in which he has passed his life. 


THE TOAD. 

**' That poor, despised, and harmless reptile, is 
admirable in its proportions, and has an eye of 
such transcendent beauty, that when I find one I 
place it on my hand to view it more minutely. Its 
skin, too, so completely adapted to the subter- 
raneous places into which it goes fur shelter, is 
well worthy the attention of the philosopher. As 
this little animal is innocuous, I feel sorry when I 
see it trampled under foot by inconsiderate people, 
who have learned from their grandmothers that it 
is full of venom.” 


A WORD FOR THE POLECAT. 

‘*On being told that this ill-seented animal dis- 
charges a ‘fluid given him by Nature as a de- 
fence,’ I cannot refrain from asking, by what 
power of intuition the polecat is convinced that a 
sme}], naturally agreeable to itself, is absolutel 
intolerable to man? Did birds and beasts 





an intelligible language, as they are said to have 
done in the days of Ovid, we should get at their 
true history with greater ease; and our ornithol- 
ogy would be much more free from the romance 
which at present pervades it. * * * * The 
stinking polecat, shunned by most people and per- 
secuted by everybody, presents to our view a sym- 
metry of no ordinary beauty. The length of his 
— is wonderfully well adapted to that of his 
neck ; and when he carries his prey, there is such 
a stateliness in his whole contour, that it is impos- 
sible not to be struck with the elegance of his 
motions.”’ 


Somebody considered these very bad tastes, and 
thought to condemn them properly by comparing 
Mr. Waterton to a carrion crow. But comparison 
with a bird of even such notoriously bad character 
and filthy habits did not disturb Mr. Waterton. 
He contented himself, speaking in the character of 
the crow, with thanking the somebody aforesaid 
for a store of tainted food supplied in his Biog- 
raphy of Birds. The attack is not likely to be re- 
peated. : 

The truth is that Mr. Waterton has the better 
of all his opponents on points of this kind. None 
of them have his amount of keen and original ob- 
servation ; few have studied nature so closely with 
their own eyes; none, under whatsoever rough- 
ness of speech disguised, can speak of all her 
works with such a hearty tolerance and large good 
will. His books, with little of the learned pre- 
tences, have a store of cheerful wisdom in them 
which yields unfailing instructiveness and plea- 
sure. 


‘* When we talk of this ugly animal, or of that 
deformed reptile, or of such a pernicious insect, 
the true solution of these remarks is, that we avoid 
the bear because he would hug us to death; that 
we dread the cayman because he would swallow 
us; and that we abhor the bug on account of its 
bite and unsavory smell. Still, whilst we are ex- 
amining these animals as they lie dead before us, 
we may remark with the monster Nero, treading 
over his own prostrate mother, we did not think 
that they had been so handsome. In our rambles 
up and down this globe, when we fall in with ani- 
mals whose shape appears to us either defective or 
deformed, and whose habits cannot be accounted 
for, we may lay it down to a certainty, that the 
work of our great Creator is perfect in all its 
parts ; and that we are at a loss how to turn it to 
our profit, solely because we have not spent a 
sufficient time at school. in the instructive field of 
nature.’” 


On the other hand, truth will not let him leave 
a popular tradition uncontradicted, however favor- 
ing to his favorites it may be. The song of the 
swan, for instance. Dear as his Ovid is, and still 
read with boyish ardor as he sits up in trees, he is 
forced to object to the song of 


THE DYING SWAN. 


‘‘Once I had an opportunity, which rarely oc- 
curs, of being with a swan in its last illness. 


Although I gave no credence to the es 
notion which antiquity had entertained of 
from the mouth of the dying swan, still I felt 
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anxious to hear some plaintive sound or other, 
some soft inflection of the voice, which might tend 
to justify that notion in a small degree. But 1 
was disappointed. 

‘This poor swan was a great favorite, and had 
been the pride of the lake time out of mind. 
Those who spend their life in the country, and 
pay attention to the ordinary movements of birds, 
will easily observe a change in them, whenever 
their health is on the decline. I perceived that 
the plumage of this swan put on a weather-beaten 
appearance, and that the bird itself no longer 
raised the feathers of his wings, as he passed 
through the water before me. Judging that he 
was unwell, | gave orders that he should be sup- 
plied with bread and boiled potatoes. Of these he 
ate sparingly, and in a day or two he changed his 
quarters, probably for want of sufficient shelter 
from the wind. Having found his way down to 
the stables, he got upon a small fishpond there, 
out of the reach of storms. From this time he 
never fended for food, but he continued to take a 
little white bread now and then from my hand. 
At last he refused this ; and then he left the water 
for good and all, and sat down on the margin of 
the pond, with evident signs of near-approaching 
death. He soon became too weak to support his 
long neck in an upright position. He nodded, and 
then tried to recover himself, and then nodded 
again, and again held up his head; ull at last, 
quite enfeebled and worn out, his head fell gently 
on the grass, his wings became expanded a trifle 
or so, and he died whilst | was looking on. ‘This 
was in the afternoon, and I had every facility of 
watching his departing hour, for | was attending 
the masons, some thirty yards from the pond to 
which the swan had retired. He never even ut- 
tered his wonted ery, nor so much as a sound, to 
indicate what he felt within.”’ 


It is gratifying to Jearn from Mr. Waterton, in a 
subsequent passage, that all the inconsistent and 
unaccountable actions of this world are not the 
exclusive property of the human being. 


** Whilst I am actually writing this, there are 
two geese on the lawn before me. One of them is 
a Canada goose, the other a barnacle gander. The 
latter is about half the size of the former. Not- 
withstanding this disparity, the old fool of a goose 
has taken the insignificant little fellow into connu- 
bial favor, although there are four-and-twenty 
others of the Canada species here, from which she 
has it fully in her power to make a more profitable 
choice. Singular to tell, this is the third year that 
these infatuated simpletons have paired, and the 
goose laid eggs, without any chance of a progeny. 
And, in high quarters, sometimes unions take 
place, where the husband is ignorant of the lan- 
guage of his wife, and the wife of that of her 
husband. * * * * My tom-cat, apparently an 
excellent mouser, will sometimes prefer a dry bis- 
cuit to a mutton chop. Sterne’s ass seemed to 
relish macaroon. Did all asses relish macaroon, 
we might doubt the fitness of the Spanish proverb, 
‘La mel no es para la boca del asno:”” Honey is 
not made for the mouth of the ass. Parrots in 
cages will pull off their own feathers, and eat 
them by the dozen. Blackbirds, although on very 
short allowance, caused by the frosty weather, 
would not touch their favorite ivy berries, which 
were thrown down in abundance for them in the 
gardea of my friend, Mr. Loudon of Bayswater. I 





knew a healthy old owl who took her confinement 
so much to heart that she refused all kind of food, 
and died at last for want of it. And, when 1 was 
in the Mediterranean Sea, I saw a brute in the 
shape of a man, swallow pieces of raw fowl 
(which he had torn asunder, feathers and al],) with 
as much avidity as Sir Robert Peel devours our 
incomes.”’ 


In a Jater page of the book, we must not omit to 
add, amende is made to little Barnacle. All the 
eggs of which he is parent do not prove addle. 
The exertions of the faithful couple are rewarded 
at last; the unpromising choice of the old fool of 
a Canadian vindicated ; and Mr. Waterton obliged 
good-humoredly to confess that he stands con- 
vinced by a hybrid, reprimanded by a gander, and 
instructed by a goose. 


‘* Last year this incongruous though persevering 
couple visited the island again, and proceeded with 
the work of incubation in the same place, and 
upon hay which had been purposely renewed. 
Nothing could exceed the assiduity with which 
the little Barnacle stood guard, often on one leg, 
over his bulky partner, day after day, as she was 
performing her tedious task. If anybody ap- 
proached the place, his cackling was incessant ; 
he wonld run at him with the fury of a turkey- 
cock; he would jump up at his knees, and not 
desist in his aggressions until the intruder had 
retired. There was something so remarkably dis- 

roportionate betwixt this goose and gander, that 
Pines to this the name of Mopsus, and to that the 
name of Nisa; and I would sometimes ask the 
splendid Canadian Nisa, as she sat on her eggs, 
how she could possibly have Jost her heart to so 
diminutive a little fellow as Barnacle Mopsus, 
when she had so many of her own comely species 
present, from which to choose a happy and efficient 
partner. 

* The whole affair appeared to be one of ridicule 
and bad taste ; and I was quite prepared for a ter- 
mination of it, similar to that of the preceding 
years, when behold' to my utter astonishment, out 
came two young ones, the remainder of the five 
eggs being addle. 

** The vociferous gesticulations and strutting of 
little Mopsus were beyond endurance, when he 
first got sight of his long-looked-for progeny. He 
screamed aloud, whilst Nisa helped him to attack 
me with their united wings and hissings as I 
approached the nest in order to convey the little 
ones to the water ; for the place at which the old 
birds were wont to get upon the island lay at some 
distance, and I preferred to launch them close to 
the cherry-tree, which done, the parents immedi- 
ately jamped down into the water below, and then 
swam off with them to the opposite shore. This 
loving couple, apparently so ill-assorted and dis- 
proportionate, has brought up the progeny with 
great care and success. It has now arrived at its 
full growth, and is in mature plumage. * * * 
I am writing this in the middle of February. Ina 
fortnight or three weeks more, as the breeding 
season approaches, perhaps my little Mopsus and 
his beauteous Nisa may try their lack once more, 
at the bole of the superannuated cherry-tree. I 
shall have all in readiness, and shall be glad to see 
them.”’ \ 





We must place beside this picture of family 
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love a subject of fierce hatred equally worthy of the 
master. Edwin Landseer never painted a picture 
more finely characteristic, more spirited and dra- 
matic, than this of 


A HARE FIGHT. 


‘*On Easter Sunday, in the afternoon, as I was 
proceeding, with my brother-in-law, Mr. Carr, to 
louk at a wild-duck’s nest in an adjacent wood, we 
saw two hares fighting with inconceivable fury on 
the open ground, about a hundred and fifty yards 
distant from us. They stood on their hinder legs 
like two bull-dogs resolutely bent on destruction. 

** Having watched them for about a quarter of an 
hour, we then entered the wood ;—I observing to 
Mr. Carr that we should find them engaged on our 
return. 

‘* We staid in the wood some ten minutes, and 
on leaving it, we saw the hares still in desperate 
battle. ‘They had moved along the hill side, and 
the grass was strongly marked with their down for 
a space of twenty yards. At last, one of the syl- 
van warriors fell on its side, and never got upon its 
legs again. Its antagonist then retreated for a 
yard or so,—stood still for a minute, as if in con- 
templation, and then rushed vengefully on the fall- 
en foe. This retreat and advance was performed 
many times ;—the conqueror striking his prostrate 
adversary with its fore feet, and clearing off great 
quantities of down with them. 

‘**In the mean time, the vanquished hare rolled 
over and over again, but could not recover the use 
of its legs, although it made several attempts to do 
so. Its movements put you in mind of a drunken 
man trying to get up from the floor, after a hard 
night in the ale-house. It now lay still on the 
ground, effectually subdued ; whilst the other con- 
tinued its attacks upon it, with the fury of a little 
demon. Seeing that the fight was over, we ap- 
proached the scene of action,—the conqueror hare 
retiring as we drew near. 

‘**T took up the fallen combatant just as it was 
breathing its last. Both its sides had been com- 
pletely bared of fur, and large patches of down 
had been torn from its baek and belly. It wasa 
well-conditioned buck hare, weighing, I should 
suppose, some seven or eight pounds. 

‘* Mr. Carr’s groom was standing by the stable 
door, as | came up with the hare in my hand. 
Here, John, said I, take this to your own house, 
and get your wife to dress it for your family ;—it 
is none the worse for being killed on Easter Sun- 
day :—and then I told him how it had come into 
my possession. He thanked me kindly for it ; and 
1 learnt from Mr. Carr, at the end of the week, that 
John’s wife had made it into a pie, with the addi- 
tion of a few rashers of bacon ;—that it proved to 
be uncommonly good ;—and that they would all 
remember, for many years to come, the aon be- 
twixt the two hares in the park at Walton Hall, on 
Easter Sunday afternoon, the 16th of April, 1843.”’ 


Our last extracts are from the Autobiography. 


CONTINENTAL NUISANCES. 


‘* There are many things in Rome which offend 
our English feelings, although the natives do not 
seem to be at all affected by them. Thus all the 
spouts send down torrents of water from the eaves 
of the houses into the streets below, inflicting a 
deluge on those who have not learned the art of 
threading their way successively through the spaces 
which intervene betwixt the descending torrents. 





Many a time have I received on my shoulders this 
annoying fall of water. The streets, too, are 
abominably filthy with offensive matter, causing a 
nuisance which would not be tolerated for a single 
day in an English town ; and within the entrance 
door of many of their dwellings there may be seen 
a pool which loudly calls for the mop, if the purity 
of ladies’ flounces be an object worthy of attention. 
Again; the kitchens of these Italians appear as 
though they had never once been whitewashed 
since the days of Ancient Rome; whilst their 
cooking utensils are, at times, none of the most 
cleanly. A friend of mine had ordered an omelet 
for supper. His servant, on going accidentally into 
the kitchen, saw the cook preparing it in a kind of 
thing which I dare not exactly describe. But the 
reader will understand me when | inform him that 
the filthy rascal, not heaving a proper kitchen-pan 
at hand, had actually been up into the bedroom 
for a substitute. Our English maid once express- 
ing a wish for a culinary utensil, in order to pour 
some broth into it, the tralian servant had one in 
her eye which would just suit. She went and 
brought the brass pan in which we regularly 
washed our feet.’’ 


THE BIRD-MARKET OF ROME. 


**T fear the world will rebuke me when I tell it, 
that, instead of ferreting out antiquities and visitin 
modern schools of sculpture and of painting, i 
passed a considerable portion of my time in the 
extensive bird-market of Rome. I must however 
remark, that the studio of Vallati, the renowned 
painter of wild boars, had great attractions for me ; 
and I have now at home, a wild boar done by him 
in so masterly a style, and finished so exquisitely, 
that it obtains unqualified approbation from all who 
inspect it. 

** The bird-market of Rome is held in the en- 
virons of the Rotunda, formerly the Pantheon. 
Nothing astonished me more than the quantities of 
birds which were daily exposed for sale during the 
season; I could often count above four hundred 
thrushes and blackbirds, and often a hundred robin 
red-breasts in one quarter of it; with twice as 
many larks, and other small birds in vast profusion. 
In the course of one day, seventeen thousand quails 
have passed the Roman custom-house ; these pret- 
ty vernal and autumnal travellers are taken in nets 
of prodigious extent on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. In the spring of the year and at the close 
of summer, cartloads of ringdoves arrive at the 
stalls near the Rotunda. At first the venders 
were shy with me; but as we got better acquaint- 
ed, nothing could surpass their civility, and their 
wishes to impart every information to me; and 
when they had procured a fine and rare specimen, 
they always put it in a drawer apart for me. 
These birdmen outwardly had the appearance of 
Italian banditti, but it was all outside and nothing 
more ; they were good men notwithstanding their 
uncouth looks, and good Christians too, for | could 
see them waiting at the door of the church of the 
Jesuits, by half-past four o'clock on a winter's 
morning, to be ready for the first mass.’’ 


We close the book reluctantly. We should like 
to have given its protest against the philanthropy 
of the New Chimney Sweeping Act. Mr. Water- 
ton’s proposition to transform into geese the legis- 
lative Solons who distinguished themselves by that 
measure, and to condemn them to pass down our 
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chimneys once a month to do the needful with 
their wings and beaks, has our friendly concurrence. 
We have not quoted the half of what we had 
marked ; but enough, we think, to interest the 
reader heartily. Mr. Waterton’s plain-speaking 
candor would almost give credibility to a Catholic 
marvel. His own absolute belief of what he tells, 
you can never doubt, whether Catholic or Protest- 
ant. Let us add that his love to his old fallen 
faith we respect; though, with other views of the 
hopes and history of man, we cannot profess to 
sympathize with the forms of devotion it assumes. 
It only remains for us to give the reader one 
more decisive reason why he should purchase this 
pleasing little volume. It is, says Mr. Waterton, 
**an unsolicited donation to the widow of my poor 
departed friend, Mr. Loudon, whose vast labors in 
the cause of science have ensured to him an im- 
perishable reputation. If this trifling present on 
my part shall be the means of conveying one 
single drop of balm to the wound which it has 
pleased Heaven lately to inflict on the heart of 
that excellent lady, my time will have been well 
employed, and my endeavors amply requited.’’ 





THE POST-OFFICE INQUIRY. 


Tue committee of sgcrecy appointed by the 
House of Commons * to inquire into the state of 
the law in respect of the detaining and opening of 
letters at the general post-office, and into the mode 
under which the authority given for such detaining 
and opening has been exercised,” presented their 
report to the House on Monday. It is an elabor- 
ate document, filling some fifteen pages of the par- 
liamentary folio. 

The committee trace the history not only of the 
practice of intercepting letters, but of the origin 
and earlier growth of the post-office ; in the nature 
of which the practice took its rise. In these inqui- 
ries they have been assisted by Sir Francis Pal. 

rave, of the rolls office, Mr. Lechmere and Mr. 
Tai: of the state paper office, and Mr. Reeve, 
of the council office. 

The precise period when the crown first under- 
took to carry letters for its subjects does not ap- 
pear. At first, messengers or runners, called 
‘the posts,’’ were employed to carry the royal 
despatches, at home and abroad ; then they carried 
letters for the convenience of persons in the royal 
court. The first ‘* master of the posts’’ was Brian 
Tuke, who held the office in 1516 and also in 1533. 
It was granted, by a succession of patents, to other 
pempat, throughout the reigns of Henry the 

tighth, Elizabeth, James the First, and Charles 
the First. 

‘* With regard to correspondence conveyed by 
other messengers than their own, our monarchs 
viewed it with great suspicion; but it was espe- 
cially towards letters arriving from or going to 
parts beyond the seas that their vigilance seems to 
have been directed. The frequency of disputed 
successions to the crown, and the constant er 
entertained of the court of Rome, will assist in ex- 
plaining their desire to prevent such correspon- 
dence. All letters coming from bevond the seas 
were directed to be seized ; but in the time of Ed- 
ward the second, to whose reign the first record 


of this kind belongs, the king’s bailiffs, in assisting 





the admiral of the fleet to search for letters, were 
forbidden under the pretext of such powers 10 at- 
tack or oppress any merchants or others crossing 
the seas. The open seizure by Wolsey, in 1525, 
of the despatches sent from this country by the 
ambassador of the Emperor Charles the fifth, is a 
proof of the extraordinary jealousy with which 
foreign correspondence was regarded, and of the 
vigilance with which it was watched.”” When 
the office of master of the posts was granted by 
Elizabeth, in 1590, to John Stanhope, a royal 
proclamation prohibited ‘‘ all persons whatsoever 
from gathering up, receiving, bringing, or carrying 
out of the realm, any letters or packets, without 
the allowance of the masters and comptro]lers of 
the posts, or their deputies.”’ Similar prohibi- 
tions are contained in the proclamations announcing 
the appointment of new postmasters in the two 
subsequent reigns. ‘* The practice probably be- 
gan at an early period, and afterwards grew into a 
regular custom, of allowing private persons to 
avail themselves of the king's posts for transmit- 
ting their correspondence. This probably became 
a perquisite to the postmasters ; while at the same 
time it gave to ministers of state the power of nar- 
rowly inspecting the whole of the written commu- 
nications of this country.” 

In 1619, a new patent office, that of ‘* postmas- 
ter of England for foreign parts,’’ was created, 
and bestowed on Matthew De Quester. Between 
him and Lord Stanhope, the ‘‘ king’s postmaster’’ 
under the old form of patent, arose much litiga- 
tion ; which terminated in the retreat of Lord Stan- 
hope. In the course of the dispute, the merchants 
of London were permitted to send their letters be- 
yond seas by their own messengers. Sir John 
Coke, however, objected to that license; saying, 
in a letter to Lord Conway, his co-secretary of 
state, that his colleague ** best knew what account 
they shall be able to give in their places of that 
which passeth by letters in or out of the land, if 
every man may convey letters, under the covers 
of merchants, to whom and what place he pleas- 
eth,’ &c. The privilege, with very stringent 
conditions, was afterwards limited to the company 
of merchant adventurers, and only for their own 
letters. ‘* De Quester’s patent came into posses- 
sion of one Thomas Witherings, who suggested 
to the crown a plan for the enure re-organization 
of the inland posts, which, instead of producing at 
that time any revenue to the state, were a burden 
to it of 3,400/. per annum. The plan proposed 
consisted essentially of three parts,—the estabiish- 
ment of fixed rates of postage ; substituting horse- 
posts, which were to travel at the rate of one hun- 
dred and twenty miles in twenty-four hours, in- 
stead of foot-posts, which travelled at the raté of 
eighteen miles, and giving to the public generally 
the use of the post-office. This plan was adopted ; 
Witherings was appointed to the office ; and thus 
became centered in the same person the offices of 
postmaster for inland and for foreign letters. In 
1635 and1637 appeared two proclamations, to no- 
tify and give effect to the new plan of Mr. With- 
erings ; and in both these there were clauses pro- 
hibiting any other than Mr. Witherings or his 
deputies from carrying letters.” . 

tis needless to trace the succession to the pa- 
tent, or the conflicting pretensions to it that arose. 
The validity of the clause in the grant to Wither- 
ings of the inland letter office, prohibiting any but: 
the persons appointed by the patentee from reeeiv- 
ing or delivering letters at any place where the- 
patentee should settle posts, was brought in ques-- 
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tion, in 1646, before a committee of the House of | 
Lords. Two of the judges were appointed assist- 
ants to the committee, and pronounced the restric- 
tive clauses to be ‘‘ void and not good in law.”’ 
The foreign letter office patent was not referred to 
the cormmittee. Acting on that decision, in 1650, 
the common council of London, dissatisfied with 
the government weekly posts, established posts 
twice a week on several roads, and on the whole 
of the line to Scotland. Ona report to that effect 
from the council of state, the parliament resolved, 
** that the offices of postumasters, inland and foreign, 
are and ought to be in the sole power and disposal 
of the parliament ;’’ and they referred it to the 
council of state to consider how those offices might 
best be settled; and in the mean time to take or- 
ders for the present management thereof. 

In 1657, Cromwell caused parliament to pass a 
bill for improving the post-office ; and at the res- 
toration it was farmed by Henry Bishopp, at a rent 
ef 21,5007. a year. A bill of 1660 reénacted the 
act of 1657; and‘no other statute on the subject 
pesos until the reign of Queen Anne. In the 
ease to Bishopp, the power of inspecting and sur- 
veying letters within the post-office was reserved 
to the secretaries of state; and in the lease to 
Bishopp’s successor, O’ Neale, oceur words nearly 
corresponding with those in the statute of Anne— 
all officers of the post-office are forbidden to open 
or detain letters, ‘‘ except by the immediate war- 
rant of our principal secretaries of state.”’ 

«In reviewing that period of the history of the 
country which commences with 1641, your com- 
mittee beg to notice the following incidents, as 
bearing on the subject of their inquiry. Repeated 
stoppages of the foreign mails were made by the 
erders of the two Houses; and committees were 
apeeiotee, composed of the members of both 

ouses, to open and read the letters stopped. On 
one of those occasions, Mr. Pym reported the an- 
swer of the Lords to a message from the Commons 
to stop the foreign mails, ‘ that they did yield to 
the opening of letters ; but it would be very incon- 
venient if often used.’ 

** The opening and detention of the letters coming 
from France and Antwerp, in November, 1641, led 
to a complaint to the King and to the Lords from 
the ambassador of the republic of Venice. 

‘* The preamble to the act of Cromwell’s parlia- 
ment for settling the postage of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, enumerates among the advan- 
tages of the post, that it is the best means to ‘ dis- 
eover and prevent many dangerous and wicked de- 
signs Which have been and are daily contrived 
against the peace and welfare of the common- 
wealth, the intelligence whereof cannot well be 
communicated but by letter of escript.’ 

‘* It seareely needed this evidence to prove that 
during the protectorate recourse was had to the 
expedient of opening letters. This fact is suffi- 
ciently apparent from the number of letters desig- 
nated as ‘ intercepted letters,’ in the state corre- 
spondence of Secretary Thurloe. ME GEM, 

‘Although, after quoting the cited clauses from 
the leases granted to Bishopp and O’Neale, and 
the words from the proclamation of 1663, no rea- 
sonable doubt can be entertained that the govern- 
ments of the different monarchs who reigned be- 
tween 1660 and 1711 had frequently recourse to 
the practice of opening letters, yet the only in- 
stance during that period that has come under the 





notice of your committee is that of Coleman, one 
of the victims of the Popish plot.’’ 
The committee now come to the period subse- 
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quent to the passing of the 9th of Anne, the first 
statute which recognized the practice of opening 
letters, now under consideration. But they first 
notice several oceasions in the last century on 
which, both in parliament and in courts of judica- 
ture, this practice was brought distinctly under 
publie attention. ‘About eleven years after the 
passing of the act, namely in the year 1722-3. in the 
course of the proceedings had on passing the bills 
of pains and penalties against the Bishop of Ro- 
chester and his two associates Kelly and Plunket, 
the principal evidence adduced against the parties 
accused was that of post-office clerks and others, 
who, in obedience to warrants from the secretary 
of state, had detained, opened, copied, and deci- 
phered letters to or from those parties. In the 
committee on the bill against Atterbury, in the 
House of Peers, the clause of the statute of Anne 
was referred to and commented on by the bishop's 
counsel, who raised a doubt whether the copying 
of a letter were sanctioned by the act; but in no 
one of these three cases was any question raised 
as to the legality of the warrants’ In 1735, 
several members of the Commons complained that 
their letters had been opened ; and the House re- 
solved that it was a high breach of privilege to 
open letters to members, without a warrant under 
the hand of one of the principal secretaries of state 
** for every such opening and looking into.”’ 

In 1742, the secret committee appointed ‘to in- 
quire into the conduct of the Earl of Orford, during 
the last ten years of his being first lord of the trea- 
sury and chancellor and under-treasurer of his 
majesty’s exchequer,”’ gave a description of the 
establishment for inspecting letters, as maintained 
by the governments over which Sir Robert Wal- 
pole had presided ; but abstained from stating on 
what particular occasions that establishment had 
been made available. It appears from the infor- 
mation laid before your committee, that under the 
pressure of the rebellion of 1745, which followed 
almost immediately on the downfall of the admin- 
istration of Sir Robert Walpole, his successors 
issued warrants for stopping and opening post- 
letters, of a very general and unlimited character. 

“In the year 1758, Dr. Hensey, a physician, 
was tried on a charge of high treason, being ac- 
cused of a treasonable correspondence with the en- 
emy. The principal evidence on which he was 
convicted was that of a letter-earrier and a post- 
office clerk ; the latter of whom had opened Dr. 
Hensey’s letters, and delivered them to the secre- 
tary of state.”’ 

e last instance in which the power was exer- 
cised under circumstances of public notoriety was 
in 1795, in the ease of Horne Tooke : a letter by 
Mr. Tooke to Mr. Joyce was intercepted, led to 
his arrest, and was produced in evidence. ‘It is 
now so long since any public trial has taken place, 
in which facts ascertained by opening and detain- 
ing letters at the post-office have been adduced in 
evidence, that it seems to have been nearly for- 
gotten by the public that such a practice ever ex- 
isted.”” 


The committee now ‘“ proceed to show, from 
evidence of a more secret and confidential nature, 
to what extent this practice has been carried on, 
by the same authority, during the past and present 
centuries. Before entering, however, on this head 
of inquiry, they consider it proper to observe, that 
they have had before them, with few exceptions, 
every person now living who has held the seals 
of secretary of state for home or foreign affairs 
since the year 1822, as well as two noblemen 
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who have discharged the office of lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, and several persons who have held con- 
fidential situations under them ; and they have fur- 
ther examined the present postmaster-general, the 
secretaries of the post-office for Mngland and Ire- 
land, together with several of the most confidential 
officers in every branch of the foreign office, the 
home office, and the post-office ; and that all these 
witnesses, without exception, have made to your 
committee the most full and unreserved disclo- 
sures; so much so as to have rendered it superfiu- 
ous for your committee to examine any other wit- 
nesses.”’ 

They give the subjoined tables, with the re- 


mark that the earlier records of the warrants issued | 
are very imperfect ; as is known by the fact that! 





, Total number of persons named in the above 
warrants, 724. 

This would give a little more than eight war- 
rants, on the average, per year, and about two 
persons, on the average, for each warrant. 
Among the warrants there are eight, applied each 
to some particular object, but not restricted to any 
definite number of persons. 

The above warrants classed under certain heads 
—Bank of England, 13; bankruptey,2; murder, 
theft, fraud, &c., 144; treason, sedition, &e., 
77; prisoners of war, 13; revenue, 5; foreign 
correspondence, 20; letters returned to writers, 
7; address copied, 1; forged frank, 1; uncertain, 
89. Total, 372. 

The secretaries of state who have signed the 


many of the cases mentioned above are not includ-| warrants referred to in the two preceding abstracts, 


| 
o 


ed in the records which exist—such as those of | are named in the following list, arranged in the 


Atterbury, Plunket, Kelly, Hensey, and Horne 
Tooke. From 1799, the records are fuller; but 
Earl Spencer was the first to introduce the custom 
of recording the warrants in a book, not belonging 
to the secretary of state personally, but to the 


office. 

ANNUAL NUMBER OF WARRANTS IN EACH YEAR, FROM 
1712 ro 1798, sO FAR AS AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
SAME COULD BE MADE UP. 








Number | Namber | Number 
Year, of Year. of | Year. of 

Warrants.} Warrants. | Warrants. 
1712 i 1744 3 1765 1 
1713 2 1745 7 1770 3 
1723 1 1746 1 1772 1 
1730 1 1749 1 1773 1 
1731 2 \1751 1 1774 2 
1734 3 1752 1 1776 1 
1735 4 1753 6 1777 2 
1736 3 \1754 1 1778 2 
1737 3 1755 1 1782 3 
1738 7 \1756 1 1783 1 
1739 5 1763 3 1754 1 
1740 1 1764 1 From 1788 2 ¢ 
1741 4 1765 1 to 1799 § 
1742 2 1766 4 —_— 
1743, 4767s Ss*(Total ~=—s10 





The above warrants classed under certain heads : 
—Bank of England, 8; bankruptey, 5; murder, 
theft, fraud, &c., 14; prisoners of war, 1; rev- 
enue, 10; foreign correspondence, 35; treason, 
sedition, &c., 5; libel, 2; forgery, 1; debtor 
absconding from creditors, 2; private case, 1; 
uncertain, 17. ‘otal, 101. 


ANNUAL NUMBER OF WARRANTS IN EACH YEAR 
FROM 1799 To 1844. 


Year. Number. {Year. — Number. \Year. Number. 








1799 9 |1815 2 | 1831 17 
1800 = IL 1816 0 /1832 5 
180% 7 |1817 11 = |1833 4 
1902 6s*SIS Si SsCSiNSSAC 
1803 7 1819 6 1835 7 
1804 2 1820 6 |1836 7 
1805 7 = |1821 1 = {1837 4 
1806 9 1822 12 /|1838 8 
1807 13/1823 7 |1839 86:16 
1808 2 {1824 2 1840 7 
180911 j 18825 6 1841 18 
1810 6 =| 1826 8 1842 20 
1811 8 |1827 8 1843 8 
1812 28 _—Ss | 1828 4 1844 7 
1813 8 1829 5 — 
1814 3 [1830s 4 372 








order of date. 


1712-13, the Earl of Dartmouth. 1713, the 
Right Hon. Wm. Bromley. 1722, Lord Viscount 
Townshend. 1730-46, Lord Harrington. 1735- 
1754, Duke of Newcastle. 1749, Duke of Bed- 
ford. 1752-3, the Earl of Holderness. 1755, the 
Right Hon. Sir T. Robinson. 1756, the Right 
Hon. H. Fox. 1763, the Earl of Halifax. 1765- 
7, Right Hon. Gen. Conway. 1766, Duke of 
Richmond. 1766-7, the Earlof Shelburne. 1770, 
the Earl of Sandwich.. 1770-4, the Earl of Roche- 
fort. 1776-7, Lord Viscount Weymouth. 1778, 
the Earl of Suffolk. 1782-3, Right Hon. T. 
Townshend. 1782, the Right Hon. C. J. Fox. 
1784, Marquis of Carmarthen. 1799-1801, Duke 
of Portland. 1801-3. Lord Pelham. 1803, Right 
Hon. C. Yorke. 1804-6, Lord Hawkesbury, and 
1807-9. 1806-7, Earl Spencer. 1807, Right 
Hon. C. W. W. Wynn. = 1809-12, the Right 
Hon. R. Rider. 1812-21, Lord Viscount Sid- 
mouth. 1822-30, the Right Hon. Sir R. Peel. 
1822-3, Right Hon. G. Canning. 1823, Earl Ba- 
thurst. 1827, Lord Viscount Goderich. 1827, 
Right Hon. W. S. Bourne. 1827, Marquis of 
Lansdowne. 1830-4, Lord Viscount Melbourne. 
1833-40, Lord Palmerston. 1834. Lord Viscount 
Duncannon. 1834, Duke of Wellington. 1834- 
5, Right Hon. H. Goulburn. 1835-9, Lord John 
Russell. 1838, Lord Glenelg. 1839-41, the 
Marquis of Normanby. 1841-4, Right Hon. Sir 
J. Graham. 1844, Earl of Aberdeen. 

**A mong the warrants of the last century,”’ says 
the committee, ‘‘some few have been discovered 
that were issued on grounds which would now be 
considered highly objectionable, and would not be 
sanctioned by recent practice.’’ Specimens are 
given. One by Lord Dartmouth, in September, 
1712, directs the postmaster to send letters ad- 
dressed to four persons named, to be sent to the 
commissioners of customs for their perusal, as de- 
sired by a Mr. Carkess ; to ‘‘ discover the effects” 
of the four persons. ‘In 1741, at the request of 
A., a warrant issued, to permit A.’s eldest son to 
open and inspect any letters which A.’s youngest 
son might write to two females, one of whom that 
youngest son had imprudently married. Two 
warrants, in 1734, are issued, each at the instance 
of the creditors of a party who has abscouded ; it 
not being alleged that any positive fraud had been 
practised. One, issued in 1735, appears to have 
arisen out of a political libel; another in 1755, 
concerns a noted political libeller of the day, Dr. 
Shebbear. One, in 1746, arises out of a robbery 
of bank-bills, the property of the chamberlain of 
the city of London : all letters sent by post to Hol- 
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land ere to be examined ; and if any letter appears 
to contain any of the stolen bills, it is to be opened ; 
and on suspicion of any letter containing anything 
that may lead to a discovery, that letter is to be 
stopped, opened and nenaieel. Two warrants, in 
1738, and one in 1741, concerning the practice, 
then in constant operation, of enlisting recruits in 
Ireland for the Irish brigade in France.’’ In the 
eventful year of 1745, the Duke of Neweastle is- 
sued two general warrants, directing the postmas- 
ter-general to open and detain “ ad/ letters, pack- 
ets, or papers;’’ *‘ suspected to contain matters of 
a dangerous fendency;’’ and a warrant signed 
** Thomas Townshend,” dated in February, 1783, 
directs the postmaster-general to stop and open all 
letters addressed to Lord George Gordon, and by 
him to the northward. 

‘** Coming to the warrants of the present century, 
your committee have noticed among them, issued 
during certain periods of the last war, some few 
of very general nature. In 1800 and 1801, orders 
were given to the postmaster-general to open all 
letters addressed to persons in France, Flanders, 
and Holland, and all letters addressed to Dover, 
supposed to contain letters addressed to France, 
Flanders, and Holland. 

** As regards intestine commotion, your com- 
mittee found that a warrant was issued in 1799, to 
open the letters of seventeen persons at Manches- 
ter and Birmingham ; one in 1809, to open the 
letters of eighteen persons in Manchester and Liv- 
erpool. In 1812, warrants were directed to the 
several postmasters of Nottingham, Manchester, 
and Glasgow, directing them to open all such let- 
ters passing through these several] post-offices as 
should appear to A. B. (naming in each warrant 
some particular individual) to be of a suspicious 
nature, and likely to convey seditious and treason- 
able information, or to contain money intended to 
be applied to the purpose of promoting seditious or 
other disturbances. A warrant, nearly similar to 
the preceding, was issued in 1813, to the post- 
masters of Wareham and Weymouth, in Dorset- 
shire, and one to the same purpose, in 1817, to the 
postmaster of Nottingham. Among the names of 
persons not now living, whose letters were directed 
to be opened previously to the year 1822, are found 
those of Despard, Thistlewood, and Watson; and 
that of Mr. Hunt, once member of parliament for 
Preston. 

** With regard to the warrants issued during the 
last twenty-two years and a half, your committee 
have not observed among them a single warrant 
indefinite as to the number of persons coming 
within its scope. In every case the names are 
specified ; and in one instance only does the num- 
ber exceed six. * nt ° bd ® 

** During the outbreak in the manufacturing 
and mining districts which took place in August, 
1842, in the week of the greatest anxiety a clerk 
was sent down from the London post-office, with 
directions, under the authority of a secretary of 
state's warrant, to open the letters of six parties 
named therein, all taking a prominent part in the 
disturbances of that period. In the same week, 
the same clerk was directed, under authority of 
two other such warrants, to open the letters of 
ten other persons named, and a fortnight later to 
open the letters of one other person; making 
seventeen in all. Most of the persons whose let- 
ters were ordered on this occasion to be opened 
were indicted, and many buth indieted and con- 
victed befure the special commission appointed to 
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try the parties concerned in those disturbances. 
With one exception, these warrants were issued 
between the 18th and 25th ef August, 1842; and 
they were all cancelled on the 14th of October. 

** About the same time, two clerks were sent 
down to two provincial towns, each with direc- 
tions, under authority of a secretary of state’s war- 
rant, to open and examine the letters addressed 
to one individual in each town ; but in one of these 
cases there were no letters to open. One clerk 
employed on this duty returned to his ordinary 
business after a week’s absence, the othe¢ after an 
absence of five weeks.”’ 

Two clerks were sent down to inspect letters 
addressed to one person in each of three towns 
during the disturbances in South Wales: one war- 
rant was in force eighteen, the other seven days. 

‘Tt is these facts, probably, that have given rise 
to the report of a commission or commissions 
having visited the manufacturing districts charged 
with a general authority to open and inspect let- 
ters.”’ bd ® ° 

This brings the committee to the case of the 
warrant to open and detain the letters addressed to 
Mr. Mazzini. ‘‘ This warrant was issued on the 
Istof March, and cancelled on the 3d of June, in 
the present year. Throughout that period, the 
intercepted correspondence was transmitted unread 
from the home office to the secretary of state for 
foreign affairs. The facts of the case, so far as 
your committee feel themselves at liberty to dis- 
close them, appear to be as follows. Representa- 
tious had been made to the British government, 
from high sources, that plots, of which Mr. Mez- 
zini was the centre, were carrying on upon British 
territory to excite an insurrection in Italy ; and 
that such insurrection, should it assume a formida- 
ble aspect, would, from peculiar political cireum- 
stances, disturb the peace of Europe. The Brit- 
ish government, considering the extent to which 
British interests were involved in the maintenance 
of that peace, issued, on their own judgment, but 
not at the suggestion of any foreign power, a 
warrant to open and detain Mr. Mazzini’s letters. 
Such information, deduced from those letters, as 
appeared to the British government calculated to 
frustrate this attempt, was communicated to a for- 
eign power ; but the information so communicated 
was not of a nature to compromise, and did not 
compromise, the safety of any individual within 
the reach of that foreign power; nor was it made 
known to that power by what means or from what 
source that information had been obtained. 

‘*A warrant to open and detain all letters ad- 
dressed to Mr. Worcell and to Mr. Stolzman was 
issued on the 17th of April, 1844, and cancelled 
on the 20th of June. A arrant to open and de- 
tain all letters addressed to Mr. Grodicki at Paris, 
and to another foreign gentleman, was issued on 
the 3d of June, 1844, and cancelled on the 13th 
of the same month. The last two warrants rested 
on grounds connected with the personal safety of 
a foreign sovereign, inirusted to the protection 
of England. It appears to your committee, that, 
under circumstances so peculiar, even a slight 
suspicion of danger would justify a minister in 
taking extraordinary measures of precaution. The 
committee have not learned that there appeared in 
the letters that were detained anything to criminate 
the gentlemen whom the commitiee have very 
reluctantly named. 

‘*The committee think it may be desirable for 
them to make known, that the above three war- 
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rants are the only warrants to open the letters 
of foreigners which the present government has 
issued.”” 

Turning to general considerations, the commit- 
tee divide the warrants issued during the present 
century into two classes,—those relating to the 
letters of ordinary criminals ; and those relating to 
persons ‘‘ suspected to be engaged in proceedings 
dangerous to the state, or (as in Mazzini’s case) 
deeply involving British interests,’’ whether at 
home or abroad. ‘The first class of warrants orig- 
inate in [! private] application to the under-sec- 
retary of state for the home department; the 
second originate in the home office itself. There 
is nothing very striking in this part of the report. 
The statement that whole mail-bags have been 
sent to the home office for examination is flatly 
contradicted. In 1795, when Holland was in 
occupation of the French army, the secretary of 
state detained a// the mails to that quarter; and 
an act of parliament was passed to enable him to 
open the letters and return them to the writers,— 
a convenience which has'at other times been de- 
sired by writers. The number of warrants issued 
under this head from 1799 to 1844 is seven, as 
stated in the abstract. 

‘The general conelusion which the committee 
draw from the returns before abstracted is, that in 
equal intervals of time these warrants have been 
issued in nearly equal number by the several ad- 
ministrations which have been in power from the 
commencement of 1799 untilnow. * * * The 
general average of the warrants issued during the 
resent century does not much exceed eight 2 year. 
This number would comprehend, on an average, 
the letters of about sixteen persons annually; 
but how many letters to and from each person 
coming within the scope of these warrants have on 
an average been opened, we have no means of 
estimating, since no record of the number of let- 
ters detained and opened under warrant has been 
kept by the post-office; but there is no reason to 
believe that number to be great; and the commit- 
tee have ascertained that, in the case of many 
warrants, no letters whatever have been opened.”’ 
The average number of days’ duration for each 
warrant there is no means of aseertaining; but 
“itis probable that many a warrant had become 
inoperative long before the period when it was 
cancelled. In that respect there is a marked im- 
provement in the practice of the present home 
secretary as compared with that of his predeces- 
sors; since the average duration of the warrants 
issued since September, 1841, does not exceed 
forty days, and in many cases it is as low as three 
or four days. From the abstract that has been 
given of the warrants issued in the present century, 
it appears that about two-thirds of them were 
criminal warrants; for by far the greater portion 
of those marked ‘ uncertain’ appears to belong to 
this class. 

“The letters which have been detained and 
opened are, unless retained by special order, as 
sometimes happens in criminal cases, closed and 
resealed, without affixing any mark to indicate 
that they have been so detained and opened ; and 
are forwarded by post according to their respec- 
tive superscriptions.’* 

Other cases of the opening of letters, in the 
Dead Letter Ojfice for instance, are mentioned, 
merely as not relating to the matter in hand. 
With the exception of such inevitable accidents in 
the machinery of a post, and the warrants already 





specified, it appears that ‘‘ the secrecy of corre- 
spondence is inviolate.”’ 

‘** Your committee will here notice a statement 
which has been made, that letter-bags from Dub- 
lin, Brighton, and other places, have of late, 
before being opened, been taken, out of the usual 
course, into an inner room of the inland office at 
the general post-office, for the purpose of being 
there examined. The allegation of fact is correct 
so far as counting the letters and observing their 
external appearance goes. This is frequently done 
in order to ascertain the condition of the bags on 
their arrival, before their contents are delivered 
over to be sorted ; it having been found a neces- 
sary check upon the commission of irregularities 
by the subordinate functionaries of the post-office : 
but this examination has no connexion whatever 
with the opening of letters under warrant; and it 
is not the method practised when letters are de- 
tained and opened by authority of the secretary 
of state.”’ 

A brief statement is mace as to the law and 
practice in Ireland ; which do not differ materially 
from those in England. A table is given of 
thirty-one warrants issued by lords-lieutenant, 
secretaries, or lords justices, from 1832 to 1844, 
affecting sixty persons. In 1839, the warrants 
were nine in number, the persons sixteen ; In 1840, 
warrants two, persons eleven; in 1841, warrants 
three, persons nine. A second table classifies them 
as follows :—crimes, murder, robbery, &c., four- 
teen; ribandism, twelve; sedition, &c., two; 
bankruptey, one; forging a post-office stamp, 
one; letter returned to the writer, one; total, 
thirty-one. The lords-lieutenant and others who 
have signed these warrants are arranged in the 
following list, according to date :— 


1832, Marquis of Anglesey. 1834, E. J. Lit- 
tleton, (Sec.) 1831, Marquis Wellesley. 1835, 
Sarl of Mulgrave. 1836, Earlof Mulgrave. 1836, 
T. Drummond, (Sec.) 1837, T. Drummond, 
(Sec.) 1837, Lord Plunkett, (L. J.) 1837, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, (L. J.) 1838, Lord Morpeth, 
Sec.) 1839, Marquis of Normandy. 1839, Lord 
‘iscount Ebrington. 1839, Gen. Sir T. Blakeney 
(L. J.) 1841, Lord Viscount Ebrington. 1841, 
Chief Justice Bushe, (L.J.) 1841, Earl De Grey. 
i842, Earl De Grey. 1842, Sir E. Sugden, 
(L. L.) 1843, Earl De Grey. 


** The warrants issued in Ireland do not exceed 
three per annum on the average; each warrant 
comprehends on the average about two persons. 
The only warrant which bears the signature of 
the late Chief Justice Bushe, one of the lords 
justices, was issued with a view to obtain a clue 
to a murder; but it appearing that the magistrate 
to whom it was sent had applied for it for another 
purpose, that of ascertaining the state of the 
country, this was not assented to, and the warrant 
was not acted upon. * * More than a third of 
the warrants concern Ribandism, which wore a 
peculiarly threatening aspect in one particular 
year. ‘The letters in Ireland are not opened by the 
postmaster-general, but by a confidential clerk in 
the office of the chief-seeretary for Ireland.” 

The committee submit their conclusions to the 
House. As to warrants in furtherance of criminal 
justice, averaging about six in the year, with no 
data as to their successful employment, they sug- 
gest a doubt whether it is worth while to continue 
the practice ; although, on the other hand, public 
feeling is not much enlisted on that part of the 
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subject. The other class of warrants may have 
aided the executive government, especially in de- 
tecting the real strength of conspiracies and pre- 
venting exaggerated fears; but the number of 
such cases is sma!]—annually about two, affecting 
about four persons. ‘The greatest number of 
warrants of this description issued in any year 
within the present century is about sixteen; ex- 
tending in these cases to between forty or fifty 
persons. In addition to the argument derived from 
the smallness of the number affected, it must not 
be forgotten, that, after the publicity given to the 
fact that the secretary of state has occasionally 
recourse to the opening of letters as a means of 
defence in dangerous and difficult times, few who 
hereafter may engage in dangerous designs will 
venture to communicate their intentions by the 
medium of the post; and the importance of re- 
taining the power as a measure of detective police 
will consequently be greatly diminished. The last 
argument, however, supposes that there is no ab- 
solute certainty that a letter may not be inter- 
cepted; and it may appear to some, that to leave 
it a mystery whether,or no this power is ever 
exercised, is the way fest calculated to deter the 
evil-minded from applying the post to improper 
uses. It must also be remembered, that if such a 
power as this were formally abolished, the ques- 


tion would not be left quite in the same condition} account than is already kept of the 


as though the power had never been exercised or 
disputed: by withdrawing it, every criminal and 
conspirator against the public peace would be pub- 
licly assured that he should enjoy secure posses- 
sion of the easiest, cheapest, and most unobserved 
channel of communication, and that the secretary 
of state would not under any circumstances inter- 
fere with his correspondence. * * * Under 
these circumstances, it will be for parliament to 
consider whether they will determine upon any 
legislative regulation ; or whether they will prefer 
leaving the power on its present footing in point 
of law, in the hands of the secretary of state, to 
be used, on his responsibility, in those cases of 
emergency in which, according to the best of his 
judgment, its exercise would be sanctioned by an 
enlightened public opinion, and would appear to be 
strongly called for by important public interests.” 


The Select Committee of the Lords have also 
reported. Their report is much less full and 
explicit than the other; not exceeding a sixth in 
length, and hinting at scarcely anything that is 
not fully diseussed by the Commons. 

Ou the annual issue of the six warrants of the 
criminal class, they say—*‘ It is known in some 
instances to have led to the apprehension and con- 
viction of offenders, and to the recovery of prop- 
erty. It may seem that the issue of six or seven 
warrants annually, in proportion to the 30,000 or 
40,000 committals which take place in this king- 
dom, cannot be an efficient instrument of police : 
but on the other hand, the issue of six or seven 
warrants upon a circulation of 220,000,000 of let- 
ters cannot be regarded as materially interfering 
with the sanctity of private correspondence ; which, 
with these exceptions, there is not the slightest 
ground to believe has been ever invaded.”’ 

On the annual issue of the state class of war- 
rants, not exceeding two annually, the committee 
observe—*‘ It does not appear that from any one of 
these letters specific knowledge of great impor- 
tance has been obtained. The information, how- 
ever, which has been derived from this source has 
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been regarded as valuable; and may have given 
better information upon danger apprehended in 
particular districts than could be derived from 
local observation, or than might be collected from 
the vague and exaggerated rumors which in periods 
of disturbance very usually prevail. It is the con- 
current opinion of witnesses who have held high 
office, and who may be most competent to form a 
sound judgment, that they would reluctantly see 
this power abolished; and possibly it might be 
thought to be even more convenient and requisite 
in time of foreign war than it is in our present 
state of peace.”’ 

For the future, the committee give counsel some- 
what vague—‘* The committee leave it to the leg- 
islature to determine whether this power shall 
continue to exist, and have discussed such rules as 
have been suggested as guards upon its future 
exercise ,—namely, first, the concurrence of more 
than one of the high officers of state in the issue 
of each warrant; and secondly, a better and more 
detailed record than is at present kept of the 
grounds upon which each warrant is issued. They 
think that the responsibility will be more effective 
when resting upon the individuals who are mainly 
charged with the preservation of the peace and 
the prevention of crime in this country, than if it 
were divided with others; and a more detailed 
unds upon 
which each warrant is granted would frequently 
have the effect of leaving in the office a grave ac- 
cusation, without affording an opportunity of reply 
or defence.”’ 
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Now, well performed the labors of the day, 

His journey run through heaven’s expansive way, 

And round the earth his radiant glories spread— 

The Sun retires to old Tithonus’ bed, 

To western worlds now rolls his orb of fire, 

And his bright beams by slow decays expire. 

Still through the atmosphere they freely flow, 

And all the west illume with ruddy glow ; 

Each vapory form, each lightly floating cloud, 

The various beams in glowing glories shroud. 

Their gilded edges here the streaks unfold, 

With jasper hues, or tints of burnished gold ; 

The Tyrian purple here, sublime, is seen, 

There the bright emerald of purest green : 

Some clouds here edged with silver seem to shine, 

And others, like the ruby, glow divine. 

Th’ enamelled skies the various colors show, 

Which grace the arch of Jove’s celestial bow. 
But earthly objects al] these beauties share, 

And all the windows filled with radiance glare ; 

Darkness begins the valleys to invade, 

And lofty objects send a lengthened shade : 

Now the Gloom trembles o’er the vales and floods, 

And the last sunbeams crown the lofty woods ; 

Next on the towering hills the rays of light 

Fall faintly, and still play upon the sight. 

Last on the Alpine cloud-topt mountain's brow, 

The glittering rays reflect from ice or snow ; 

Then gloomy Night assumes her wide domain, 

And o’er the world excends her sable reign. 
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A CHAPTER ON 
From the Liverpool Standard, 
A CHAPTER ABOUT AMERICAN ICE. 


As we are henceforth to have this cooling 
luxury regularly supplied to us, and its great su- 
periority both in clearness and thickness over the 
home article (owing to the precarious nature of 
our winters and other causes) is acknowledged by 
all who have tried it, a short notice of its uses, 
the manner of keeping it, and of cutting and se- 
curing it in America, may prove interesung to our 
readers. 

Ice has become a great article of export from 
America, Sixty thousand tons are annually sent 
from Boston to southern parts, the East and West 
Indies, &c. ; and as sawdust is solely used in pack- 
ing, a large trade is also carried on in that article. 
The iee-houses, near the lakes and ponds, are im- 
mense wooden buildings, capable of holding 10,000 | 
to 20,000 tons each ; some of them, indeed, cover 
half an acre of ground. ‘They are built with double 
walls,—that is, with an inner wall all round, two 
feet from the outer one ; and the space between is 
filled with saw-dust—a non-conductor—making a 
solid wall, impervious to heat and air, and of 10} 
feet in thickness. ‘The machines employed for 
cutting the ice are very beautiful, and the work is 
done by men and horses, in the following man- 
ner :— 

The ice that is intended to be cut is kept clear | 
of snow, as soon as it is sufficiently thick to bear | 
the weight of the men and horses to be employed, | 
which it will do at six inches; and the snow is 
kept scraped from it until it is thick enough to cut. 
A piece of ice is cleared of two acres in extent, 
which, at a foot thick, will give about 2000 tons. 
By keeping the snow off, it freezes thicker, as the 
frost is freely allowed to penetrate. When the | 
time of cutting arrives, the men commence upon | 
one of these pieces, by getting a straight line 
through the centre, each way. A small hand- 
plough is pushed along the line, until the groove 
is about a quarter of an inch in width, and three 
inches deep, when they commence with *“ the 
marker’’—an implement drawn by two horses— 
which makes two new grooves parallel with the 
first, 21 inches, the gauge remaining in the first 
groove. It is then shifted to the outside groove, | 
and makes two more. The same operation goes 
on, in parallel rectangular lines, until the ice is all | 
marked out into squares of 21 inches. In the | 
mean while the plough is following in these grooves 
drawn by asingle horse, a man leading it; and he 
cuts upthe ice to a depth of six inches. The 
outer blocks are then sawn out, and iron bars are 
used in splitting them. ‘These bars are like a 
spade, of a wedge form. In dropping them into 
the grooves the ice splits off, and a very slight 
blow is sufficient to separate them; and they split 
easy, or hard, according to the weather in a very 
cold day. 
comparatively softer weather it is more ductile and 
resistible, 

Platforms, or low tables, are placed near the 
Opening made in the ice, with an iron slide reach- 
ing from them into the water; and a man stands 
on each side with an ice-hook, very much like a 
boat-hook, but made of steel with fine sharp points. 
With these the ice is hooked with a jerk that 
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sent spiming along, although they weigh twocwt., 
as if they weighed only a pound. ‘The slides are 
large lattice-work platforms to allow the ice to 
drain, and three tons can thus be easily run in one 
of them by one horse, It is then carried to the 
ice-houses, discharged upon a platform in front of 
the doors, and hoisted into the building by a herse. 
Forty men and twelve horses will cut and stow 
away 400 tons a day. If the weather be favorable, 
100 men are sometimes employed at once ; and in 
three weeks the ice crop, about 200,000 tons, is 
secured. Some winters it is very difficult to se- 
cure it, as a rain or thaw may come that will de- 
stroy the labor of weeks and render the ice unfit 
for market ; and then it may snow and rain upon 
that, before those employed have time to clear it 
off; and if the latter freezes, the result is snow-ice 
which is of no value, and has to be planed off. 

‘*The operation of planing preceeds in nearly 
the same manner as that of cutting. A plane 
gauged to run in the grooves made by ** the mark- 
er,’’ and which will shave the ice to a depth of 
three inches at one cut, is drawn by a horse, untl 
the whole piece is regularly planed over. The 
chips are then scraped off. If the ice is not then 
clear, the work is continued until the pure ice is 
reached, and a few nights of hard frost will make 
itas thick below—inch for inch—for what has been 
taken off above. 

The ice is transported on railways. Each ice- 
house has a branch railway from the main line: 
and is conveyed in properly constructed box- 
wagons to Boston—a distance of (as the locality 
may be) 10 to 18 miles. The tools, machinery, 
&c., employed, and the building the houses, and 
constructing and keeping up the railroads, &c., 
are very expensive ; yet the facilities are such, 
through good management, that ice can be fur- 
nished at a very trifling ‘cost per pound; and a 
failure of the ice crop in America would be a great 
calamity. 

It would appear, that for the procuring, pre- 
serving, and use of this new article of import— 
though but water in its natural state in the frigid 
zones—a variety of mechanical and scientific oper- 
ations are brought into play. The gauging, squar- 
ing, and (sometimes) the planing appear to belong 
to the joiner, aided by the mathematician ; the 
ploughing to the agriculturist ; the transport over 
land to the civil engineer; the import to our navi- 
gators; the preservation to our philosophers; and 
the use and economy to our medical men and our 
housewives. 





The Scotsman announces, that Messrs. T. and 
H. Smith, of Edinburgh, have been making experi- 
ments to discover an antidote to prussic acid, and 
have succeeded. Iron, partly ina state of peroxide 
and partly of protoxide, administered to the person 


Ice is very brittle in keen frost; in} who has taken prussic acid, will combine with it 


in the stomach, and form the compound prussian 
blue, which is harmless. Such is the statement 
of the Scotsman ; which does not give minute par- 
ticulars. It is to be supposed that the antidote 
can be kept on hand, ready labelled, for prompt 
use ; as prussic acid, when taken in such quanti- 
ties as to be poisonous, does not usually leave 
much time to seek for ‘‘ iron partly in a state of 





throws it on the platform on the sides, which are 
of the same height. Ona cold day everything be- 
comes covered with ice, and the blocks are each 


‘peroxide and partly in a state of protoxide’’—if 
the distracted friends could recollect that peri- 
phrastic title. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
BAPTISTE BROWN. 
AN INCIDENT IN THE KOCKY MOUNTAINS. 


Ir was my good fortune during one of my 
American wanderings, to fall in with Baptiste 
Brown, a famous trapper of the Rocky Mountains. 
Few men had seen more than he had of the wild 
life of the ee prairie wilderness ; he had hunted 
with the Shoshonies or snakes in the Bayou 
Salade, and the Bull Pen, as well as on the bor- 
ders of Great Salt Lake: he had been chased by 
the Crows near the head waters of the Platte and 
Yellowstone rivers, by the Blackfeet on the Marias ; 
but his recollections of adventures round Fort Da- 
vid Crockett, in Brown's Hole, were by far the 
most interesting to me, who had seen that curious 
locality. While relating his marvellous and soul- 
stirring narratives, his huge bulk appeared to 
dilate, he sucked furiously at his corn-cob pipe, 
and his animation was so contagious, that I hirly 
wished myself once more over the dreary desert 
which separated me from the place, and enjoying 
the hospitality of the St. Clairs and Robinsons. 
One of Baptiste’s adventures with the Arrapahoe 
Indians was so characteristic and singular, that I 
give it in the order in which Seonived it. 

The valley which is known as Brown’s Hole is 
situated south of the Wind-river Mountains, on 
the Sheetskadee, or Prairie Cock river. Elevated 
several thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
only about fifteen miles in circumference, surround- 
ed by lofty hills on every side, it is apr though 
not elegantly, characterized as a hole. ‘The green 
and nutritious mountain grasses, the scattered 
thickets of cotton-tree, the elegant groves of wil- 
low, the rich and fertile soil of this sequestered 
vale, where vegetables are reared in profusion, are 
all nourished by the Sheetskadee, or, as some have 
it, the Green river, which enters the Hole from the 
north, leaving it by a pass similar to the vale of 
Tempe towards the south. The temperature is 
exquisite; hence hundreds of trappers make it 
their winter quarters. Indians, too, of all nations, 
but more especially the Arrapahoes, frequent it to 
trade with the white men. ‘These Indians bear a 
better character than any others amid the red-skins 
of the Rocky Mountains ; are brave, warlike and 
ingenious; hospitable to the last degree; and, 
unlike many of their brethren, own large numbers 
of horses, mules, dogs, and sheep. The dogs they 
fatten and eat; hence they are called dog-eaters, 
or Arrapahoes. Their blanket manufacture pro- 
claims a great advance towards civilization; it 
being, however, a native, not an exotic art. 

Now, amongst the damsels who came and loca- 
ted round about Brown’s Hole, when the tribe paid 
their visit to trade with the white men, was a 
young and merry Indian girl, who, after one or two 
interviews, took forcible possession of Baptiste’s 
heart. Nothing more common, and, according to 
the habits of the Rocky Mountains, nothing more 
in the course of things, than a union with the hand- 
some red-skin. Many a man, of higher position 
in the world, had abandoned home, the appliances 
and arts of civilized life, to mate with a fair deni- 
zen of the wilds. Apart from women of their own 
color, the daring pioneers of civilization forget that 
they are white, which, considering the embrown- 
ing influence of exposure and the sun, is little to 
be wondered at. During a portion of the year, 
too, the various game are not to be hunted, and 
idleness is the order of the day: then the hunters 
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seek amusement in the wigwams and village greens 
of their dark neighbors, who differ much in their 
habits from those who have been expelled from 
their homes in the United States. ‘The women 
dance here, and many a heart is lost to them while 
their bright bare heels foot the green ; moccasons 
and leggins have to be made, and blankets wove, 
and the young trappers, like many an enamored 
one nearer home, linger round them while engaged 
in these duties, which they beguile and lighten 
with their rich and tender songs. It was upon one 
of these occasions that Baptiste first loved the 
young Arrapahoe. The plain course, then, was 
to win and wed her. But, alas! savage papas 
are wonderfully like certain papas in other places, 
though perhaps they are more open and matter-of- 
fact, since they require here a consideration in 
exchange, which consideration, being kept for the 
parent’s use, must be of equal marketable value 
with the daughter. The usual course is to select 
your best horse, and leading it to the wigwam of 
your fair one’s parents, there tie him to a post and 
walk away. If the horse, upon examination, be 
approved of, an interview ensues, and matters are 
soon brought to a final issue ; while if, on the con- 
trary, the girl should be considered more valuable 
than the horse, other presents are required ere 
the relatives can be induced to part with what is 
of goodly price. Many a rich white man has thus 
carried off the fairest girl of a tribe; and one 
instance has been known of seven hundred dollars 
being offered to a fortunate swain who had in his 
wigwam an Eutaw wife of great beauty ; to his 
honor, be it said, the offer, though continually re- 
peated, was never accepted. 

Baptiste unfortunately had — with all his 
hard year’s earning ere his heart was taken by 
storm. Unluckily, he had spent them in those ex- 
pensive enjoyments of spirits and tobacco, which 
bring so many of these stalwart and hardy frames 
to premature death. He had not, therefore, left 
himself wherewith to buy a horse, and without a 
horse no wife was to be had. The hunting season 
was over long since, and it wanted a month of the 
new time for starting. Baptiste, however, shoul- 
dered his rifle, and left the comforts and amuse- 
ments of Fort David Crockett to seek the bear in 
his wildest haunts, the beaver in his dams, and the 
bounding elk on his grassy plains, hoping to raise, 
by his laborious prosecution of the chase, the 
means of winning his loved one from her parents. 

The labor of many days brought to the trap- 
per’s cache, or hiding-place for skins and furs, a 
goodly supply. Otters were trapped, beavers 
caught, deer shot, and success appeared crowning 
the indefatigable exertions of my friend Baptiste. 
In the pursuit of game he wandered over much 
ground, but once loaded, he came back with his 
pack to the hiding-place, and depositing his trea- 
sures at head-quarters, started off once more. 
Three weeks and more were passed in this fashion, 
when, following a new path, the adventurous tra 

r entered a deep and woody glen that evidently 
ed to an open plain where game might very prob- 
ably be found. Pushing through thicket and brier, 
cutting his way even by means of his hunting- 
knife, Baptiste at length burst from the cover of 
the wood, and stood on the edge of the open glade. 
An exclamation of surprise followed this action, 
and after slowly raising his eyes for an instant, the 
trapper backed into the wood, and there paused to 

ect. To explain his conduct, we must glance 
at a peculiar custom of the Arrapahoes. 
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No young man, though his father were the 
bravest chief of the tribe, can range himself amid 
the warriors, and be entitled to marry or enjoy 
other rights of citizenship, until he shall have per- 
formed some act of personal daring and intrepidity, 
or be sprinkled with the blood of his enemies. Ls 
early spring, therefore, all the young men who are 
of the proper age band themselves together, and 
take to the woods in search, like the knight-er- 
rants of old, of adventure and peril. Having 
found out a secret and retired spot, they collect 
together poles of from twenty to thirty feet in 
height, and lashing them together at top, form a 
huge conical hut, with the addition of branches 
and leaves. A green buffalo head, kettles, scalps, 
blankets, and a white buffalo hide, are then sus- 
pended inside as offerings to the Great Spirit; 
after which certain incantations are performed, the 
first of which is smoking the medicine pipe. One 
of the parties fills it with tobacco and herbs, places 
upon the top a coal from the fire in the Spirit’s 
mystic lodge, inhales the smoke, and expels it 
again through his nostrils. The ground is then 
touched with the bowl, and with various other 
minor ceremonies the pipe goes round the lodge. 
Many days of feasting and dancing pass ere they 
are ready for the campaign; at length, however, 
they abandon the hut, and death is the sure portion 
of him who shall be known to enter or otherwise 
desecrate it in their absence. 

Upon one of these mystic lodges it was that 
Baptiste had suddenly stumbled, and various were 
the reflections suggested in his mind by the acci- 
dent. Within the lodge were articles doubtless 
more than sufficient to purchase the necessary 
horse, but Baptiste had too much honor to think 
of robbing the red-skin temple. There is an in- 
tuitive respect for religion—a governing principle 
of right in the minds of. these rude men, which is 
not the least singular of their peculiarities. Still, 
my friend was sorely tempted: ‘It looked so 
plaguy like thrown afore my path, I couldn’t 
hardly say no,’’ was his remark ; besides that, he 
recollected the time when a poor white trapper, 
being robbed of his poncho at the beginning of 
winter, made free with a blanket found in one of 
the Arrapahoe lodges. Upon being brought be- 
fore the elders, charged with the sacrilege, his 
defence was, that having been robbed, the Great 
Spirit took pity on his defenceless condition, and 
pointing out his blanket, bade him clothe himself. 
“The Great Spirit has an undoubted right to give 
away his own property,’’ was the decision; and 
the trapper was freed. Still, Baptiste shook his 
head, and was about to move away, when a hand 
was laid on his shoulder behind, and an Indian 
warrior in his war-paint stood before him. The 
greeting of the wanderers was cordial and friendly, 
fur the youth was the brother of the trapper’s love, 
and Baptiste Brown had given him, the previous 
— the handsomest tomahawk pipe in the 
tribe. 


‘“*My white brother is very wakeful; he rises 
early.”’ 

The hunter laughed, and, indeed, almost blushed, 
as he replied, ‘* My wigwam is empty, and I would 
make it very warm for the sister of my Unami. 
He will be a great warrior.”’ 

The young brave shook his head gravely, as he 
pointed to his belt, where not a scalp was to be 
seen, and said, ‘* Five moons have gone to sleep, 
and the Arrapuhoe hatchet has not been raised. 
The Blackfeet are dogs, and hide in holes.” 


BAPTISTE 








BROWN. A15 
Without adding anything to this significant hint, 
that none of the young men had been able to fulfil 
their vows, the young chief led the way to the 
camp of the Arrapahoe war party. Baptiste, glad 
to see the face of a fellow-creature, followed the 
footsteps of the Arrapahoe, which were directed 
from the lodge towards the glen which the trapper 
had already traversed. In the very centre of the 
woody defile, and within twenty feet of where 
Baptiste had passed, was the Indian camp, where 
the hunter was cordially received, and invited to 
share the meal which the party were about to par- 
take. Nothing loath, the keen air of the moun- 
tains having inspired a wonderful appetite, the re- 
quest was complied with, and various huge slices 
of buffalo were despatched by Baptiste, who then 
smoked a pipe with his friend, and heard from him 
the history of the failure of the expedition. A 
short time passed, and certain signs made Baptiste 
somewhat uncomfortable. It was apparent the 
Indians were whispering something of interest 
concerning him, and, after a short pause, a hot 
discussion was on foot, in which the young chief 
joined. To use the words of the narrator of the 
tale, ‘‘ they all agreed that his white skin indubi- 
tably indicated that he belonged to the great tribe 
of their natural enemies, and that, with the blood 
of a white upon their garments, they would have 
fulfilled the terms of their vow, and could return 
to their friends and tribe. But a part of them 
seriously questioned whether the sacred names of 
friend and brother, which they had for years ap- 
plied to him, had not so changed his natural rela- 
tionship to them, that the Great Spirit, to whom 
they had made their vow, had sent him among 
them in the character which they themselves had 
given him—as a friend and a brother. If so, they 
reasoned that the sacrifice of his life would only 
anger the Spirit, and by no means relieve them 
from the obligation of their vow. Another party 
reasoned that the Spirit had sent this victim among 
them to test their fidelity to him; he had indeed 
been their friend; they had called him brother ; 
but he was also their natural enemy ; and that the 
great one to whom they had made their vow would 
not release them at all from their obligations if 
they allowed this factitious relation of friendship 
to interfere with obedience to himself. The other 
party rejoined, that although the trapper was their 
natural enemy, he was not one within the meaning 
of their vow ; that the taking of his life would be 
an invasion of its sacred obligations, a blot upon 
their courage, and an outrage upon the laws of 
friendship ; that they could find other victims, but 
that their friend could not find another life."’ To 
the consternation of Baptiste, these reasons did not 
appear to have their due weight with the majority, 
who, eager to regain their homes, and probably 
their loves, were bent on sacrificing him in fulfil- 
ment of their engagement. Seeing this, the young 
chief, and friend of our hardy trapper, rose, and 
waving his hand, intimated his intention to speak. 
**The Arrapahoe is a warrior ; his feet outstrips 
the fleetest horse; his arrow is as the lightning 
of the Great Spirit; he is very brave. But a 
cloud is between him and the sun; he cannot see 
his enemy; there is no scalp in his wigwam. 
The manitou is good; he sends a victim, a man 
whose skin is white, but his heart is very red; 
the pale-face is a brother, and his long knife is 
turned from his friends the Arrapahoes ; but the 
Spirit is all-powerful. My brother,’’ pointing to 
Baptiste, ‘‘ is very full of blood; he can spare a 
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little to stain the blanket of the young men, and 
his heart shall yet be warm. I have spoken.” 
As the trapper expressed it, the proposal was 
** considerable agin the grain ;’’ but he felt that 
the young chief had saved his life. Loud accla- 
mations followed the speech ; many of those most 
clamorous against the trapper, being only actuated 
by the earnest desire of returning home with their 
vow accomplished, when all would be received into 
the list of warriors, and each of the young men 
would have a wigwam, a wife, and all the honors 
which accrue to an Indian father of a family. A 
flint lancet was now produced, the white man’s 
arm was bared, and the blood which flowed from 
the slight wound was carefully distributed and 
scattered over the garments of the delighted Arra- 
pahoes. The scene which followed was entirely 
unexpected on the part of my poor friend Baptiste 
Brown. Quite satisfied that their vow of shed- 
ding an enemy's blood had been fulfilled, the 
Indians were all gratitude for being removed from 
the horns of a dilemma which had lasted for five 
months; and to testify their gratitude in a sub- 
stantial form, each man sought his pack, and laid 
at their white brother’s feet, one an otter-skin, 
another a beaver, another a bear or buffalo, and so 
on, until his riches in furs far outstripped his most 
sanguine expectations. The young chief stood 
looking on, and when the rest had successively 
honored their guest, advanced, leading by its bridle 
a magnificent saddle-horse and a sumpter-mule. 
(doubtless a stray one from a trader’s flock,) and 
handed them to Baptiste. To refuse would have 
been against the etiquette of the desert, and, be- 
sides, our friend was too alive to the advantages 
which would accrue to him, to be any other than 
thankful. Rising therefore with a grim smile, he 
said, speaking in the Arrapahoe tongue, ‘‘ A friend 
of mine was marching St. Louis to Fort 
Bent, and of course he crossed the trail of the 
Cumanches. Well, one day a party of them 
Ingians came upon him, and having looked at him 
for about tu tu’s, seized him, and dragging him to 
a pool, thrust his head into the water several times. 
Failing to obtain their object, they plastered his 
hair with mud, and, washing it out again, were at 
length satisfied that it really was red, and not 
dyed. Delighted with so extraordinary a prize, 
they denuded his head, and having given him a 
dozen horses in exchange, very politely sent him 
on his way. Now, my friend used to say that he 
wished he had a few bushels more of the article, 
since it went off so well; and I, like him, wish I 
had more red water in my veins, since you find it 
so very valuable.’”’ The Arrapahoes, who had 
seen red hair on others besides Brown himself, 
listened gravely, and when he had done, gave an 
expressive ‘‘hugh!’’ after which they broke up 
their camp, and were soon lost to the trapper’s 
view in the arches of the forest. Baptiste, who 
felt weak, mounted his horse, after loading the 
mule, and made the best of his way to the cache, 
where he remained some days. At the end of a 
fortnight, restored to his usual health, the trapper 
took his way to Brown’s Hole. So early in the 
season, his furs obtained high prices, and having 
bartered them for knives, beads, powder, ball, &c., 
a few days brought him to the Reenihen village. 

e horse was considered a fair exchange for the 
maiden, and from that day the wigwam of his red- 
skin brida, in Old Park, on Grand River, was the 
h uarters of Baptiste Brown, the hardy trap- 








per of the Rocky Mountains. 






THE FIELD OF BATTLE-—-SINGULAR ACCIDENT. 


From a Lendon paper, 
THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 


*T 1s night—the combat’s rage is o’et ; 

The watch-fires blaze from hill to hill; 
The bugle note is heard no more. 

But all is solemn, hush’d, and still ! 
Save where some faint and mournful tone 
Swells on the midnight breeze, a dying moan. 


How chang’d the scene, where morn beheld 
A gallant host in bright array ; 
While martial notes exulting swell’d, 
- To cheer the brave on dangers way ; 
And hope and valor bade the pulse beat high, 
Thrill’d the warm heart and fixed the kindling eye. 


Now the pale beams, by moonlight shed, 
A field of blood disclose, 
Where, on their chill and lowly bed, 
The martyr’d brave repose, 
And the dead calm, the desolate suspense, 
With nameless horror chills the shuddering sense. 


Thousands are here who sprung to arms, 
When the shrill clarion pealed the strain, 
By danger’s call, or glory’s charms, 
Ne’er to be rous’d again. 
E’en now, while shades and stillness reign, 
A viewless band are near—the spirits of the slain. 


Whence came that deep tremendous sound? 
Wheuce broke the flash intensely bright, 
Bursting the midnight calm profound ! 
A cannon peal disturbs the night : 
*T is past, and deeper is the gloom, 
And all again is silent as the tomb. 


Glancing by fits on shiver’d steel, 
A quiv’ring light the moonbeam throws, 
And through the broken clouds reveal 
Full many a sight of death and woe ; 
Gleaming on pallid forms around, 
Stretch’d on the soldier's bier, the cold and dewy 


ground. 


Midnight and death o’er all the soil 
A fearful deep repose have spread ; 
Worn with long hours of martial toil, 
The living slumber with the dead, 
Nor hear the wounded faintly sigh, 
Nor dream of those who round them bleed and die. 


Rest, slumberers, rest !—the morn shall wake 
And ye to arms again shall rise ! 
Your sleep the clarion call shall break, 
And life and hope shall fire your eyes— 
But, oh! what thousands strew the battle plain, 
Whom day-spring ne'er shall wake, nor war note 
rouse again. 





Sincutar Accipent.—A few days ago, as the 
guard of the Kenda! mail coach was on his way 
to Whitehaven, one of the ‘‘ winged tenants of the 
air,’’ of the moth species, of considerable 
size, struck his ear with such violence that it com- 
pletely buried jtself in the inner cavity of that 
organ. No assistance could be obtained, and in 
this uncomfortable situation the guard reached 
Whitehaven, when a surgeon disl the intru- 
der, which he found completely buried in the suf- 
ferer’s head. 
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THE SECULARITY OF MISSIONS. 


THE SECULARITY OF MISSIONS, 


Tue secularizing influence of property and organ- 
ization for despatch of business is not confined to 
Established Churches. The purest Voluntary 
Church cannot escape it; the missions to the hea- 
then bear witness to its influence. Wherever 
there is permanent organization—an annual reve- 
nue and annual expenditure—a separate class of 
secular agents grows up; and they, and sometimes 
others of ostensibly spiritual functions, combine to 
instil a worldly spirit into the whole body, or at 
least to make the spiritually-minded unconsciously 
more or less subservient to their selfish objects. 

The difficulty which the Missionary Societies 
have had to struggle against the land-sharking 
propensities of their ministers and catechists in the 
colonies, and the occasional demission of the spir- 
itual character by missionaries rather than part 
with the lands they had purchased from the natives 
at a nominal price, prove our position to a cer- 
tain extent. But the readiness with which mis- 


sionary agents exchange their pastoral for diplo- | 


matic functions affords a still more striking illustra- 
tion of it. At this moment we have no fewer than 
three government, officials abroad to whom the 
missionary character has been a stepping-stone to 
political employment. The missionary Gutzlaff 
has been converted into government-interpreter, 
and quasi superintendent of police, at Hong- 
kong; the missionary Pritchard has been 
verted into a British consul at Otaheite ; and the 
missionary Clarke has been constituted protector 
of the aborigines, or minister of state for the na- 
tive department, in New Zealand. The elevation 
of a foreign adventurer and a couple of mechanics 
to official rank and high salaries is enough to at- 
tract a whole host of mercenaries into the employ- 
ment of the missions. They will look forward to the 
same opportunities of cutting out work for them- 
selves, and the same zealous patronage from the 
managers at home, and regard the appointment of 
catechist as a better introduction to a snug place 
under government than even a clerkship in a gov- 
ernment office. 

It leaves an unfavorable impression of missions 
as a school of diplomacy, that all the appointments 
above enumerated have been productive of, or at 
least mixed up with, transactions which have occa- 
sioned much annoyance to individuals and serious 
e:abarrassment to the country. Gutzlaff has been 
more or less identified with almost every step that 
awakeued the jealousy of the Chinese government 
and led eventually to the opium war; Clarke has 
been mainly instrumental in producing that state 
of affairs in New Zealand which occasioned the 
Wairao massacre ; and it will not be the fault of 
the orators of the London Missionary Society if 
Pritchard do not become the cause of war between 
France and Great Britain. 

For the political influence and misdirected activity 
of the missionary bodies government is greatly to 
blame. The meddling of missionaries abroad in 
matters beyond their sphere has been encouraged to 
supply the deficiencies of government. The power 
of affiliated bodies spread through every province of 
the empire, continually appealing to the prepos- 
sessions of an estimable portion of the community 
by the press or public meetings, collecting and 

ispensing cnuigilly revenues to the amount of 
hundreds of thousands, has made the legislature and 
the executive quail before it. Missionary zeal has 
been affected as a passport into parliament; and 
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the government offices have been crammed with 
| the offspring of the agents of missionary societies. 
Government—all our ministers for many years 
back—have been little better than tools to the sec- 
ularity of missions. The influence of the traders 
on the missionary sentiment is not confined te the 
departments already specified ; or rather, they are 
naturally leagued with all the traders, whatever 
their designation, on the religious sentiment of 
the country. They are part and parcel of that 
fraternity which has been allowed almost to ruin 
our tropical colonies by their rash and blundering 
plan of negro emancipation, and which only last 
year caused the rejection of the education-clauses 
in the factory bill. They are, in fact, an intrigu- 
ing, worldly-minded hierarchy, as bigoted and 
‘domineering in their sectarianism as the Romish 
ihierarchy in its palmiest days. 

The eyes of the public are opening to its real 
\character. The war-how] raised by the missiona- 
ries at Leeds and Finsbury, and this week at Exe- 
Iter Hall, will assist the unmasking. The usual 
oratorical device of prefacing warlike appeals by 
'professions of a love for peace were resorted to ; 
|but war was the undisguised alternative of all the 
| speakers—an armed intervention between France 
and Otaheite—a war to arrest sgh oh ings of Ro- 
man Catholic missionaries in the Pacific. 

These revelations of the real character of the tra- 
ders upon religious professions ought to encourage 
| government, as its experience of the danger of giv- 
ing way to them ought to instigate it, to shake off 
their yoke. Within his proper sphere, there can- 
not be a more amiable or useful character than the 
;missionary. It may not be possible for him to 
make Christians of savages, to the extent his en- 
thusiasm persuades him ; but, by habituating them 
to the observance of forms, and by familiarizing 
them with doctrines and histories in which there is 
a pure and elevating sentiment, which will dawn 
more and more upon every succeeding generation, 
he is sowing the seeds of a civilization, the full fru- 
ition of which is reserved for a distant era, and at 
the same time he is taming the savage, and mak- 
ing him a safe companion. While the missionary 
confines himself to his spiritual office—be he the 
most illiterate mechanic ever selected for the task 
—it is Christianity that speaks in and through him, 
‘and its influence is for good. But when he takes 

upon him to supersede the colonist, and to affect 
the state-minister of some barbarian chief, or to con- 
duct negotiations with foreign states, he is aban- 
doned by the Power whose altar he has deserted, 
to his own rude and ignorant impulses; and his 
meddling is pregnant with mischief. The Brit- 
‘ish government is bound to watch over and pro- 
tect its missionaries with a jealous care so long as 
they remain within the sphere of their proper 
duty ; but it is equally bound sternly to check and 
restrain them whenever they are discovered tam- 
pering with secular affairs.—Spectator. 

















Aw old house in Essex-street, Whitechapel, 
which was once the residence of the Earl of Essex, 
the favorite of Queen Elizabeth, was demolished 
this week, to make room for improvements. 
Another old building in the same neighborhood, 
once the occasional residence of Elizabeth, is soon 
to share a like fate. ‘This decayed palace wag re- 
cently 2 common lodging-house, where beds were 
let at threepence a night. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
FOWNES’ PRIZE ESSAY——-CHEMISTRY, AS EX- 


EMPLIFYING THE WISDOM AND BENEFICENCE 
OF Gop.* 


Tuts essay springs from a private endowment 
under the care of the Royal. Institution. The 
author is Mr. George Fownes, chemical lecturer 
in the Middlesex Hospital. We are now familiar 
with books tracing divine wisdom and beneficence 
in physics, physiology, and the mental constitution 
of man. Mr. Babbage has called even the unprom- 
ising subject of mathematics into the same field. 
But this, as far as we are aware, is the first sys- 
tematic attempt to draw inferences of design from 
the chemical constitution of the earth and its 
inhabitants. The book is a very able one, and, as 
a virtue which we know will be a great further 
recommendation, it is short. 

Mr. Fownes starts by explaining that in the 
earth, its atmosphere, and inhabitants, there are 
but fifty-five simple (undecompounded) substances 
or elements, of which, however, only a few are in 
any considerable amount. Oxygen and nitrogen, 
(forming the atmosphere,) A, ann forming, 
with oxygen, water,) the non-metallic aif 
con, the metals aluminium and calcium, and in a 
less proportion potassium, sodium and iron, may 
be said .to constitute the bulk of the inorganic 
materials, subjected to our observation. Another, 
carbon, is the peed constituent of all organic 
bodies. Mr. Fownes’ first object is to trace the 
constituents of vegetable and animal bodies back 
into the inorganic world (the dust of the earth) out 
of which they have been formed ; finding potash, 
for instance, in the felspar, one of the materials of 
granite and phosphorus, a large constituent of our 
teen in porcelain clay and other substances. 
-* The whole subject,’’ he says, ‘‘ of the formation 
.of eultivable soils, and their distribution over the 

earth’s surface, is replete with interest and instruc- 
tion. Every earthquake which has in bygone 
times fractured and dislocated the solid strata, 
.every flood which has swept over the ancient con- 
tinents, every change of level which has elevated 
the bed of the ocean or depressed the land beneath 
its surface has contributed more or less to bring 
about that mixture of materials—sand, clay, and 
calcareous matters—which now form the earth’s 
upper covering—the fruit-bearing soil, the inex- 
haustible source of prosperity and strength. Surely 
it is not too much to infer that all these things had 
reference to that future condition of the earth when 
it should become the habitation of beings capable 
of appreciating the wonders around them, and de- 
_Tiving mental support and guidance from the con- 
templation of these wonderful provisions, while 
enjoying with thankfulness the physical comforts 
to which they give rise.” 

Mr. Fownes then traces the course of certain of 
the solid substances of the globe, as washed down 
by running waters into the sea, which forms a 
great depository for them. ‘The salt of the sea— 
whence is it derived! Entirely from the land, out 
of which (t is carried by rivers. The ocean must 
needs b_ salt, for it is he ultimate recipient of all 
such matters. And lakes that have no outlet, as 
the Aral and the Dead Sea in Judea, are salt for 

‘the same reason. It becomes interesting to ascer- 
tain the uses of these foreign substanees in the 
»sea. ‘It is highly probable that the iodine of sea- 


* Churchill, London : 1944. 
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water is connected, in some way, with the well- 
being of submarine vegetation, that it forms an in- 
dispensable component of the food of these plants. 
It is difficult to account, on any supposition, for its 
constant occurrence in certain of them. They ap- 
pear to have the power of seeking out and appro- 
priating to themselves the almost infinitesimal 
quantity of iodine which analysis indicates in sea- 
water. Again, the lime-salts have their use, and 
@ most important one it is. Shell-fish and coral- 
polyps depend upon them for the material of their 
curious structures. It is very possible, also, that 
what we are accustomed to call impurities in ordi- 
nary water, may be of great service to the living 
system. ‘se matters are admitted to exercise 
an influence upon the body in particular states of 
disease ; and if so, it is unlike v that they should 
be altogether inactive in health. Pure, distilled 
water, even afier long exposure to the air, is ex- 
ceedingly vapid and disagreeable to the taste, 
which may be taken as a sort of indication of its 
unfitness for ordinary use.” 

The chemistry of the atmosphere presents a 
very striking example of what can scarcely be con- 
sidered in any other light than design. ‘The gases 
composing the atmosphere are; as 1s well known, 
not chemically but only mechanically combined. 
They have, however, a surprising tendency to a 
mutual diffusion, insomuch that if a jar of carbonic 
acid gas be brought into connexion with one of 
hydrogen, a gas twenty times lighter, the com- 
munication being by a tube, and if the heavy gas 
be placed lowest, nevertheless, in a little while, a 
complete mixture of the two takes place. Now, 
see how important is this law of gaseous diffusion. 
Carbonic acid gas is expired in great quantities by 
animals ; it is prejudicial to human life : if it were 
to have the least tendency to stagnate near the 
ground, it would work dreadful effeets wherever 
great multitudes of animals were assembled. 

rge cities and crowded rooms would be scenes of 
extensive destruction. Diffusible as it is through- 
out the other two gases composing the atmosphere, 
it is comparatively harmless. The benefit is 
ely clear with regard to these two gases. 

ere these to obey the law of gravity, they would 
arrange themselves in two layers of unequal thick- 
ness, the oxygen below, pa the nitrogen above. 
**In such an order of things, animal existence 
would be out of the question: an atmosphere of 
pure oxygen is as fatal to life as one destitute 
of that element ; all the phenomena of combustion 
and oxydation generally would be exalted tenfold 
in power and energy ; in fact, the present arrange- 
ment of nature could not be maintained in its in- 
tegrity a single hour. The equable diffusion of 
vapor of water through the atmosphere is no less 
important than that of the carbonic acid. In many 
warm countries, during a great part of the year, 
rain seldom or never falls, and it is only from the 
copious dews deposited in the night that vegetables 
derive the supply of moisture required for their 
growth, and to sustain them, by the cooling effects 
of evaporation, from the scorching rays of the 
noonday sun. Were the invisible, elastic steam, 
disengaged from the surface of the sea, or other 
large bodies of water, not subject to the diffusive 
law in question, it is probable that other and very 
different phenomena would be observed.”’ 

We have not room to follow Mr. Fownes into 
his very interesting speculations on vegetable and 
animal chemistry, but may present a few of his ob- 
servations on the complicated processes which ever 
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go on within our bodies. After showing how |countries in question, we find a food extremely 
earbon and hydrogen are burned in the blood—not, | agreeable to the taste, but possessing little sustain- 


as hitherto supposed, in the lungs, but in the capil- 
laries, to which, according to Liebig’s theory, the 
oxygen is carried by the iron in the blood—he pro- 
nounces, as a fact of which there can no longer be 
any doubt, ‘‘ The internal capillary combustion is 
the source of animal heat. Thus much,”’ says he, 
‘for the body. Every part where blood-vessels 
are to be found, every part where nervous in- 
fluence is perceptible, every organ, every tissue, 
muscle and brain, and nerve, and membrane, waste 
away like a burning taper, consume to air and 
ashes, and pass from the system rejected and use- 
less ; and where no means are at hand for repair- 
ing these daily and hourly losses, the individual 
perishes—dies more slowly, but not less surely, 
than by a blazing pile. He is, to the very letter, 
burned to death at a low temperature : the various 
constituents of the body give way in succession. 
First, the fat disappears : this is the most combus- 
tible, but at the same time the least essential. It 
is sacrificed ; then the muscles shrink, and soften, 
and decay. At last, the substance of the brain 
becomes attacked, and madness and death close 
the scene. .* This is starvation.’ ”’ 

After details showing the adaptation of the 
chemical nature of food, both vegetable and animal, 
to the chemical nature of the bodies of the animals 
by which respectively these kinds of food are de- 
voured, Mr. Fownes goes on to say, ‘* The bodily 
frame and constitution of the human race have 
been so adjusted as to admit of the maintenance of 


life and health under « variety of circumstances | 


truly surprising. Extremes of heat and cold, of 
moisture and dryness, are borne with impunity so 
long as the habits and mode of life of the individual 
remain in accordance with his physical condition. 


‘In tropical countries, where the high tempe- | 


|ing power ; much of it is mere water, and the solid 
portion itself is chiefly made up of neutral, non- 
azotized bodies, containing oxygen and hydrogen 
|in the proportions to form water ; bodies which, in 
| burning, furnish far less heat than those in which 
‘carbon and hydrogen greatly predominate. The 
‘azotized portion of the food of hot countries is 
jalways very small in comparison with the rest; it 
‘is, however, sufficient for the purpose of repairing 
the trifling daily loss the body sustains. The desire 
‘for animal food is very slight, and often is alto- 
gether absent. 

| The North American hunter lives wholly upon 
flesh ; he patiently follows the footmarks of his 
'game through the wild woods, for days together, 
| until he finds an opportunity of surprising it, fasting 
‘meanwhile, or, at best, subsisting on a few scraps 
of dried meat; rivalling the beast of prey in his 
power of endurance—in his quick yet stealthy step, 
and in the searching glance of his eye; careless 
alike of frost and heat, sleeping on the bare ground, 
_a thin blanket or a buffalo robe his only protection. 
|It is his food which enables him to do and to suffer 
all this—to bear exertions which would destroy him 
|were he not supported from within by a kind of 
‘nourishment so concentrated iu its form as to sup- 
ply abundantly during the period of repose the 
jlosses of bodily substance, the deficiencies oc- 
,casioned by change of matter, and even to render 
the exertions themselves, violent and continued as 
they are, actually sources of pleasure. 

‘It is not by any peculiarity of physical con- 
‘stitution that the Indian is enabled to bear hard- 
ship, and fatigue, and privation, which to us appear 
‘extraordinary: the European, under similar cir- 
| cumstanees, and under a similar regimen, exhibits 
the same remarkable powers. The hunters and 


rature of the air, and the abundance of aqueous | trappers, employed by the fur companies of British 
vapor it contains, develop to the utmost the re- | America, Jead a still harder life. These men are, 
sources of vegetable life, the amount of personal |as is well known, accustomed to disperse them- 
labor required for self-support is extremely trifling. | selves, often singly, along the rivers and streams, 
The heavy and laborious culture of the temperate |the haunts of the beavers and other animals they 
regions, the unceasing tillage of the soil so neces- | seek to capture; a rifle and flint and steel their 


sary with us, are altogether uncalled for. In those 
smiling regions of almost perpetual sunshine, 
where the teeming earth gives its increase with 
the least possible toil on the part of the cultivator, 
and all Nature invites to repose and indolence, the 
energies of the mind itself are unstrung by the re- 
moval of that sharp spur of necessity which goads 
men to the task of labor, until exertion becomes a 
habit, which carries them onward beyond their im- 
mediate wants, and impels them to seek the per- 
manent improvement and exaltation of their state. 
The sustenance furnished to the human race by a 
wise and bountiful Providence, has been so adjust- 
ed chemically to this condition of things, as invol- 
untarily to excite in the observer the deepest feel- 
ings of admiration and gratitude. 

‘* Where the temperature of the air approaches 
within a few degrees that of the body, the gene- 
ration of animal heat by the burning of organic 
matter in the blood may be reduced in amount. 
Where muscular power and motion are less re- 
quired and less employed, the waste of the body is 
diminished in the same ratio; a comparativel 
small quantity of food, both for fuel and for nutri- 
ment, is in such a case required. The stomach, 
however, must be filled, the uneasy sensation of 
want must be removed; and this has been done. 
In the rice, and fruits, and other products of the 





only household goods, without shelter in the midst 
of a trackless wilderness, often suffering the ex- 
tremities of cold and hunger, subsisting entirely on 
the flesh of the creatures they succeed in taking, 
and this for months together, until each has col- 
lected the number of skins he deems sufficient to 
repay his labor, or the fast-falling snows of ap- 
| proaching winter drive him to seek the protection 
of the trader’s fort. 

** And yet, this wild existence is said to possess 
a charm of its own, powerful enough to bind to 
the end of their days those who have once practised 
it: the unbroken solitude of the lake and the river, 
the freedom of the desert, and even the very 
dangers of the pursuit, have their own peculiar at- 
traction. ‘The men themselves, when not cut off 
prematurely by starvation, or any other of the 
common accidents of this life, or murdered by the 
Indians whose vengeance they have provoked by 
their aggressions, live to old age, exempt from a 
host of sorrows and afflictions known to a more 
luxurious race ; and perhaps, on the whole, enjoy 
as much real happiness as commonly falls to the 
lot of man. 

‘* Take again the condition of the Esquimaux in 
his hut of ice-blocks or drift-wood, his only food 
the seal and the walrus, which he spears with his 
bone-pointed weapon, from a little frail coracle of 
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420 FOWNES’ PRIZE ESSAY——BENNIE MINORIE. 


skins. The air is cold enough to freeze quick- 
silver; he wraps himself in his dress of furs, and 
forth he goes with perfect impunity, and the cold 
of the shore of the frozen sea affects him Jess than 
that of a chilly January day does the Englishman 
by his warm fireside. Yet the Esquimaux has no 
fireside ; he cooks his food by the heat of a lamp 
fed with oil, the product of the chase ; his country 
produces no fuel, and he cannot think of devoting 
the few fragments of wood, brought by the ocean- 
currents from more favored climes, which he finds 
upon the sea-beach, to this purpose : they are far 
too valuable to be so employed. How, then, it 
may be asked, is he capable of supporting this 
intensity of cold! The peculiarity of his food 
furnishes the reply. 

** We are accustomed to look with horror and 
disgust at the food of these poor people, as we in 
our ignorance and presumption dare to call them ; 
to coinmiserate those who, as our northern naviga- 
tors relate, prefer a piece of tallow-candle, or a 
draught of train-oil, to the fare of an English man- 
of-war ; but a little more consideration might per- 
haps show us that the blubber and fat of the aretic 
cetacea and fish, the only food the inhabitants of 
these countries can obtain, really constitute the 
only sort of food which could enable them to bear 
up against the extremities of cold to which they 
are subject. There is no other substance but fat, 
and that in very large quantity, which would 
answer the purpose required. It is a substance 
exceedingly rich in hydrogen, and in the body 
eminently combustible ; weight for weight, it will 
generate a far larger amount of heat, when burned 
in the blood, than anything else which can be 
taken as food. It will be wiser, then, instead of 
condemning, as filthy and abhorrent, the tastes and 
propensities of the Esquimaux, to consider them as 
a special adaptation, by an unspeakably benevolent 
Providence, of the very wishes and inclinations of 
the individual to the circumstances of his life. 

** But this is not all: the same individual who, 
when in a warm or temperate climate, craves a 
large proportion of bread and vegetable food, and 
turns with aversion from fatty substances, experi- 
ences, when transported to the frozen regions of 


the north, a complete revolution in his tastes and | 


desires. Nothing will then satisfy him but fat: 


the flesh of deer, fish, to be acceptable, must be | 
loaded with fat; he takes delight in sucking the | 


marrow from the bones ; nothing in the shape of 
grease comes amiss to him; he longs for it, he 
desires it as much as he formerly loathed it. Bat 
this new, this induced state, only lasts as long as 
his mode of life requires; removal to a milder 
region restores, to a very great extent, the first 
condition. 

** This is no imaginary statement ; it is perfectly 
authentic, and serves to place in a novel and strik- 
ing point of view the power of accommodation to 
circumstances possessed by man.”’ 

We conclude with a few remarks, in which we 
can most cordially concur with our intelligent 
author. ‘‘In whatever light we consider these 
matters, the argument of benevolent design and 
contrivance, deduced from the obvious facts them- 
selves, remains unaltered. The care and benefi- 
cence of the Creator is not less shown in the con- 
nexion he has established between physical and 
moral health. ‘The labor which a man is obliged 
to exert to procure for himself the necessaries of 
life, is not less essential to the maintenance of a 
healthy tone of mind than of a sound and active 











condition of the bodily organism. No evil can be 
greater than the rust, alike of body and soul, which 
results from inactivity. The state of Jabor is the 
very condition of enjoyment,—not, indeed, the ex- 
cessive and slavish toil to which a very large 
portion of mankind have, by a most unfortunate 
combination of circumstances, been reduced, but 
that moderate and well-regulated labor of mind and 
body which conduces so much to the welfare of 
both, and which would be, under more favorable 
auspices, fully sufficient to impart comfort and 
abundance to all. If men only knew and felt how 
inseparably their own individual happiness is con- 
nected with the welfare and prosperity of their 
species; if those who have intellect, and power, 
and wealth at their disposal, could only be per- 
suaded to thrust aside the petty jealousies and 
cares, the idle parade and prejudices of society, 
and join heart and hand in the great work of human 
improvement, how much might be effected! How 
much happier, and how much better all might 
become if a sound and universal] spirit of philan- 
thropy were once awakened, capable of embracing 
within its pale all orders and conditions of men, 
considering them, as they really are, the children 
of one common Parent, bound together by the ties 
of brotherhood, each having a special duty as- 
signed to him to perform, not independently of, 
but in conjunction with, the rest, and exciting all to 
render each other mutual assistance in surmounting 
the difficulties and trials of this life of discipline and 
pupilage.”” 





BENNIE MINORIE—-ANECDOTE OF SLEIGHT-OF- 
HAND. 


Axouvr forty-five years ago a poor man, usually, 
though fictitiously, called Bennie Minorie, peram- 
bulated the south of Scotland with a raree show- 
box, by which and a few sleight-of-hand tricks he 
made a living. Many a simple farm-house in 
Peebles and Selkirkshires retains agreeable re- 
collections of the visits of this innocent old man, 
whose kindness to children and general simplicity 
of character made him a favorite with old and 
young. The writer of this anecdote remembers 
well his coming occasionally to his father’s house 
in a border county, and there amusing the in- 
mates for an afternoon with his show and his feats 
of legerdemain. 

One of Bennie’s chief tricks was an exhibition 
of three pieces of wood like barrels without ends, 
which were strung like beads u a double piece 
of whip-cord. When he held the ends of the 
cord firmly in his hands, he defied any one to take 
the barrels from off the cord without breaking the 
strings; but when another person held the ends 
of the cords, he caused the barrels to fly off the 
strings as if by magic. The thing appeared to 
those unacquainted with it to be impossible, but 
nevertheless it was quite simple to those who knew 
the secret of the puzzle. 

This trick of the “ sour-milk barrels’ Bennie 
Minorie taught to a brother of the writer, then a 
boy of ten years of age. This youth in time went 
to sea, and, after a service of about twenty years, 
attained the command of a merchant-ship. It 
happened one day, while the ship was at Messina 
taking in a cargo for South America, that a native 
juggler made his a among the shipping in 


the port. He carried a basket containing trinkets 
of various sorts, which he sold to the crews of the 
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THE TAHITI 


vessels in the harbor; and he, besides, drew con- | 
siderable sums of money from the wondering sail- | 
ors, by exhibiting to them a great many sleight-of- 

hand tricks. Amongst others of his performances, 

the captain of the British ship was surprised to 

observe the identical feat of Beanie Minorie’s 
‘* sour-milk barrels,’’ which the old man had taught 

him in his youth among the heath-clad hills of 

Scotland. Not one of the many ship-masters aad 

sailors of the different nations present, could under- 
stand the juggler’s puzzle, or imagine how the 

barrels could be taken off the cords without break- 
ing them. 

The juggler, like all others of his calling, went 
strutting about in the crowd, boasting and magni- 
fying his extraordinary dexterity. The captain, 
recollecting distinctly al] the particulars of the 
same puzzle which Bennie Minorie had taught 
him, stepped forward to the bombastical conjurer, 
and feigned to wonder at the extraordinary powers 
which he showed in his art. The juggler, with 
great arrogance, at once challenged the captain, or 
any man in all Sicily, to take the barrels from the 
cords. The captain, still pretending to be entireiy 
ignorant of the trick, said he thought the thing might 
be possible, although it appeared to be very difficult. 
The gasconading conjurer instantly said he would 
wager his whole basketful of trinkets, worth seve- 
ral pounds, that the captain could not take the 
barrels from the cords. The captain, with feigned 
hesitation and apparent fear, took the bet, engag- 
ing to pay twenty dollars against the basket in case 
of failure. The twenty dollars were immediately 
lodged in the hands of a third party, at the request 
of the juggler, that his prey might not escape him. 
The gentleman in whose custody the money was 
placed for security, with other on-lookers, was 
astonished at the simplicity of the captain, and 
tried to dissuade him from foolishly throwing away 
his money to a professed trickster, being quite sure 
he would lose the bet. The captain, however, 
persisting in his resolution, commenced handling 
the barrels in a very awkward manner, as if he had 
been completely ignorant of the trick. ‘This only 
produced a smile of contempt, and increased the 
confidence of the self-sufficient man, who now 
thought himself quite sure of the twenty dollars 
But on the captain again putting his hands upon 
the barrels and cords in a more easy and confident 
manner, as if familiar with the trick, the juggler’s 
countenance instantly fell. He perceived the trap 
laid fur him, and exclaimed, ‘* My basket is lost.”’ 
The captain, after some flourishes with his hands, 
as if he had been an adept at the juggling trade, 
immediately undid the mysterious puzzle, to the 
great amusement of the bystanders, and infinite 
mortification of the poor juggler. ‘The captain 
immediately ordered one of his crew to carry the | 
basket oa board his ship and secure it in the cabin. 

The bombastical conjurer was now completely 
chap-fallen. Another basket of merchandise was 
not easily to be obtained ; and, besides, the crowd 
preseat burst out a-laughing at his embarrassment, 
and at seeing the biter so effectually bitten. After 
keeping the basket for some time in his posses- 
sion, the captain returned it to the humble necro- 
mancer, warning him at the same time to be more 
cautious in future, and not again to peril his whole 
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of some articles of more value than the tooth-brush, 
but which he declined to receive. 

The necromancer now spoke to the captain in a 
familiar, friendly, and subdued tone, asif he had 
met with a brother magician, and wished to try 
him with more of his sleight-of-hand feats; but 
the captain, being only in possession of the single 
one of ‘the sour-milk barrels,’’ declined having 
anything further to do with him. The transaction 
produced considerable interest at the port of Mes- 
sina, and was the topic of general conversation for 





some time.— Chambers’ Journal. 


THE TAHITI QUESTION. 


Now that the excitement is no longer fed by 
questionings and answerings in the French Cham- 
bers or the English Parliameat, the tone of the 
Parisian press has become more subdued in refer- 
ence to the affair of Tahiti. The matter has now, 
we hope, a chance of reasonable adjustment, for 
M. Guizot is no longer compelled to give an ac- 
count of his intentions and proceedings, day by 
day, to the French people, while the English 
cabinet is also spared the necessity of giving 
public utterance to sentiments, which, however 
yroper they may be, were taken advantage of in 
aa to add to the irritation that already existed 
there. 

Negotiations are now going on between the two 
governments, with the view of ascertaining the 
true merits of the question; and it is perhaps, 
fortunate that, on a closer examination of the facts, 
they seem to have been so gross towards this 
country, that it is impossible for M. Guizot to 
withhold the reparation that is required. We 
cannot doubt that, as far as the Tahiti affair is con- 
cerned, there will be no rupture between England 
and France, but it ought to become a very serious 
cousideration with the French minister how he 
allows the peace of Europe to be placed in con- 
stant jeopardy by suffering authority to remain in 
the hands which know not how to make a proper 
use of it. There will be endless trouble in re- 
pairing the breaches occasioned by the Dupetit 
Thouarses, the Bruats, and the D Aubignys, if 
such men are permitted to exercise any power that 
inay be wielded so injudiciously as to cause dis- 
sension between their own and foreign govern- 
ments. Prevention, in matters of this kind, is far 
easier and much safer than cure, and we trust that 
M. Guizot will take care for the future whom he 
suffers to be intrusted with positions of so much 
responsibility that peace or war depends on the 
mode of filling them.—Aflas, August 17. 





Suspstitute ror tHe Scytue.—A_ correspon- 
dent informs us, that a Mr. J. Rowland, farmer, 
of Clotton, near Tarporley, has this year adopted 
the novel experiment of plucking up his oats by 
the roots, in preference to making use of any arti- 
cle connected with husbandry for that purpose.— 
Chester Courant. 


A Vatuaste Doc.—The Sydney Herald cou- 
tains an advertiserfent for the sale of a dog, trained 
to take the entire charge of 2000 sheep. ‘The 





fortune and fame upon a single throw of chance. | 
The captain only retained a tooth-brush or other | 
trifle out of the basket; and the juggler was so_ 
much pleased and gratified at his wares being re- | 
turned to him, that he pressed the captain to accept | 





advertiser warrants him to perform faithfully the 
duties of a shepherd, take the flock out at sunrise, 
and bring them safe home at sunset; and to jook 
well after the lambs. He is also said to be a good 
night watchman. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
BRIDGET PATHLOW. 


To work out an honest purpose, in spite of 
opposition, misfortune, penury, taking no heed of 
scorn, no heed of ridicule ; to say that you who 
now despise shall yet respect, you who scorn shall 
yet have benefit ; to say these things and do them, 
is to present human nature in a form which sooner 
or later must obtain universal sympathy. In this 
virtue a world of hope lies hidden, even for the 
meanest; for, in being honest to ourselves, we 
create a power of honestly serving others. 

In the town of Lincoln there lived some years ago 
a man of the name of Pathlow, who, having served 
in the army, had retired at the close of the war upon 
a small pension. He belonged to what is commonly 
called a good family, was proud of this relation- 
ship, and having dissi ated his little patrimony, 
and made an ill-assorted marriage, had entered the 
army, not with the desire to serve, but as the only 
means he had of finding to-day or to-morrow's 
bread. After many struggles between poverty and 
pride, debt and disgrace, he settled in Lincoln, 
when he was some years past middle life. Here 
the old course was run. Fine houses were taken, 
fine appearances made ; but these, unlike the three 
degrees of comparison, did rather begin with the 
largest and end with the smallest; so that, when 
our tale commences, the fine house in the finest 
street, had dwindled into a mean habitation, 
that could only boast its neighborhood to the 
minster, where, shadowed by some antique trees, 
and within sound of the minster’s bell, it was 
the birth-place of Bridget Pathlow. 

There were two brothers several years older 
than Bridget, born before Pathlow had settled in 
Lincoln, and on whose education he had spent all 
available means ; for, as he had great promises from 

reat relations, he destined them to be gentlemen. 
Besides these two, Bridget had another brother 
some years younger than herself, who, being born 
like her during the poverty and ill-fortunes of the 
parents, was looked upon with no favorable or lov- 
ing eye. 

Whilst the elder brothers were better clad, well 
taught, inditing pleasant epistles to far-off relations, 
poor ‘Tom pr Bridget athlow were the house- 
hold drudges. To do dirty work, to repel needy 
creditors, to deny with the prompted lie, to steal 
along the streets, and, with the heart’s blood in 
her face, to hear the unpaid tradesman dishonor 
her father’s name ; to sit by the fireless hearth, or 
by the window to watch her father’s return, who, 
urged for money, would perhaps keep from home 
whole nights, having first told Bridget that he 
should not return alive; to watch through those 
hours of mental pain, and yet in this very loneli- 
ness, in these childish years, to have one never 
failing belief of being by self-help not always so 
very sorrowful or so despised, surely made this 
young child no oehe dweller under the 
shadow of the olden minster. Tom was not half 
so resolute as Bridget, nor so capable of endur- 
ance. 

‘The elder brothers left home when Bridget and 
Tom were not more than eleven and eight years 
old. No love had been fostered between these 
elder and younger children; yet in the heart of 
Bridget much was garnered. Now that they 
were alone, the children were more together, the 
household drudgery was shared between them, as 
well as the cares and sorrows of their miserable 





BRIDGET PATHLOW. 








home, and the stolen play round the minster 
aisles, where many, who despised the parents, 
said kind words to the children. Designing her 
for some humble employment, where the weekly 
gain of two or three —_ would supply the 
momentary want, Captain Pathlow (as he was 
called) denied Bridget any better education than 
such as was afforded by a school, the weekly fees 
of which were sixpence; but she had a kind 
friend in an old glass-stainer, who lived hard by, 
and another in his son, a blind youth, who was 
allowed to play upon the minster organ. As a re- 
turn to this poor youth for some few lessons in or- 
gan-playing, Bridget would carry home each even- 
ing the key of a little postern door (which a kind 
prebend had lent him,) and by which private ac- 
cess was gained to the cloisters. So often did 
Bridget carry back that key, that at last, becoming 
a sort of privileged person, she was allowed to 
come through the garden, which, shadowed by the 
cloister walls, lay pleasant before the prebend’s 
quaint study window. The old man, looking up 
often from his book, and remembering that in Lin- 
coln her father’s name was linked to all meanness 
and disgrace, would wonder to see her push back 
from the overhanging boughs the ripe apples, or 
the luscious grapes, untouched, untasted; so, 
judging from small things, he took to heart that 
this poor Bridget had a touch of nobleness about 
her. From this time he observed her more nar- 
rowly. Hurrying across the garden, she yet 
always lingered (particularly if the shadows of 
evening were low) to look gt one piece of wood- 
carving, which, projecting from the old cloister wall, 
looked in the waning light like the drooping ivy it 
mimicked. One night the old man questioned 
her, and said he should like to be her friend, to 
have her taught, to serve her. 

**] thank you much, sir,’’ said she, ‘‘ but if 
’? she stopped abruptly. 
‘If what, Bridget?’’ 
‘*If 1 could sew or earn————” she stopped 





n. 

**Well,’”’ said the old man smiling, “‘ I see you are 
a good girl, Bridget. There are, if 1 remember 
what my housekeeper said, six Holland shirts to 
make, which——”’ 

“JT will do them. To-morrow night I will 
come; for 1 have a purpose to serve, which will 
make me work with a ready finger.” 

She was gone before the old man could answer. 
The morrow and the morrow’s night saw that 

r child plying the quick needle, whilst brother 

om guarded the chamber door, lest a gleam of 

= se should betray the solitary and hidden 
task. ‘ 

Unknown to Bridget the worthy prebend made 
to Captain Pathlow an offer of serving his child. 
But this offer was repulsed with bitter scorn. 
**He had rich relations,’ he said, ‘* who could 
serve Bridget, without her being a pauper. For 
the rest, no one had a right to interfere.” 

Bridget was henceforth forbidden even to quit 
the house. But the six fine Holland shirts were 
at length completed and carried home; Toin re- 
turning the happy bearer of a bright shining piece 
of gold. This was soon laid out. In what? 
Bridget knew best, for she still worked on by 
night. 

Riscoies home late one evening, the father 
observed the gleaming light from the lone garret 
window, and creeping upon the two children un- 
seen, not only paralyzed them with fear, but hold- 
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ing in the candle’s flame the diligent work of many 
weeks, the fruition of that child’s earliest desire, 
that fruit of an honest purpose—no dainty piece of 
needlework was it, but the drawn image, leaf by 
leaf, of the curious carving—burnt it to ashes. 

** If you can work,’’ he said fiercely, ‘‘ there are 
milliners in Lincoln who want oak girls. Ha! 
ha! two shillings a-week will add ale to our 
night’s meal !”’ 

The girl was only saved from this destiny by 
the arrival one Saturday, during dinner time, of a 
very large letter sealed with black, which, being 
opened, was found to have come from the elder 
brother, who, stating the death of an uncle, advised 
that Bridget should be sent immediately upon a 
speculative visit to the widowed aunt. This was 
food of a right kind to Pathlow ; he began its di- 
gestion immediately. ‘* You must say good words 
for us, Bridget—good words. Hint that a suit of 
clothes, or a five pound note, will be aeceptable to 
me, and a new silk gown to your mother; and, in 
short, anything.”’ 

The girl’s few miserable clothes were soon 
packed within one narrow box, a letter written 
to the guard of the coach, which was to con- 
vey her from London into the western provinces, 
to say that her relation would pay at the end 
of the journey. Dear Tom parted with a copy on 
paper of that rare carving, laid secretly on the 


prebend’s reading desk, and on the morrow after 
the letter came, Bridget saw the last glimpse of 
Lineola minster. er eldest brother—he who 


had written the letter—lived in London, a gay, 
apparently rich, gentleman, studying, it was 
said, for a physician, if study he ever did; but as 
Bridget had been easel san § not to make her ap- 
pearance at his lodgings during the day, she was 
forced to stop till night came within the ‘garret 
chamber assigned to her at the inn where the 
coach bad stayed. With that apology for a trunk 
—small as it was, it would have held the wardrobes 
of three Bridgets—mounted on the burly shoulders 
of a hereculean porter, the girl found her brother’s 
home. She had expected to see rich apartments, 
but none so rich as these, where, surrounded by 
all the semblance of aristocratic life, her brother 
lay stretched upon a sofa sipping his wine, and 
reading the evening paper. 

‘* Well,’’ was his greeting, ‘‘ you ’re come ;”’ 
and then he went on with his paper. 

These words fell chill upon the girl’s heart ; but 
she knew she was his sister, and she knelt to kiss 
him. ‘* Dear Richard, dear brother, 1 have so 
counted on this hour. They all send their love ; 
Tom, and Saul, and ry 

‘* There, that ’Ildo. Go and sitdown. These 
things are low; you must forget them all. But, 
faugh! how you're dressed! Did any one see 
you as you came in?’’ 

The answer was satisfactory: so the reading 
went on. 

‘* You must forget these Lincoln people alto- 
gether,”’ he said rawhile; ‘* you are going to 
be a lady, and the memory of poverty sits 111 upon 
such. Mind, I warn you to have a still tongue. 
For the rest, make yourself comfortable ; say 
black is black, and white white. A very good 
maxim, J assure you, for a dependent.” 

‘Can happiness come from such belief, or future 
good?’’ asked Bridget. ‘* Can——”’ 

** There, that "Il do; I never discuss points with 
children. Talk the matter over with the next 
maid-servant, or reserve it for private meditation 
when you are upon the top of the coach.” 
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Bridget had little to say after this, and a late 
hour of that same night found her journeying to 
the western province, where her widowed relation 
dwelt. At length, on the second morning after 
leaving London, she found herself in a country 
town, in a gay Street, standing upon a scrupulous- 
ly clean step, knocking upon a very bright knock- 
er, not only for her own admittance, but for that 
of the scantily-freighted box. A demure-looking 
servant appeared, who, taking in to her mistress 
the introductory letter which the elder Pathlow 
had indited, being, as he had said, the fishing-hook 
whereby to catch the fish, left the Lincoln girl toa 
full hour’s doubt as to whether she should have to 
retrace her way to Lincoln, or be received as the 
poor dependent. It seemed that her unexpected 
arrival had created much discussion; for loud 
voices were heard in a neighboring parlor. The 
dispute, rising into a storm, was only stayed by 
Bridget’s being ordered into the presence of the 
bereaved widow, who, being of substantial form, 
sat in a capacious chair, with a plentiful flow of 
lawn before her weeping face. She was surroun- 
ded by several relatives, each of whom had chil- 
dren to recommend; but wishing to exhibit her 
power, and triumph over their greedy expectations, 
she rose, and throwing herself upon the astonished 

irl’s neck, made visible election of a dependent. 
Foiled in their purpose, the relations disappeared. 
The widow, like a child pleased with a toy, made 
for a while much of the poor Lincoln girl: old 
dresses were remodelled, old bonnets cunningly 
trimmed, bygone fashions descanted on, till, to 
crown the whole, the girl wished back her Lin- 
coln rags, rather than walk the streets to be gazed 
at by every passer-by. In this matter there was 
no appeal ; there never is against dogged sel {-opin- 
ion or selfish cunning. Pleased with having one 
on whom to wreak a world of spite, the widow 
soon changed her first show of kindness to taunts, 
reproaches proportionate to the loneliness and 
dependence of the child. Months went by without 
one solitary gleam of happiness, for books or learn- 
ing were forbidden; added to all this, too, were 
perpetual secret letters from her home, urging her 
to send money. But there was no meanness in 
Bridget ; she could endure, but not crave unwor- 
thily. Things had gone on thus for a twelve- 
month, when one winter's day the widow came 
back, after a week's absence, a gay bride, and that 
same night Bridget was sent back on her way to 
Lincoln, with five shillings in her pocket over and 
above the coach hire. 

Bridget had a fellow-passenger, who, having 
travelled far, and being young, and troubled with 
a child, was much pleased with the thousand litile 
kindnesses that the girl performed, so that before 
the journey to London was ended, a vast friend- 
ship was established between them. They parted 
with much regret ; for, to one like Bridget, so 
lonely, so destitute of friends, the mere semblance 
of kindness was a treasure in itself. She had sat 
some time in the office waiting for the Lincola 
coach—not without comfort, for the book-keeper 
had stirred up the office fire, and, suspecting her 
scanty purse, had supplied her with a glass of, 
warm ale and a toast—when a pale but respecta- 
ble-looking man entered, and saying that he was 
the husband of Bridget’s fellow-passenger, had 
come to offer her the comfort of his home for a day 
or so, as a return for her kindness to his wife.and 
child. After some little deliberation Bridget ‘ac- 
cepted the offer, for she dreaded to return home 
without having written to say that she was couing 3. 
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so an hour afterwards Bridget sat with a baby on! 
her knee by the side of her fellow-passenger, ina 
comfortable second-floor room in a street leadin 
from Long Acre. Never was such a tea prepa 

as on this memorable night, never such a hearth, 
never such a baby, never such a happy young wife, 
never such a wondering Bridget ; for here seemed 
the visible presence of all riches her heart had 
ever craved; here, in this working-chamber of a 
Long Acre herald-painter. Here, too, without 
wealth, was the power of mind made visible ; here, 
in this chamber of the artisan. A few cheap 
books nicely arranged, a few prints, rich pannelled 
escutcheons, and cunning tracery, that brought to 
mind old things in Lincoln minster, covered the 
walls. These things stood out like the broad 
written words of hope and perseverance. 

Bridget had never been so happy. On the mor- 
row a letter was despatched ; but the answer was 
one of bitter reproach, harsh threats. It bore no 
invitation to return; and when it said that Tom 
had left Lincoln, Bridget had no desire to do so. 
The stay of a few days was lengthened into one of 
months ; for when her good friends knew her his- 
tory—all of it, saving her love of art—they could 
but pity, which pity ripening into estimation as her 
character became more known, turned friendship 
into love. We draw no romantic character, but 
one of real truth. Bridget was the busiest and 
cheerfullest; up early, so that the hearth was 
clean, the breakfast ready, the baby neatly dressed ; 
and this not done for once, but always; so 
that Bridget became a necessary part of the house- 
hold in Tang Acre. By and by, when she was 
found to possess an aptitude for drawing, the 
artisan set busily to work, and by the evening fire 
paid back, in teaching, her honest service. An up- 
turned cup, a book, a jug, were drawn ; and when 
these were perfect, things of greater difficulty were 
sketched. Her progress was but slow, yet so 

rfect, that in a few months’ time she was a real 
help to her master; and when he fell into bad 
health, and had to work at home, she assisted to 
bring bread to that poor household. The artisan 
grew no better, but lingering week by week in a 
consumption, was each day less able to perform 
the work which, being of a rare and delicate kind, 
his master would intrust to no other hand. 

One week (the week before he died) a crest of 
rare device had to be painted on the pannels of a 
rich city merchant’s carriage. No hand could 
execute it like that of the dying man; but his 
hand was past work, though the mind could still 
invent ; and Bridget who knew that but for this 
work being done no bread eould come, knelt, and 
by his bed earned what was last eaten by that 
dying man. The work excelled the master’s 
hope ; he wondered more when, with that artisan’s 
last breath, he learned the act of mercy, how done 
and by whom. Bridget reaped good fruit: when 
she had lost. one friend, when his widow and 
child had left London for the country, the good old 
master coachmaker took Bridget home into verita- 
ble Long Acre itself. He was not rich ; but pay- 
ing Bridget for all her services, she had money 
wherewith to take new lessons in art—to begin 
the learning of wood-engraving, in which she 
afterwards rarely excelled—to lay by four bright 
gold pounds, as the means of seeing Lincoln once 
again. ‘They had never written to her from home, 
never for years ; but still her heart clung to those old 
memories which had encompassed her childhood. 





She was now seventeen. It was a bright May 
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morning when she travelled onward to the minster 
town. How her heart beat audibly when, by the 
waning evening light, the home even of that 
miserable childhood was seen again. Lifting the 
latch, she stole into the house; but no happy 
voice, Fem ae | met her ear: all that was said 
was, ‘* Well, you ’re come at last.’’ But by and 
by, when it was hinted that the larder was empty, 
and the relic of those four bright pounds were 
seen, more civil words were heard, which, warm- 
ing into a full tide of kindness, lasted, veritably 
lasted, till the last shilling was spent ; then—then 
laughing her poverty to seorn, was ordered to 
— back to London in the best fashion she 
could. 

The good old prebend was absent from Lincoln ; 
so it was only from poor blind Saul she could bor- 
rew a scanty sum, which sum was the more need- 
ful, as she had to travel out of the high road to a 
little town where her dear brother Tom now lived. 
He had run away from home soon after Bridget 
had Jeft, and after many ups and downs in those 
few years, was now become half clerk, half servant 
in the house of a country attorney. His nature 
was more passive than that of Bridget, more yield- 
ing, less energetic: having been from childhood 
weak in body, he had scarcely bettered his condi- 
tion in changing one scene of drudgery for another. 
In the little parlor of the country inn his Jong sad 
tale of passive suffering was told to the sister's ear. 
If she wept, it was but for a moment; then talk- 
ing cheerfully of what the future should be—how 
they would work together, how they would be 
dear friends, how they in London would have one 
common home, and asking nothing from the world, 
still pay to it one never-failing debt of cheerful- 
ness and sympathy ; how they would do all this 
they said so many times, that the supper grew 
cold, and poor feeble Tom laughed outright. 
They parted that summer's night; there was com- 
fort when Bridget promised that a letter should 
come soon. She did not even hint the joy that 
should be in it. 

Once more in London, she began that very week 
to build a home for Tom. By a little help from 
her Long Acre friends she procured some few pu- 
pils, whose parents being ambitious to adorn their 
parlor walls at the cheapest rate, had their children 
initiated into the mysteries of art at sixpence the 
lesson. Sixteen lessons a-week made eight shil- 
lings—little enough to exist upon; but it yet 
hired a room and bought bread, and something 
like the consciousness of independence. At night, 
too, there were hours to work in—and then the 
practice of wood-engraving went nimbly on. 

In returning home once a-week from a distant 
part of London, Bridget had to pass in an ebseure 
street an old bookstall. She sometimes stopped 
to look upon it; she always did so when she had 
seen upon it an old thumbed copy of Bewick's 
British Birds. In those rare tail-pieces, that 
never were surpassed, one whe knew all the diffi- 
culties of the art found infinite delight. She was 
observed one evening by a gentleman who had 
come up to the bookstall some minutes after Brid- 
get; like her, too, he was eurious in art, and 
wondered what this young poor-clad female could 
find of interest in one or two small pictured pages, 
not hastily turned over, but dwelt upon long, 
minute after minute. He followed, but her light 
step soon left him far behind: he came again— 
there she was, on the same day week, with that 
same old thumbed Bewick. eeks went by in 
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this manner, till the stall-keeper, remembering her! Each thing within those same two narrow rooms 
often-seen face, bid her ‘* buy, or else not touch had a history; the cuckoo clock itself would have 
the books again ;’’ and Bridget, creeping away furnished matter for a tale ; the six chairs and the 
like one guilty of a misdeed, saw not that the curi- | one table were prodigies. 
ous gentleman had bought the books, and now fol-| On the morrow, Tom, guided by the address, 
lowed her with speedy foot. This time he might! found out the office of the fat old gentleman, who, 
have found her home, but that, in a street Jeading| being a bachelor and an attorney, held pleasant 
into Holbora, some papers fell from the little roll| chambers in Clement’s Inn. Whether induced by 
of drawings she carried ; he stooped to pick them Tom’s appearance or his name, we know not, but 
up—in the moment of glancing at them she was/| the old gentleman, after certain inquiries at the 
Jost to sight. | ccetesntaii in Long Acre, took ‘Tom for his 
Now that night-labor had made her somewhat | clerk at the salary of six shillings a-week. 
proficient in the art, she tried to get employment;| We must now allow weeks to pass by. In the 
but foc weeks without success. Specimens sent in| meanwhile Bridget’s work increased, though not 
to engravers were returned, letters to publishers| the money paid for it. Yet out of these same 
unheeded ; letters or specimens from Long Acre) earnings a small sum was laid by, for what our 
were of asurety inadmissible. The master who had | Lincoln girl breathed to no living ear. About this 
taught her was dead. At last there was pointed | time better work was heard of, but application for 
out to her an advertisement in one of the daily pa-| it, through the person who employed her, failed ; 
pers, that engravers upon wood were wanted for) how, she knew not. If I had a friend, she said, I 
the designs of a cheap publication. There was! might succeed; and though Richard has passed 
reference to a person of whom Bridget had heard ; | me in the streets unheeded, still I will make one 
so, sending first for permission, she was introduced | last appeal to him. She went, not in rags, but 
to the advertiser. A subject for illustration was| decently attired. 
chosen, and a pencil placed in her hand. When| ‘ That you are rich, and above me in circumstan- 
the design came out visibly from the paper, the| ces, 1 know, Richard,’’ she humbly said ; ‘* hither- 
advertiser, shaking his head, said he would con-| to you have scorned to own one so poor; but as I 
sider. ‘This consideration took some weeks;/ have never wronged you or your name, you will 
meanwhile a sleepless pillow was that of poor| perhaps say that | am your sister?’ 
Bridget. At last the answer came; he would ‘*] made your fortune once,’’ he bitterly an- 
employ her, but at a very moderate remuneration. | swered ; ‘‘ of your honest purposes since then I 
Yet here was hope, clear as the noonday’s sun;| know nothing. For the rest, it is not convenient 
here was the first bright-beaded drop in the cup of | for a man in my condition to have pauper friends 
the self-helper; here was hope for Tom; here} —you have my answer.”’ 
matter for the promised letter. The work done,|  ‘* Brother,’’ she said, as she obeyed the haughty 
the remuneration coming in, the fruition came ;| gesture that signaled her to leave the room, ‘‘ may 
new yet humble rooms were hired, second-hand | you regret the words you have so harshly spoken. 
furniture bought piece by piece; and it was a} For the rest, believe me I shall yet succeed, in 
proud night when, alone in her still chamber, the! spite of all this ewe 
poor despised Lincoln girl thanked Heaven for its} The peace of Bridget’s home was now broken 
holy merey. by weekly letters from Lincoln for loan of money, 
The proverb tells us that good fortune is never} which applications being successful for a few times, 
single-handed. On the morrow—it was a wet and | only made the letters more urgent and pressing in 
rainy day—Bridget, in passing into Spring Gar-| their demands. 
dens, observed that the stall of a poor lame apple| Some months after Bridget’s interview with 
woman had been partly overturned by some rude} Richard, there sat one winter’s evening in the 
urchin. She stopped to help the woman, and| study of a celebrated author three gentlemen. 
whilst so doing, a very fat old gentleman came up, | The one was the author himself, as widely known 
and looking, very quietly remarked in a sort of | for his large human Joving heart as for the books 
audible whisper to himself, ‘* Curious! very curi-| he had written. He had now been for some days 
ous! this same very little act of mercy first intro-| translating a child's story from the German, a sort 
duced me to my excellent Tom: ay! ay! Tom'’s| of spiritual child's book, like the Story without an 
gone ; there isn’t such another from Eastcheap to! End. 
Chelsea.”’ ‘* Were this book illustrated by one who had 
The name of Tom was music to Bridget’s ears. | the same self-helping soul as its author, the same 
The old gentleman had moved away ; but following | instinctive feeling,’’ said the translator to one of 
quickly, Beidget addressed him. his friends, ‘* it would indeed be priceless. I have 
‘*T have a brother, sir, whose name is Ks sometimes thought none but a woman could. catch 
**'Tow,”’ interrupted the old gentleman; ‘ find| the simple yet deep maternal feeling that lies in 
me my Tom's equal, and I'll say something to! these same pages; but where is "* 
you. Here is my address.’’ He thrust a card; ‘* There is a woman capable of this,’’ said one 
into Bridget’s hand, and went on. Here was a| of the friends, turning to the author; ‘* beyond all 
romantic omen of good for Tom. doubt capable. Look here.” 
That same night the letter was indited. Two| He drew forth from a pocket book the very pa- 
days after, the country wagon deposited Tom in| pers which two years before Bridget had lost. 
the great city. An hour after, he sat by Bridget’s| ‘* You say true,’’ answered the translator ; ‘* but 
hearth. what is this ; it seems like the copy of some carved 
“This night repays me for all past sorrow,’’| foliage, some ” 
said the sister, as she sat hand in hand by her| ‘This must be Bridget’s,’”’ interrupted the 
brother’s side. ‘* Years ago, in those lonely win-| other guest, leaning across the table with anxious 
ter nights, something like a dream of this same) face (for it was no other than the minster prebend ;) 
happy hour would come before me. Indeed it did,| ‘‘ I see it is; yes, yes, a copy of the antique carv- 
om.’” ing from the minster wall. Good things have been 
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said in Lincoln of this Bridget, but the father 
would never tell where she was.”’ 

The enthusiastic old gentleman now entered into 
a long detail of Bridget’s youth, which, coupled 
with the other gentleman’s story, left no doubt 
that the peeper into the thumbed copy of Bewick 
and the Lincoln girl were one and the same. 

Next day anxious inquiries were set on foot re- 
specting Bridget, but without effect. Then weeks 
went by, and in the meanwhile the German book 
could find no fit illustrator. But at last the wood- 
cuts in the cheap periodical for which Bridget en- 
graved were remarked upon. The man who had 
the name of being both the artist and engraver 
was applied to, and he agreed to furnish the de- 
sired illustrations. A few were sent in, surpassing 
the author’s hopes; but a stray leaf, a ful 
touch, brought to memory the hand of Bridget. 
Yet she could not be heard of, though the old 
Lincoln gentleman was indefatigable in his inqui- 
ries. 

At length one night the prebend and his friend 
were returning along the Strand in a westerly 
direction, when by St. Clement’s Daines they ob- 
served a very fat old gentleman creeping slow! 
along the pavement, whilst a diminutive south 
kept watch and guard, now right, now left, as 
either side seemed likely to be jostled by some 


rude r-by. 

a You shall go no further,’ at length said the 
old gentleman, stopping short ; ‘‘ not an inch far- 
ther. Go! give my love to your sister, you dog, 
and say that I have to thank her for introducing to 
me a second incomparadle Tom.”’ 

But the boy was so far incomparable, that, being 
wilful and obstinate, he would see the old gentle- 
man safe within New Inn, which was near at 
hand; and the friends, waiting outside, stayed till 
the boy returned, for his voice had brought to the 
prebend’s ear that of Bridget. They followed him 
into Long Acre, up two pair of stairs, where, lift- 
ing the latch, the Aer beheld the same Bridget 
whom he had known at Lincoln, while his com- 

anion recognized, in the same person, her whom 
he had followed years ago. good fire burnt 
upon the hearth, Tom's tea ready, his shoes and 
his coat by the fire; for the night was wet, and 
Bridget herself busily at work upon the illustration 
of the German story. Happy was the meeting 
between the old man and her he almost thought 
his child; strange the feelings of the gentleman 
who had bought the thumbed Bewick, and hoarded 
those poor drawings. We have not room to tell 
the joy of that night. 
rom this hour Bridget had worthy friends. 
The morrow brought the sister of the one who 
had remembered Bridget at the bookstall. He was 
the same rich city merchant who so unknowingly 
had praised Bridget’s first work and act of mercy. 
When he heard from the worthy coachmaker that 
story—when he knew from Tom what a sister 
Bridget was—when the old prebend said so many 
kindly things, no wonder that admiration ripened 
into love. By the hand of his sister (who was his 
housekeeper) all manner of graceful acts were 
performed, all manner of good fortune offered ; but 
nothing could shake Bridget’s self-helping re- 
solves, no promises induce her to quit poor, humble, 
trusting Tom: the only help she asked was that 
of work to be done. The excellent prebend, re- 
turning to Lincola, spoke much of Bridget, which 
ood report of fortune coming to her father’s ears, 
€ presently resolved (as his wife was now dead) 
to make one home serve for himself and Bridget. 
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So coming to London, he was soon comfortable ; 
exacting money, craving for delicacies, not caring 
how they were to be procured, till their once happy 
home became one of misery to Tom and Bridget. 

Months went by, often during which it was 
mercy to escape to the home of her kind city 
friends, even for a few hours. The house that 
they occupied in summer-time—it was now that 
season—was situated a few miles from town, and 
here one evening the rich merchant asked Bridget 
to be his wife. 

** You might live to regret marriage with one so 
poor as myself, sir,’’ was her answer ; “‘ you who 
could ask the hand of ladies of wealth and beauty."’ 

** Wealth of money, Bridget, but not with thy 
wealth of soul. Money is an advantage which the 
many have ; but the heroism of self-help in women 
is rare, because few are so willing to be self- 
helpers. It is I who will be made rich in having 
you. I know that time would prove it. Come, 
my home must be yours.”’ 

Bridget did at last consent, but with a reserva- 
tion which must be yet a secret. Whatever was 
its purpose, it was a resolve not to be shaken ;: but 
as time wore on, many were the protestations 
against this resolution. At length, after days and 
weeks of indefatigable labor, Bridget asked the old 
prebend and the merchant to meet her at the 
chambers of Tom’s master. They did so. Tom 
was there as well as the fat old gentleman, the 
one looking sly because he knew the secret, the 
other wonderingly. The old gentleman signed 
some papers, which an old clerk attested; then 
Bridget, drawing forth a purse of gold, laid the 
fees upon the parchment of Tom’s indenture as 
articled clerk. 

** This was my reservation, this my secret. As 
I have now shown myself a humble loving sister 
of this dear ‘Tom, so 1 am now willing to become 
the wife.”’ 

A week after, Bridget stood as the wife of the 
rich city merchant by the altar of Lincoln minster ; 
and dear as the marriage-ring was on that day, 
was the gift of the old thumbed copy of Bewick’s 
British Birds. 

Habits of self-help, like all good things, are en- 
during. Bridget, as the wife and mother, is still 
the same, losing no opportunity of self-culture, no 
power of being the best teacher to her children. 

Tom is at this time a quaint bachelor aeweny 4 
having succeeded to the snug practice of the fat 

entleman. That there exists between him and 
ridget a rare and enduring love, we need not 
make record. 

Of the death of the father we need not speak. 
Over the selfishness, the pride of the elder brother, 
we will draw a veil, for the memory of good is 
better than the memory of evil. Bridget had tri- 
umph enough in the fruition of honest labor. 





Danie, THE Drainer.—lIreland, they say, re- 
quires, for the development of her resources, a 
thorough drainage. he Repeal Rent of Mr. 
Daniel O’Connell is stated by the Dublin Evening 
Mail as averaging from 50,000/. to 60,000/. a year. 
How can Ireland be drained more effectually '— 
Punch. 

A Romish “ cathedral,’’ on a larger and more 
magnificent scale than any built in England since 
the Reformation, has been —- erected in Not- 
tingham, and will be opened on Wednesday week. 
The Pontifical mass on that occasion will be pre- 
sided over by Dr. Wiseman. Mr. Pugin is the 
architect. 
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FELIX 


Puck’s Reports to Oberon. (One of the series 
called ‘* Felix Summerly’s Home Treasury.’’) 
London. Cundall. 


Fetrx Summerty is a very pleasant and agree- 
able personage, and strings together many pleasant 
and agreeable tales. He has an estimable respect 
for fairy lore, and an. amiable uneasiness lest it 
should be overwhelmed by juvenile books of tra- 
vels. Appointing himself a sort of trustee to 
Mother Goose, he performs his duties with zeal and 
ability, and not only faithfully distributes the prop- 
erty she has bequeathed in the shape of divers 
tales to the parties beneficially interested—viz., 
the rising generation of England—but he does 
the thing in a handsome manner. His illustra- 
tions, which are lithographic imitations of the sepia 
style, with chalk lights, are bold and spirited, if 
the drawings be not always unexceptionable ; nay, 
he sometimes goes to the first masters (vide his 
‘* Bible Events,”’ illustrated by Hans Holbein) for 
designs. Then his type is good, and he puts a 
neat cover on his volumes, and altogether, he has 
started as pretty a series of children’s books as any 
godmamma could wish to purchase at Christmas- 
time. The little work before us is a selection of 
tales, certainly not showing the creative power of 
a Prometheus, a Frankenstein, or a Friar Bacon, 
but they are sufficiently novel for juveniles, and 
are marked by a kindly feeling. Disagreeable 
people are punished, pleasant folks are rewarded 
—such is the wholesome moral inculeated. More- 
over, we stopped at some of the illustrations with 
pleasure. he frontispiece, representing Puck 
sitting on a great Freischtitzian Owl, with a not 
inelegant lazy-looking Oberon reclining in the 
background, is vigorous and fanciful, while the 
drawing appended to the ‘* Eagle’s Verdict’’ shows 
the hand of an artist. 

Greatly were we shocked, however, when we 
had ended reading the gentle fictions and examin- 
ing the ** pretty pictures,”’ to come to the * Ori- 
ginal Announcement of the Home Treasury,” 
which is stitched in at the end of the volume. 
There did we find a formal declaration of war 
against that respectable provider of information for 
children, Mr. Peter Parley. Felix Summerly not 
only expresses himself with considerable asperity 
on the books, ‘‘ addressed after a narrow fashion, 
almost exclusively to the cultivation of the under- 
standing of children,’’ but he proudly declares that 
the character of his ‘* Treasury’’ may be briefly 
described as ‘* Anti-Peter-Parleyism.’’ Now, we 
had thought otherwise of Summerly—onr notions 
of Felix were essentially different. We repre- 
sented him to our imagination as a man of a peace- 
ful and tender temperament, living generally in a 
little world of his own, his heart beating high with 
Cinderella at the ball, or his eyes swimming with 
tears at the fate of Red Ridinghood, till he sunk to 
tranquil sluamber—lulled by the nursery rhyme of 
his own editing. Occasionally, indeed, we knew 
he strayed into the actual world, but then, as we 
fondly dreamed, it was only to pencil handbooks to 
pleasant places, to tell us where the great vine 
stands at Hampton Court, and what we ought to 
think of Rafaelle and Mantegna. But now we find 
he is one of bitter thoughts and severities. His 
books for children he declares shall have a polemic 
bearing, for they shall be characterized by ‘* Anti- 
Peter-Parleyism.”’ Surely, Felix, the world is 
big enough to hold Peter Parley and yourself too. 
It was found capacious enough to hold Uncle Toby 


SUMMERLY—CLASSES OF NATIVE SOCIETY IN INDIA. 
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and the fly, as demonstrated by a philosopher of 
the last century, named Laurence Sterne. 

The wrath of Felix is not confined to the pur- 
veyors of information for children; he is equally 
indignant with those who take a comic view of 
fairy literature, and ‘‘ turn into ribaldry fairy tales 
hallowed to children’s use.’’ Nay, he has a pa- 
rental reason for this hatred, as he has experience 
every day in his own family, that the ‘‘ funny’’ 
vein of old fairy tales, and the non-creation of new 
ones, is ‘‘ hurtful to children.’’ Have, indeed, 
some infant Summerlys’ morals been blighted by 
Mr. Albert Smith’s comic words, or Mr. John 
Parry’s comic music? We doubt it, Felix, for 
we know that fiction is your province. 

Shun polemics, Felix, or some malicious person 
will change your name to ‘ Infelix Winterly.”’ 
Let Peter Parley tell his stories of foreign lands, 
if he pleases, and vent not your wrath on him that 
is droll about Cinderella. Go on editing your fairy 
tales in the style of your present publications, and 
you may be pretty sure of finding youthful readers, 
without troubling yourself about the channels for 
juvenile instruction which others are throwing 
open. 





CLASSES OF NATIVE SOCIETY IN INDIA. 


Tue dark, slightly-formed being, with bare 
shoulders and crimson turban, perspiring under 
the weight of a handsome palankeen, chanting in 
parts a wild chorus as he goes, to alleviate the 
labor ; the water-seller, driving before him a fat 
bullock, adorned with bells and necklaces, and 
bearing a goat’s skin that oozes refreshment to the 
thirsty ground as he moves along; the sepoy, 
pressing forward to parade, neat and careful in 
attire, cheerful and smiling in his aspect; the 
brahmin, slowly returning from his river ablutions 
towards the temple ; the salesman, bearing baskets 
of grain to supply his stall; the musician and the 
dancing-girl ; the fruitseller and the toddy drawer ; 
the gold-worker and the weaver of fine muslin— 
all are Hindus, of various castes, indeed, and dif- 
ferent prejudices, but yet agreeing well in all that 
forms the great staple of opinion. 

The tall Persian, with glossy beard and flowing 
robes, snow-white turban and yellow slippers, who 
— by with solemn gait and downcast eye, a 

hinese writing-case in his slender hand, the sym- 
bol of his calling ;—the swarthy Arab, with checked 
kerchief on his head, and goat’s-hair cloak cast 
carelessly over his usual vest, hurrying forward to 
the stables, intent on some fresh trick of jockey- 
ship ;—the Borah, bearing a basket on his head, 
whence peep forth books, bridles, and perfumes, 
and followed by a train equally laden, to each of 
whom one small blanket suffices for attire ,—the 
bustling servant, cheapening fowls and pomellows ; 
—the sleek and portly gentleman, ambling by ona 
richly-caparisoned and well-fed mare, his African 
slave running swiftly forward to clear the way ;— 
these are Mahomedans, and differ little but in rank. 

The native gentleman, simple in attire, but vigi- 
lant in observation, who dashes past in a well-ap- 
pointed carriage of Long Acre build, accompanied 
by his youthful and intelligent-looking sons, the 
portly domestic, bustling along, with a shining 
chintz turban, and a Chinese umbrella to protect 
him from the noontide sun ;—the fme-looking lads, 
strolling quietly along, each with his hand omhis 
companion’s shoulder, anda book beneath his arm, 





the handsome children, with large black eyes, and 
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said in Lincoln of this Bridget, but the father 
would never tell where she was.”’ 

The enthusiastic old gentleman now entered into 
a long detail of Bridget’s youth, which, coupled 
with the other gentleman’s story, left no doubt 
that the peeper into the thumbed copy of Bewick 
and the Lincoln girl were one and the same. 

Next day anxious inquiries were set on foot re- 
specting Bridget, but without effect. Then weeks 
went by, and in the meanwhile the German book 
could find no fit illustrator. But at last the wood- 
cuts in the cheap periodical for which Bridget en- 
graved were remarked upon. The man who had 
the name of being both the artist and engraver 
was applied to, and he agreed to furnish the de- 
sired illustrations. A few were sent in, surpassing 
the author’s hopes; but a stray leaf, a graceful 
touch, brought to memory the hand of Bridget. 
Yet she could not be heard of, though the old 
Lincoln gentleman was indefatigable in his inqui- 
ries. 

At length one night the prebend and his friend 
were returning along the Strand in a westerly 
direction, when by St. Clement’s Daines they ob- 
served a very fat old gentleman creeping ety 
along the pavement, whilst a diminutive youth 
kept watch and guard, now right, now left, as 
either side seemed likely to be jostled by some 
rude passer-by. 

Ka You shall go no further,’’ at length said the 
old gentleman, stopping short ; ‘‘ not an inch far- 
ther. Go! give my love to your sister, you dog, 
and say that | have to thank her for introducing to 
me a second incomparable Tom.”’ 

But the boy was so far incomparable, that, being 
wilful and obstinate, he would see the old gentle- 
man safe within New Inn, which was near at 
hand; and the friends, waiting outside, stayed till 
the boy returned, for his voice had brought to the 
prebend’s ear that of Bridget. They followed him 
into Long Acre, up two pair of stairs, where, lift- 
ing the latch, the prebend beheld the same Bridget 
whom he had known at Lincoln, while his com- 
pom recognized, in the same person, her whom 

e had followed years ago. A good fire burnt 
upon the hearth, T'om’s tea ready, his shoes and 
his coat by the fire; for the night was wet, and 
Bridget herself busily at work upon the illustration 
of the German story. Happy was the meeting 
between the old man and her he almost thought 
his child; strange the feelings of the gentleman 
who had bought the thumbed Bewick, and hoarded 
those poor drawings. We have not room to tell 
the joy of that night. 

rom this hour Bridget had worthy friends. 
The morrow brought the sister of the one who 
had remembered Bridget at the bookstall. He was 
the same rich city merchant who so unknowingly | 
had praised Bridget’s first work and act of mercy. 
When he heard from the worthy coachmaker that 
story—when he knew from ‘Tom what a sister 
Bridget was—when the old prebend said so many 
kindly things, no wonder that admiration ripened 
into love. By the hand of his sister (who was his 
housekeeper) all manner of graceful acts were 
performed, al] manner of good fortune offered ; but 
nothing could shake Bridget’s self-helping re- 
solves, no promises induce her to quit poor, humble, 
trusting ‘Tom: the only help she asked was that 
of work to be done. The excellent prebend, re- 
turning to Lincola, spoke much of Bridget, which 
good report of fortune coming to her father’s ears, 
he presently resolved (as his wife was now dead) 
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to make one home serve for himself and Bridget. 


BRIDGET PATHLOW. 


So coming to London, he was soon comfortable ; 
exacting money, craving for delicacies, not caring 
how they were to be procured, till their once happy 
home became one of misery to Tom and Bridget. 

Months went by, often during which it was 
merey to escape to the home of her kind city 
friends, even for a few hours. The house that 
they occupied in summer-time—it was now that 
season—was situated a few miles from town, and 
here one evening the rich merchant asked Bridget 
to be his wife. 

** You might live to regret marriage with one so 
poor as myself, sir,’’ was her answer ; “‘ you who 
could ask the hand of ladies of wealth and beauty." 

** Wealth of money, Bridget, but not with thy 
wealth of soul. Money is an advantage which the 
many have ; but the heroism of self-help in women 
is rare, because few are so willing to be self- 
helpers. It is 1 who will be made rich in having 
you. I know that time would prove it. Come, 
my home must be yours.’’ 

Bridget did at last consent, but with a reserva- 
tion which must be yet a secret. Whatever was 
its purpose, it was a resolve not to be shaken ; but 
as time wore on, many were the protestations 
against this resolution. At length, after days and 
weeks of indefatigable labor, Bridget asked the old 
prebend and the merchant to meet her at the 
chambers of Tom’s master. They did so. Tom 
was there as well as the fat old gentleman, the 
one looking sly because he knew the secret, the 
other wonderingly. ‘The old gentleman signed 
some papers, which an old clerk attested; then 
Bridget, drawing forth a purse of gold, laid the 
fees upon the parchment of Tom’s indenture as 
articled clerk. 

** This was my reservation, this my secret. As 
I have now shown myself a humble loving sister 
of this dear ‘Tom, so 1 am now willing to become 
the wife.’’ 

A week after, Bridget stood as the wife of the 
rich city merchant by the altar of Lincoln minster ; 
and dear as the marriage-ring was on that day, 
was the gift of the old thumbed copy of Bewick’s 
British Birds. 

Habits of self-help, like all good things, are en- 
during. Bridget, as the wife and mother, is still 
the same, losing no opportunity of self-culture, no 
power of being the best teacher to her children. 

Tom is at this time a quaint bachelor attorney, 
having succeeded to the snug practice of the fat 

entleman. That there exists between him and 
ridget a rare and enduring love, we need not 
make record. 

Of the death of the father we need not speak. 
Over the selfishness, the pride of the elder brother, 
we will draw a veil, for the memory of good is 
better than the memory of evil. Bridget had tri- 
umph enough in the fruition of honest labor. 





Danien, THE Dratner.—lTreland, they say, re- 
quires, for the development of her resources, a 
thorough drainage. he Repeal Rent of Mr. 
Daniel O’Connell is stated by the Dublin Evening 
Mail as averaging from 50,000/. to 60,000/. a year. 
How can Ireland be drained more effectually '— 
Punch. 

A Romish “ cathedral,’’ on a larger and more 
magnificent scale than any built in England since 
the Reformation, has been recently erected in Not- 
tingham, and will be opened on Wednesday week. 
The Pontifical mass on that occasion will be pre- 
sided over by Dr. Wiseman. Mr. Pugin is the 
architect. 
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FELIX SUMMERLY—CLASSES OF NATIVE SOCIETY IN INDIA. 


Puck’s Reports to Oberon. (One of the series 
called ‘* Felix Summerly’s Home Treasury.’’) 
London. Cundall. 


Fe.ix Summerty is a very pleasant and agree- 
able personage, and strings together many pleasant 
and agreeable tales. He has an estimable respect 
for fairy lore, and an. amiable uneasiness lest it 
should be overwhelmed by juvenile books of tra- 
vels. Appointing himself a sort of trustee to 
Mother Goose, he performs his duties with zeal and 
ability, and not only faithfully distributes the prop- 
erty she has bequeathed in the shape of divers 
tales to the parties beneficially interested—viz., 
the rising generation of England—but he does 
the thing in a handsome manner. His illustra- 
tions, which are lithographic imitations of the sepia 
style, with chalk lights, are bold and spirited, if 
the drawings be not always unexceptionable ; nay, 
he sometimes goes to the first masters (vide his 
‘ Bible Events,’ illustrated by Hans Holbein) for 
designs. Then his type is good, and he puts a 
neat cover on his volumes, and altogether, he has 
started as pretty a series of children’s books as any 
godmamma could wish to purchase at Christmas- 
time. The little work before us is a selection of 
tales, certainly not showing the creative power of 
a Prometheus, a Frankenstein, or a Friar Bacon, 
but they are sufficiently novel for juveniles, and 
are marked by a kindly feeling. Disagreeable 
people are punished, pleasant folks are rewarded 
—such is the wholesome moral inculeated. More- 
over, we stopped at some of the illustrations with 
pleasure. he frontispiece, representing Puck 
sitting on a great Freischiitzian Owl, with a not 
inelegant lazy-looking Oberon reclining in the 
background, is vigorous and fanciful, while the 
drawing — to the ** Eagle’s Verdict’’ shows 
the hand of an artist. 

Greatly were we shocked, however, when we 
had ended reading the gentle fictions and examin- 
ing the ‘* pretty pictures,’’ to come to the ‘‘ Ori- 
ginal Announcement of the Home Treasury,” 
which is stitched in at the end of the volume. 
There did we find a formal declaration of war 
against that respectable provider of information for 
children, Mr. Peter Parley. Felix Summerly not 
only expresses himself with considerable asperity 
on the books, ‘‘ addressed after a narrow fashion, 
almost exclusively to the cultivation of the under- 
standing of children,’ but he proudly declares that 
the character of his ‘* Treasury’? may be briefly 
deseribed as ‘‘Anti-Peter-Parleyism.’’ Now, we 
had thought otherwise of Summerly—onr notions 
of Felix were essentially different. We repre- 
sented him to our imagination as a man of a peace- 
ful and tender temperament, living generally in a 
little world of his own, his heart beating high with 
Cinderella at the ball, or his eyes swimming with 
tears at the fate of Red Ridinghood, till he sunk to 
tranquil slumber—lulled by the nursery rhyme of 
his own editing. Occasionally, indeed, we knew 
he strayed into the actual world, but then, as we 
fondly dreamed, it was only to pencil handbooks to 
pleasant places, to tell us where the great vine 
stands at Hampton Court, and what we ought to 
think of Rafaelle and Mantegna. But now we find 
he is one of bitter thoughts and severities. His 
books for children he declares shall have a polemic 
bearing, for they shall be characterized by ‘‘ Anti- 
Peter-Parleyism.’’ Surely, Felix, the world is 
big enough to hold Peter Parley and yourself too. 
It was found capacious enough to hold Uncle Toby 
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and the fly, as demonstrated by a philosopher of 
the last century, named Laurence Sterne. 

The wrath of Felix is not confined to the pur- 
veyors of information for children; he is equally 
indignant with those who take a comic view of 
fairy literature, and ‘‘ turn into ribaldry fairy tales 
hallowed to children’s use.’’ Nay, he has a pa- 
rental reason for this hatred, as he has experience 
every day in his own family, that the ‘ funny’’ 
vein of old fairy tales, and the non-creation of new 
ones, is ‘‘ hurtful to children.’’ Have, indeed, 
some infant Summerlys’ morals been blighted by 
Mr. Albert Smith’s comic words, or Mr. John 
Parry’s comic music! We doubt it, Felix, for 
we know that fiction is your province. 

Shun polemics, Felix, or some malicious person 
will change your name to ‘ Infelix Winterly.”’ 
Let Peter Parley tell his stories of foreign lands, 
if he pleases, and vent not your wrath on him that 
is droll about Cinderella. Go on editing your fairy 
tales in the style of your present publications, and 
you may be pretty sure of finding youthful readers, 
without troubling yourself about the channels for 
juvenile instruction which others are throwing 
open. 





CLASSES OF NATIVE SOCIETY IN INDIA. 


Tue dark, slightly-formed being, with bare 
shoulders and crimson turban, perspiring under 
the weight of a handsome palankeen, chanting in 
parts a wild chorus as he goes, to alleviate the 
labor ; the water-seller, driving before him a fat 
bullock, adorned with bells and necklaces, and 
bearing a goat’s skin that oozes refreshment to the 
thirsty ground as he moves along; the sepoy, 
pressing forward to parade, neat and careful in 
attire, cheerful and smiling in his aspect; the 
brahmin, slowly returning from his river ablutions 
towards the temple ; the salesman, bearing baskets 
of grain to supply his stall; the musician and the 
dancing-girl ; the fruitseller and the toddy drawer ; 
the gold-worker and the weaver of fine muslin— 
all are Hindus, of various castes, indeed, and dif- 
ferent prejudices, but yet agreeing well in all that 
forms the great staple of opinion. 

The tall Persian, with glossy beard and flowing 
robes, snow-white turban and yellow slippers, who 

s by with solemn gait and downcast eye, a 
hinese writing-case in his slender hand, the syin- 
bol of his calling ;—the swarthy Arab, with checked 
kerchief on his head, and goat’s-hair cloak cast 
carelessly over his usual vest, hurrying forward to 
the stables, intent on some fresh trick of jockey- 
ship ;—the Borah, bearing a basket on his head, 
whence peep forth books, bridles, and perfumes, 
and followed by a train equally laden, to each of 
whom one small blanket suffices for attire ,—the 
bustling servant, cheapening fowls and pomellows ; 
—the sleek and portly gentleman, ambling by ona 
richly-caparisoned and well-fed mare, his African 
slave running swiftly forward to clear the way ;— 
these are Mahomedans, and differ little but in rank. 

The native gentleman, simple in attire, but vigi- 
lant in observation, who dashes past in a well-ap- 

inted carriage of Long Acre build, accompanied 

y his youthful and intelligent-looking sons, the 
portly domestic, bustling along, with a shining 
chintz turban, and a Chinese umbrella to protect 
him from the noontide sun ;—the fme-looking lads, 
strolling quietly along, each with his hand on his 
companion’s shoulder, and a book beneath his arm, 
the handsome children, with large black eyes, and 
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skins almost fair enough for Europeans, that peep 
laughingly forth from the crimson hangings or the 
green venetians of a native carriage, drawn by a 
pair of sturdy and milk-white bullocks, adorned 
with embroidered housings and silver necklaces :— 
these are Parsees. The gentleman has probably 
left his country-house to consult a European law- 
yer in the town, while the children seek the envi- 
rons, and the festive entertainment of a friend. 

Again: here and there appears, marked like a 
blot among the rest, a thin, sallow, black-haired 
being, with a round white hat, puckered trousers, 
yellow waistcoat, and gilt watch-guard ; he carries 
in one hand a small switch, and in the other a lit- 
tle bundle tied in his checked handkerchief, smok- 
ing a cigar as he strolls along. By his side is a 
short, stout woman, with coarse but curling black 
hair on her otherwise uncovered head ; a gay pet- 
ticoat, somewhat short, a crimson shawl, and a 
necklace of large blue beads, form her costume :— 
these are Portuguese, and of the rank commonly 
encountered.—Mrs. Postans. 





A TASTE OF PUNCH. 


‘© Wirn Verpure cLap.—In Pennsylvania there 
is a detachment of Irishmen called ‘* The Hibernia 
Greens.’’ This would n't be a bad title for the 
contributors to the repeal fund. 


Epvucationat Hanpkercuiers-—We have seen 
with considerable satisfaction that the schoolmaster 
has been abroad even to the bandannas—or, in 
other words, that fine moral lessons are imparted 
through the medium of silk pocket handkerchiefs. 
Instead of the old unmeaning bird’s-eye patiern, by 
which the mouchoir was formerly adorned, we 
have a series of highly finished designs illustrative 
of ** great facts’’ in reading, writing, or arithmetic. 
Science of every description is now taught through 
the medium of the pocket handkerchief, and learn- 
ing is thus thrust under the very nose of the public. 
Some were inclined to think that pocket handker- 
chiefs applied to science, would be the means of 
giving it avery severe blow; while others be- 
lieved that the plan would be sure to succeed, for 
the public are easily led by the nose, and a great 
moral truth is never so well inculeated as when it 
is nicely wrapped up in the folds of a silk pocket 
handkerchief. It is true that philosophy is not a 
thing to be sneezed at, and the lights of the age 
might stand a chance of being snuffed out, if the 
pupils took snuff while using the handkerchiefs on 
which the glorious coruseations of the luminary in 
question might be emblazoned. We are, however, 
happy to find that the experiment is to be tried, 
and we are enabled to state that a primer has been 
prepared, in a series of two handkerchiefs, one in 
use and the other at the wash, according to the 
custoin of most economical families. 

A geography will be comprised in a set of four 
handkerchiefs, so that the student may wipe away 
the dust from his forehead with a map of his native 
land, and he will thus be able to keep England in 
his eye as jong as he may find it convenient. 

An arithmetical series will also be very interest- 
ing ; and that this idea can be carried out is ea- 
sily oe by the faet that the pocket handker- 
chief has often served for working various lessons 
in subtraction, some of which have required con- 
siderable ingenuity. 

Law may also be inculeated in the same man- 
ner, and as it is often paid for through the nose, it 





A TASTE OF PUNCH. 


may surely be acquired through the pocket hand- 
kerchief. We understand that the series will be 
placed under the superintendence of the editor of 
the Metropolitan Magazine, who is likely to pro- 
duce a dry soft article, extremely well adapted to 
the purpose. 

Tue Bonps or Frrenpsuip.—The Pennsylvani- 
ans have been shedding each other's blood. This 
is the last method they have adopted for “‘ paying 
people off.” 

Tue Ministers’ Honway Letrers.—The fol- 
lowing holiday letter, written in consequence of 
the approaching vacation, has been forwarded by 
Sir Robert Peel to his Tamworth constituents, 
whom he has always regarded as his political pa- 
rents :— 


‘* My pear Parents, 

**1 write with much pleasure to let you know 
that our vacation will commence next week, when 
I hope to see you in good health. 

** 1 think you will be satisfied with my progress, 
and though | have not been fortunate enough to 
get many good marks, | have had a very few 
crosses. 

‘*T have had some very hard French lessons in 
the course of the half year, and I have got a very 
difficult one for my holiday task, but I shall do all 
I can to beat Master Guizot. 

**T have got on very well with my arithmetic, 
though at the beginning of the half year I had 
a good deal of trouble with compound fractions. I 
have thrown off weights and passed measures ; but 
I have skipped corn-measure, because of its being 
so very difficult. 

**My geography has given me a good deal of 
trouble, particularly India, which I nearly got pun- 
ished for, through the fault of another boy named 
Ellenborough. But Ellenborough has been turned 
back ; and now that he is out of the class, we go 
on a great deal better. 

“T have not spent all my money, but have got 
a large surplus; which Mr. Bull, my master, says 
is much more praiseworthy than what was done by 
those naughty boys, Master Melbourne, Master 
Monteagle, and Master Russell, who spent all the 
money they had, and got into debt very much be- 
sides. 

“In my drawing, I have done very little; but I 
have got a good many pretty desigus, and I hope 
next half year to fimsh them. 

** Our vacation will end at the usual period ; and 

‘**] remain, my dear parents, 
** Your affectionate offspring, 
** Ropert Peen.” 


FROM LORD ABERDEEN. 
In order to show the proficiency he has acquired 
in French, Lord Aberdeen has written his holiday 
letter in that language. 


‘* Mes chers Parens, 

“Je suis heureur (1 am happy) de vous dire, 
(to tell you,) que notre saintes jours (that our 
holy-days) sont bien prés a la main (are very near 
at hand.) J’ecrit celui ci lettre (1 write this letter) 
en Frangais (in French) en ordre de vous montrer 
(in order to show you) comme j'ai obtenu en avant 

how I have got on) dans mon Francais (in my 
rench.) J'ai ew un dur terage (1 have had ahard 
pull) avec Maitre Guizot, (with Master Guizot,) gui 
a essayé diaboliquement dur (who has tried deuced 
hard) d’obtenir le mieur de moi (to get the better 
of me.) Je crois, pas-avec-restant-debout (1 think, 
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not-with-standing,) que je serais un allumette (that 
Ishall be a match) pour hu (for him.) J/ n'est 
pas allant (he is not going) de faire un fou de moi 
(to make a fool of me.) Jl me prend pour une 
jean tne (he takes me for a jackass,) mais je sues 
rien de l’espéce (but | am nothing of the sort.) 
** Toujours, mes chers parens (always, my 
dear parents, ) 
“Votre affectionée soleil, (your affectionate son,) 
** Doyen d’ Aber (Aserveen.)”’ 
FROM SIR JAMES GRAHAM. 
**My pear Para anp Mama, 

‘*T am very glad to tell you that the holidays 
will begin next week. 

‘*] am very sorry to say that my master, Mr. 
John Bull, is not pleased with me, and I have been 
in a great deal of disgrace about my letters. 

**T hope when I go back to school I shall be a 
better boy, and I remain, 

‘* My dear parents, 
** Your uudutiful, but repentant, child, 
** James Granam.”’ 


Tue Purtosopner Stone.—There is a “ Civa 
pes INvenTevrs’’ just established at Paris, for the 
purpose of encouraging discoveries. Let us pro- 
pose that the first premium be awarded to the per- 
son who discovers an article in the French press 
that is written with the least good feeling towards 
England. 


Tae Type or a Frencn Prince.—Tuae Comte 
pe Paris has a small printing-machine fitted up in 
his room. Louis Puitirre is determined his suc- 
cessor shall learn at an early age the necessity of 
having the press continually ‘* under his thumd.”’ 


Captain Pruvence.—By the version given in 
the Emancipation de Toulouse of the late occur- 
rences at Tahiti, we learn that the French vessel, 
the Phaeton, ** passed along the coast on her 
return, throwing shells on all the houses within her 
reach.’’ Gallant Phaeton ! 

Whilst, however, pursuing this generous mode 
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| of the august subject permitted) the propriety that 
; her Majesty should visit freland, and that an Irish 
prince be born there. 

Had this humble suggestion been followed, the 
Duke of York would have been born in Dublin on 
the birthday of Daniel O'Connell. 

And the little new-comer might have asked a 
holiday for the old one, and the Queen might have 
numbered one loyal Irish subject more. 


Horriene Inmatre.—A gentleman in this city 
has a letter from his brother, dated at Isle Royal, 
in Lake Superior, detailing the following story. A 

man and his wife, a half-breed,were left on the island 

jlast fall by the loeaters of eopy-rights or leases, 
|to keep good their possession. The Isle Royal 
jis about twenty miles from the British Northern 
|shore. It is about forty miles long, and but a few 
miles in width. This man and woman were the 
lonly inhabitants of this solitary land during the 
|severities of winter. On the 5th of March the 
j}man died. The writer of the letter arrived there 
jon the 27th of April, in an open boat, from Isle 
jof Pointe. They found the woman still in the 
cabin where the two had lived, and the corpse oF 
|THE MaN still in the bed where he died! The 
| purity and cold of the atmosphere had prevented 
‘the decay of the body, and the lonely woman had 
been unable or unwilling to remove it. Nearly 
'two months had she lived and slept in the same 
jcabin with her dead husband, when the party 
arrived and buried it. ‘The forms of a Christian 
| burial were observed, although but one of the 
| party understood the English language. 


| Laxe Supertor is four hundred and ninety 
imiles in length and seventeen hundred in circum- 
|ference, being the largest, body of fresh water 
‘known. It contains many islands; one of them, 
|the Isle Royale, is one hundred miles in length 
'and forty in breadth. Upwards of thirty rivers 
jempty themselves into the lake. The country, 
| however, about the whole region is said to be poor, 





of warfare, the heroes of the Phaéton—* perceived |and not very inviting to the emigrant. The emi- 
with astonishment two intrenchments, sufficiently | gration and improvements now in progress on the 
capacious to shelter 200 combatants, whose heads borders of the great inland sea, will at all events 
appeared above the parapet. * * * Some Europ- | lead to the establishment of a few towns and vil- 


eans, who appeared to command them, came to the 
shore to challenge alanding. Prudence command- 
ed nothing should be done.”’ Cautious Phaéton! 

‘** Prudence commanded that nothing should be 
done.’’ Prudence, then, was commanding-officer. 
Commend us to Captain Prudence. We must 
suppose, however, that whilst the Phaéton was 
throwing shells on the houses of the defenceless 
Tahitians, Captain Prudence was taking a nap in 
his hammock ; the vessel being under the direction 
of Lieutenant Cruelty. 

Captain Prudence, we find, was—* satisfied 
with sending them some broadsides, which ap- 
peared not to frighten them, as they did not stir.”’ 

Much, we apprehend, to the astonishment of 
Captain Prudence, who, no doubt, under similar 
circumstances, would have run away as fast as his 
legs could carry him. 


A Cuanxce Lost.—Mr. Punch, in respectfully 
congratulating his Royal Highness Prince Albert 
upon the birth of his royal son, cannot but point 
out with a mournful satisfaction a suggestion 
which was offered to the government by Mr. Punch 
himself. 

Mr. Punch insinuated (as well as the delicacy 


‘lages on its borders. The land is not so good, it 
}is true, as that on the other lakes, but it can be 
| had cheap, and made to yield fair crops. 

Man ano Horse xititen py Bers.—One day 
last week, a horse belonging to Mr. Uppinden, 
farmer, strayed from his yard into the garden of 
| Mrs. Cox, adjoining, and kicked down a hive of 
‘bees, whieh instantly attacked him with great 
|fierceness. The poor horse kicked and plunged 
| violently, and a man named Blunt, a shepherd. 
who happened to be in Mrs. Cox’s house, went to 
its rescue. He succeeded in getting hold of the 
horse, but had scarcely done so, when the bees 
attacked him, covering his head, face, and every 
exposed part of his body. It was in vain he strove 
to beat them off. Wet cloths were flung over 
him, and other appliances resorted to, but it was a 
long time before the enemy left him. The unfor- 
tunate man was conveyed to his home, but died on 
his way thither within ten minutes of the attack. 
The horse died the next evening. An inquest 
was held on the body of Blunt, and a verdict return- 
ed according to the circumstances. ‘The deceaged 
has left several children to lament his untimely 


end.— Cambridge Independent. 
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The Wars of Jehovah. By T. Hawxins, Esq. 
Illustrated by Martin. Baisler. London. 


Mr. Hawkins is a gentleman who has acquired 
some degree of fame by a work on the lethyosauri, 
which used to startle passers-by from the windows 
of the booksellers, in consequence of a large plate 
by Mr. Martin, in which the antediluvian monsters 
were represented, not in their fossil condition, but 
rejoicing in a state of hideous vivacity. Mr. 
Hawkins now comes before the public with an 
epic, kindred in subject to the warlike part of Par- 
adise Lost, dedicating the same to the queen, in 
the hope that it will serve as a mark “for her 
Majesty’s reign unto the latest posterity.” That 
diffidence which has prevented the perfect develop- 
ment of many an exalted genius is, happily no 
impediment to this author. He hopes that future 
ages will talk of the reign of Victoria I. as ‘‘ the 
times of Thomas Hawkins.”’ 

Mr. Hawkins’ poem is the darkest, without ex- 
ception, we ever read. There is not an obscure 
passage in the Agamemnon of A®schylus that is 
not light and easy in comparison. We unhesitat- 
ingly confess that we have read some of Mr. Haw- 
kins’ pages without more approach—we do not 
only say to the understanding thereof, but to the 
perception of the syntactical construction—than if 
we had pondered over Babylonish bricks. It has 
at times seemed to us as if primeval chaos would 
have sung such lays for the edification of night. 
As a trustee may be required to hand over to a ces- 
tuy qui trust some valuable document in a language 
whereof he is ignorant, so do we give our readers 
a specimen of the gigantic poem of Mr. Hawkins. 
Sacrael, an angel, delivers the following eloquent 
speech after the fall of Lucifer. Gloriel, we 
should premise, is another angel :— 


Oh, angels, deem not thirst 
Of knowledge criminal, since one thereby 
Alas! is lost ; the all-creator none 
Denying that he slake, where’er he will, 
Of the innumerable springs, Gloriel— 
As well as the arch-gerent, hath his faith 
Thereby enhanced. Beyond yon arch concave 
I, too, have soared, and depths as they are high 
Sounded abstruse, disputing till I failed, 
In dizzy sort returning back to God 
For my refreshment, upon bended knee, 
Asking the rule which never was refused. 
But this observe, knowledge the rule of life 
Serves not, and for its own particular sake 
Is worthless ; the last problem in the school 
Is like the last mechanically solved ; 
Practised the whole to the original 
We are returned, otherwise the arch 
To him the consequence. Ye cherubim, 
Contented with the alphabet, as blest 
Are ye as the archangels studious 
Of mightiest magnitudes, unto his cost 
A greater and with no advantage we. 


Does any one of our readers understand the con- 
struction of the last four lines? If he do, we con- 
gratulate him. We are content to be ignorant and 
admire. By the way, we had forgot that Mr. 
Hawkins, in his ‘* Advertisement,’’ declares that a 
day is to be treated in this poem as if it were a 
thousand years; and that the word “ earth’’ is 
to be considered as denoting not the globe in which 
we live, but the aggregated matter of our solar 
—_ when in a state of utmost expansion. 

urely when we fly so high, we have a manifest 
right to forget such a human littleness as Lindley 
Murray. 





THE WARS OF JEHOVAH. 


He that would enjoy Mr. Hawkins’ poem must 
be a tremendous scholar. All the mythologies 
must be at his fingers’ ends,—the Eddas and the 
Puranas must alike have been mastered, with the 
whole dark mass of classic erudition. This epic 
bristles with allusions, like the elegies of Proper- 
tius, only they are sixty-fold more recondite. 

Mr. Hawkins has a great dislike for common 
forms of expression; he likes to say ‘‘ aurine” 
better than ‘‘ golden ;”’ the “ firmamental’’ is in 
his eyes a better word than the “‘ firmament ;”’ the 
‘* constitutional’’ superior to ‘‘ constitution.’’ He 
also displays that cosmopolitan spirit, without 
which world-celebrity was never attained, by 
crossing the Atlantic for expressions, and we are 
regaled with the word ‘ Britisher.”’ It is by 
such means as these that language is enriched. 

A list of objects, or proper names, following in 
uninterrupted succession, is, according to Mr. 
Hawkins’ theory, most grateful to the poetical 
reader. We consider this specimen of its kind 
unique :— 

Oh, fold mine eyes, Calliope! I scarce 
Endure thy catalogue,—acanticone, 

Alalite, analcine, augite, bildstein, 

Botryolite, cornelian, celestine, 

Datolite, dypore, moonstone, pyrochlore, 
Plasma, prase, pyrope, quartz, scherbenkobalt, 
Sideroschizolite, sun-opallite, 

Tale, telluret, tincal, endellion, &c. 


Homer’s catalogue of ships, and the list of 
nymphs in Hesiod’s Theogony, are noble prece- 
dents for this sort of thing, as of course it would 
be cavilling to object that these were eminently 
connected with the subjects of which the old Greeks 
sung, while a list of minerals is not so essential 
to Mr. Hawkins’ epic. If admired by the public, 
it will open a Jarge and wide field for future epic 
writers, for we do not {now a man who can write 
an auctioneer’s catalogue, who may not be supposed 
to participate in such “‘ divine fury.’ 

Mr. John Martin has illustrated Mr. Hawkins’ 
epic by eleven of his peculiar mezzotints, in which 
figures are but little thought of, and every atten- 
tion is paid to flashy effect. We need not tell 
any one that the black masses predominate. and 
that the lights dart through them to make the 
gloom more horrible, just as a tolerably intelligi- 
ble line in the epic oceasionaily breaks upon the 
sublimely obscure sentences, to render the obscu- 
rity more awful. Those who cannot recognize the 
close affinity between Plate I. and the whole of 
the epic, the same fruit of inspiration welling forth 
in the two sister arts—painting and poetry—have 
no feeling for this great literary event of the reign 
of Victoria. —Adlas. 





Frencn Press, anp THe Times.—One of the 
great defects of the French press (says the Revue 
de Paris) does not consist in its not having accred- 
ited co ndents in the principal cities and 
towns of foreign countries; it lies in its over- 
looking the valuable and often unknown informa- 
tion to be derived from the European press. The 
Times, for instance, is the best-informed journal 
ublished in the two hemispheres. It receives 
rom Marseilles by special courier despatches from 
India long before they reach government. There 
is no large city in Europe or America in which it 
has not a correspondent—not one of those Parisian 

ndents, who write from a Divan in the 
Palais Royal that which is passing in the Divan of 
Constantinople, but a real and well-paid representa- 
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RIGHT OF VISIT. 


tive, who has nothing else to do than to procure in- 
telligence and forward it regularly. 

These reflections were suggested to us a few 
days ago by the perusal of a letter, written from 
Algiers to the Times, and which was lost in the 
immense columns of that journal. The English 
correspondent gave curious details on our African 

ions. He affirmed that the authority of 
Races was extending and consolidating itself 
daily in the country—a fact, he observes, that the 
English will not credit. 

Did our Parisian contemporaries pay the slightest 
attention to that letter? Have they a single cor- 
respondent in Algiers to furnish them with such 
intelligence? No; but, on the other hand, they 
engage a special train to anticipate the ordinary 
mail, and to be able to inform Paris, France, and 
the whole world, twelve hours beforehand, that the 
late M. Lacoste was poisoned with arsenic, if, how- 
ever, he did not die of hernia. 





American aNnp Enciisx Accipents.-—One of 
the most characteristic features of an American 
newspaper is the blunt and philosophical concise- 
ness with which it records those fatal casualties 
which generally form the staple of small para- 
graphs. Not a word of sympathy or gradual slop- 
ing towards the fatal catastrophe with which the 
English penny-a-liner usually breaks and softens 
down the sorrowful intelligence, but it is blurted 
out with an almost indecent parsimony of words, 
the only symptom of the writer possessing ordi- 
nary human feeling being the heading of the ar- 
ticle, with the simple adjective ‘* melancholy,” 
and even this sparing tribute is a rare exception. 
Take the following for instance :— 


“‘Sunday morning week, John Harriman was 
drowned in the Kennebec River, near the Arsenal 
at Augusta. He went in with others to bathe, 
but did not know how to swim.”’ 


Now, had it fallen to the lot of a cis-Atlantic re- 
porter to record this occurrence, his relation of the 
fact would have been probably in this fashion :-— 


Fatat Accipent.—On the morning of Sunday 
week, a young man named John Harriman pro- 
ceeded with some of his friends to the Kennebec 
River, near the Arsenal at Augusta, for the pur- 
pose of bathing. It appears, however, that he 
was unable to swim, and having got out of his 
depth, the unfortunate young man sunk to rise no 
more. His body was shortly after recovered, and 
every effort made to revive him, but the vital spark 
was extinct. He was a young man of great pro- 
mise, and the melancholy accident which so sud- 
denly terminated his existence threw his parents 
into a state bordering on distraction.— Atlas. 





RIGHT OF VISIT. 


Tue Late Covurt-Martiat on Lrevrenant 
Gray, R. N.—The following despatch, addressed 
by the Earl of Aberdeen to Count St. Aulaire, 
will explain the circumstances under which the 
late court-martial was ordered by her Majesty's 
government :— 


‘* THE EARL OF ABERDEEN TO COUNT ST. AULAIRE. 
‘* Foreign-office, June 23, 1843. 

‘*The undersigned, ue. has had the honor to 

receive the note addressed to him on the 2d instant 

by his Excellency Count St. Aulaire, &c., re- 

specting the proceedings of her Majesty’s ships 
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Bonetta and Spy, towards the French merchant 
vessel the Luis de Albuquerque, Captain Bellot. 

‘In that note his Excellency, referring to the 
statements contained in the enclosures to his Ex- 
cellency’s communication, informs the undersigned 
that he is directed by his government to require— 
first, that her Majesty’s government will disavow 
the conduct of her Majesty's officers in searching 
the Luiz de Albuquerque without warrants; and, 
secondly, that they will institute an inquiry into 
the irregular proceedings with which her Majesty’s 
officers and men are charged, in order to ensure 
their punishment, if punishment should be due, 
and to prevent a recurrence of the irregularity 
complained of. 

“With respect to the first point, the under- 
signed at once assures Count St. Aulaire that her 
Majesty’s government have no intention to uphold 
or defend the conduct of any officer in her Majes- 
ty’s service who shall search a French vessel 
without a warrant from the French government 
authorizing that step; inasmuch as her Majesty’s 
government consider such a proceeding is not only 
not sanctioned by the treaties which exist between 
the two countries, but that it is in direct contra- 
vention of their spirit. 

‘* With respect to the second request contained 
in the note of Count St. Aulaire, the undersigned 
begs to inform his Excellency that orders have 
been given to institute, without delay, a strict in- 
vestigation into the conduct of the persons charged 
; With committing irregularities on board the Luiz 
| de Albuquerque ; and that if misconduct should be 
proved on the part of any person in her Majesty’s 
service, it will be visited with proper punishment ; 
and that measures will be taken to prevent its 
recurrence. 

‘‘The undersigned, &c., 
(Signed) ** ABERDEEN. 
** His Excellency Count St. Aulaire, &c., &e.”’ 


THE CASE OF LIEUTENANT GRAY. 


We should be very glad to believe that it is not 
the policy of our government to truckle to that of 
France ; but we really find it difficult to come to 
such a conclusion in the face of certain facts that 
have a directly opposite tendency. Lieutenant 
Gray was brought, a short time ago, to a court- 
martial, on the charge of having disobeyed orders 
on the coast of Africa, by causing a vessel to be 
searched which proved to be a French one, though 
there was every reason to infer at the time that 
the colors she displayed were not the proper ones. 
The verdict of the court-martial caused the great- 
est astonishment to all who heard the evidence; 
and, indeed, if the result of the trial is to guide 
our naval officers in the course they pursue, there 
is an end to all hope of the suppression of the 
slave-trade. 

A vessel, having every appearance of one en- 
aged in the nefarious traffic, was observed by 
aieutenant Gray on the coast of Africa, and he 

accordingly gave chase to it. The French flag 
was hoisted, a maneuvre which he naturally be- 
lieved to be a trick that is very commonly resorted 
to. He consequently caused the suspected vessel 
to be boarded and searched, when he discovered 
she was in reality French, but every appearance 
justified the presumption that she was actually 
fitted out for the infamous traffic of which Lieu- 
tenant Gray was employed in the suppression. 
Nevertheless, being unprovided with a French 
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warrant, he at once ceased from further interfer- 
ence when he found the vessel was really French. 
For this he was brought to a court-martial, and for 
this he was sentenced to a very severe reprimand. 

Of course, it will be a matter of the utmost risk 
to search for the future any ship whatever which 
displays the French flag, an article which no slave 
vessel will hereafier go unprovided with. It is 
settled by an English court-martial that such is 
the inviolability of the fiag of France, that no 
naval officer of Great Britain dare satisfy himself 
that it is not used as a cloak by those who have 
no right to it. If France herself had made such 
a demand in favor of her flag, we should have 
regarded it as a most unwarrantable assumption, 
to which England ought not to yield; but when 
an English court-martial volunteers to establish 
the principle of unqualified reverence being due, 
under all circumstances, to the flag of France, we 
scarcely know how to express ourselves on such a 
humiliating cireumstance. It had been hinted that 
Lieutenant Gray was sacrificed by our government 
to the unreasonable arrogance of France, a suppo- 
sition which was met by a strong and unqualified 
denial on the part of the ministry. What, how- 
ever, is to be thought, when a correspondence 
comes to light, in which a demand is made by M. 
Guizot, and acceded to by Lord Aberdeen, that a 
court-martial shall be held with reference to the 
above affair, and that punishment shall be inflicted 
where it is merited ! 


MEDICAL 





REFORM. 


ductory lectures, as well as the perusal of good 
beoks, and attentive imbibition of moral counse! 
goes equally in at one ear and out at the other ;— 
in consequence, the whole course requires to be 
changed. 

May it therefore please your Majesty that it may 
be enacted; And be it enacted, that no student of 
medicine be admitted to practise without comply- 
ing with the clauses hereafter specified :— 

And be it enacted, that on and after the first of 
October next no students walking the hospitals, 
which at present signifies walking anywhere else, 
be permitted to study anatomy, only at taverns of 
advanced hours, in the shape of chops, kidneys, 
and grilled bones. Nor shall demonstrations of 
muscular physiology take place under the piazza, 
upon emerging therefrom, instead of at the school, 
at ll a.m.; nor shall botanical investigations be 
confined to subsequent vague and unsteady wan- 
derings amongst the vegetables of Covent-garden 
market ; neither shall the principles and practice 
of surgery be comprised in the fracture of knockers 
and dislocation of bell-pulls, or amputation of one’s 
stick consequent thereon. 

And be it further enacted, that in the dissecting- 
room no student shal] make his ‘‘ subject ’’ assume 
a jovial and festive appearance, by the introduc- 
tion of a short clay tube, of the species used for 
the inhalation of narcotic weeds, into his mouth, 


, and a liquid measure of alloyed metal, to the ex- 
We see no reason why in-| tent of a quart, into his hand, each proceeding 
quiry should not be sought on the one hand, and, being manifestly unseemly. 


Nor shall indus- 


granted on the other; but suspicion is naturally | trious pupils be assaulted by cinders, masticated 
awakened when it is denied that sach a demand! paper, and pieces of the aforesaid tubes, stealthily 


has been made, and it turns out that it has not 
only been made and acquiesced in, but that a ver- 
dict, which has astonished every one by its severity 
against a British officer, has been the result of the 
court-martial insisted on by the French govern- 
ment.—Ad/as. 





From the London Atlas. 
MEDICAL REFORM. 


Tue ancient determination of Macbeth to ‘‘ throw 
physic to the dogs,”’ to the great annoyance of the 
medical gentleman attached to his household, ap- 
pears likely to be carried into effect in modern 
times, by Sir James Graham, who is preparing a 
bill, which, to judge from the numerous complaints 
against it in all quarters, appears far more nause- 
ous to the community, and especially the doctors, 
than their own physic. 

As there is still some time before it will be 
brought forward, we hasten to lay before the pub- 
lie our own measures, which will be found, as they 
always are, to be the best. And we do this from 
a conviction of the great benefit which will accrue 
to everybody should our bill be adopted. We 
term it 


AN ACT FOR AMENDING THE PRESENT STATE AND 
USAGES OF MEDICAL EDUCATION THROUGHOUT 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Whereas, it having been discovered that the 
resumed imperfect state of the medical profession 
is the result of the ineffective and eccentric system 
of education pursued preparatory to entering into 
practice : 
And whereas, it being proved by experience that 
the laudable advice as to their curriculum of study 
giver to students by the professors in their intro- 





projected at them from hidden assailants ; nor shall 
their cases of instruments be clandestinely removed 
during their absence, and delivered, for a smal! 
consideration, to the care of an avuncular neigh- 
bor: nor shall the proceeds of such deposit be 
spent in beer, of which the aforesaid industrious 
pupil shall be invited to partake, with great cour- 
tesy and warmheartedness, preparatory to his re- 
ceiving the certificate of such transfer, in the shape 
of a small card, an inch square, with printing and 
writing thereon, by the penny-post, on arriving at 
home that evening. 

And be it further enacted, that cribbage, odd 
man, and other games of chance, usually played 
during lecture, under cover of a Mackintosh hung 
over the desk in front, be entirely abolished ; and 
that those going round the wards of the hospital 
with the medical officers be compelled to have 
some other object in view beyond winking at the 
female patients with comely faces ana_lace- 
bordered night-caps. Nor shal! the students be 
permitted to execute cartoons with the burnt end 
of a walking-stick upon the ceilings, whenever it 
is practicable, embodying the supposed likeness of 
the Professor of Materia Medica; neither shall 
they engrave diagrams with a penknife upon the 
lecture-room desks, of an idle and vain tendency ; 
nor carve mottoes thereon, in the same fashion, 
manifestly ill adapted for a drawing-room cable or 
a young lady’s album, 

And be it further enacted, that rough coats, large 
buttons of penny-piece dimensions, bread brims to 
hats, and thick hooky sticks, be no longer stand- 
ards of fashion among the students; nor shall 
walking six abreast in great thoroughfares, sing- 
ing songs of all chorus and no words, be considered 
the ‘‘ ticket ;’’—¢icket being a synonym for style, 
mode, or distinguished manner; and being com- 
monly superseded by the words, ‘the cheese,” 
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“the dodge,’’ “‘ the thing,’’ ‘‘the mark,”’ cum | 
multis alus. 

And be it further enacted, that the skeleton, hung 
by a balance weight in the anatomical theatre, 
shall in future be sacred. from all pleasant frivoli- | 
ties, such as tying his thumb to his nose by bits | 
of ligature silk, articulating his legs to his shoul- | 
der blades, and hanging his arms to his hip-joints ; 
decorating him with paper shirt-collars, and the 
waterproof blue capes of pupils from the country ; 
seating him, in a pensive attitude, on the top of 
the stove, in the act of masticating a piece of coke, 
or the handle of the short broom used to dust the | 
preparations ; or causing him to occupy the chair 
of the professor just before lecture; all such pro- | 
ceedings being calculated to throw doubts upon 
the popularly supposed gravity and ennobling ten- 
dency of a medical education. 

And be it further enacted, that all jokes at the | 
expense of the hospital functionaries, from per- | 
suading or bullying the messenger to ask for 
strawberry ice creams at the nearest ironmonger’s, | 
to sending the matron a barrel of oyster-shells, | 
with the secretary’s compliments, or an offer of | 
marriage from the house-surgeon, be declared ex- 
ceedingly improper. 

Saving always, that the aforesaid students, with 
their accustomed sturdiness do not choose, under 
any circumstances whatever, to conform with the 
above regulations, under which circumstances, 
there is no other option than allowing them to go | 
just as they hitherto have done. 

Thus far, we present the reader with our ideas 
of what the Medical Education Bill ought to be. 
In our next, we may possibly give some additional | 
clauses for reforming the usages and conventional 
habitades of medical men when settled in practice. 








Lonpon Assurance.—We copy the following | 
modest advertisement from the columns of the | 
Times of the past week. We beg our readers to | 
peruse it attentively :— 





“TO any Man of Forroxe wishing to travel, 
either for his health or his amusement.—Dear Sir : 
If you are in need of an agreeable, well-informed, 
and highly honorable man, who, being a skilful 
surgeon, could attend to your health, and, what is 
of as great consequence, by cheerful companion- 
ship make you forget that you have a single ail- 
ment in the world—one who, though not quite as 
rich as yourself, possesses equally as gentlemanly 
a feeling, yet who would have no objection to ex- 
change with you the various benefits he could con- 
fer for liberal treatment at your hands, and to run 
with you half over the world, or to play a game at 
chess with you at your own home, or hunt or fish, 
as may be agreed on—should you like this frank 
and fair offer, (and you will never get such anoth- 
er,) reply to the following address as one honora- 
ble man should ever write to another, and you 
shall have no reason to repent having done so. I 
am, dear sir, your obedient servant, Medicus.— 
Address, &c. &e.”’ 


We do not give the precise address of the ad- 
vertiser, or we should be liable to the duty, and 
also culpable for aiding such unparalleled effron- 
tery. We already picture Medicus in our mind’s 
eye: he is one of that dreary class of strugglers 
at vivacity whom the world knows as “ capital 
fellows.”” He is ‘‘ agreeable ;”’ that is, he has | 
been used to filling the post of buffoon of private 
life in the limited coteries of his connexion. He_| 
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is ‘‘ well informed ;”’ tact has supplied the place 
of education—the readiness of comprehension pe- 
euliar to his class enables him to answer remarks 
in random plausibilities. He is ‘highly honora- 
ble :’’ has there been a living man, since the self- 
torturing sophist of Geneva, who, blowing his own 
trumpet, would not claim to himself this attribute ! 
Well can we imagine, from his vulgar letter— 
contemptible from its essence of familiarity—what 
sort of a travelling companion Medicus would be. 
He would poke his funniments into your ribs at 
the most inappropriate times, and drowning in his 
own pathos, clutch at the straws of thrashed-out 
jokes to buoy up his character of a * cheerful 
companion.”’ It is evident he wants not a kindred 
spirit to elicit his humor: he knows not who may 
choose him, but he can be jocular to order like a 
writer of burlesque, or a contributor to a comic 
magazine. And then his versatility of social en- 
dowments. He cau travel or play chess—hunt or 
fish, ‘‘as may be agreed upon.’’ Rare union of 
tastes! Let him, in addition to this, study the 
lessening of expense to his employer—the ‘* man 
of fortune’’ who takes him, as rich men of old did 
their paid fools and jesters—and propose the chas- 
ing of toads. The captured reptiles would form 
for him a cheap and appropriate nutriment.—A(/as. 





Curiosities FRoM IcHasor.—By one of the 
laborers belonging to the ship Bradshaw, lately 
arrived in this port from the island of Ichaboe, we 
have been favored with the inspection of some of 
the remains of those birds whose deposits now con- 
stitute so useful and profitable a commodity to the 
inhabitants of this country. ‘There is the skeleton 
of the gannet bird, together with two eggs, in an 
excellent state of preservation, taken at a depth of 
28 feet below the surface of the guano, where they 
have doubtless remained for hundreds of years. 
The eggs are about as large as those of the goose, 
and the bird resembles in size the sarge fowl. 
There is also the skin of one of the penguins, 
which has not been buried, and a speesmen of the 
genuine, unadulterated manure. The skin much 
resembles that of the seal.—Liverpool Mereury. 


Incenious Pirce or Mecuanisw.—A very beau- 
tiful clock is to be seen in the shop, of Mr. Johnson, 
watchmaker, High-street, Linco. It consists of 
a representation, in copper, of Frisbourg on the 
Rhine ; below is seen the old road and bridge, on 
which luggage carts, coaches, and pedestrians, are 
travelling ; an old water mill, which turns round 
also: above, on a suspension-bridge, carried from 
rock to rock, is a railroad, on which a passenger 
and luggage train are continually running; near 
one end of the bridge a windmill is at work. 
The houses, castle, &c., at Frisbourg are accu- 
rately copied, and on the castle front is the clock 
face. The clock goes for 21 days, and the hours 
are struck on a most musical-toned bell, resembling 
in tone our Great Tom of Lincoln—if, indeed, a 
comparison between bells, one so large and the 
other so small, may be allowed. Four tunes are 
also played—two pretty French airs, Jim Crow 
and Nix my Dolly Pais. 


Protiric Wrerat.—Mr. Stockford, of the Ox- 
Stalls Evesham, has this year grown some of a new: 
wheat, called the ‘* Baratta ;’’ and last week on, 
gathering a single stool or root, he found that it 
consisted of seven ears, each containing 80 cots, 
thns giving a produce of 560 from a single grain. 
— Worcester Journal, 
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CURE FOR WITCHCRAFT AMONGST THE CAF- 
FRES. 


Tue Cape frontier papers relate a horrible in- 
stance of the manner in which witchcraft is treated 
by the chiefs of Caffraria. In August, 1843, the 
chief Umkye, living in thé neighborhood of Fort 
Peddie, was taken ill, and not speedily recovering, 
his council voted that he was suffering under witch- 
craft. A witch-doctor was employed, who indi- 
cated one of the favorites of the chief as the magi- 
cian. He was accordingly seized, and sentenced 
either to ‘‘ discover the bewitching matter,’’ or to 
be put to the torture. As he could not do the 
first, he was about to be subjected to torment, 
when he escaped. ‘* Another victim was soon se- 
lected by the doctor, said to be an accomplice of 
him who had made his escape. The executioners 
were more on the alert in this case than to allow 
of his escape. He was ordered home to dig up the 
bewitching matter; but failing to produce what 
was required, and denying his guilt, he was put to 
the torture. The act of laying the victim, in a 
state of nudity, in the burning sun, on his back, 
preparatory to the hot-stone and slow-roasting 
process, now took place, and a nest of black ants 
was strewed over the whole body. This put the 
poor victim to the most excruciating pain, and the 
torture was the greater from his being fastened by 
his hands, feet, and hair, to pins driven into the 
ground, and so unable to stir. In bringing him to 
the place of torture, he had been beaten most un- 
mercifully ; so much so, that his jawbone was bro- 
ken, and the larynx severed, so that he no longer 
breathed through his mouth, but through the open- 
ing thus made in the windpipe. The natives 
themselves describe his appearance at this time as 
most horrifying. His tormentors, however, found 
in this cireumstance an additional facility for tor- 
ture, and they filled the wound in the throat and 
the mouth, &c., (which they had previously gag- 
ged) with the biting ants! Thus he lay torment- 
ed, and while they were procuring fresh ants, he 

-sunk under bis torture.’’—Asiatic Journal. 





NEY S CHARGE AT WATERLOO. 


BY CAPT. SIBORNE. 


Wuen the tremendous cavalry force, which Ney 
had thus assembled, moved forward to the amtack, 
‘the whole space between La Haye Sainte and 
Hougomont appeared one moving glittering mass ; 
and as it approached the Anglo-allied position, 
undulating with the conformation of the ground, 
it resembled a sea in agitation. Upon reaching 
the crest of the ridge, and regaining temporary 
possession of the batteries, its very shouts sounded 
to the distant ear like the ominous roar of breakers 
thundering on the shore. Like waves following 
in quick succession, the whole mass now appeared 
to roll over the ridge; and as the light curling 
smoke arose from the fire which was opened by 
the Squares, and by which the latter sought to 
stém the current of the advancing host, it resem- 
bled the foam and spray thrown up by the mighty 
waters as they dash on isolated rocks and beetling 
crags; and as the mass separated and rushed in 
every direction, completely covering the interior 
— it bore the appearance of innumerable eddies 
.and counter-currents, threatening to overwhelm 
cand engulph the obstructions by which its onward 





CURE FOR WITCHCRAFT—NEY’S CHARGE AT WATERLOO. 


course had been opposed. The storm continued 
to rage with the greatest violence, and the devoted 
squares seemed lost in the midst of the tumultuous 
onset. In vain did the maddening mass chafe 
and fret away its strength against these impregna- 
ble barriers, which, based upon the sacred princi- 
‘wee of honor, discipline, and duty, and cemented 
y the ties of patriotism and the impulse of national 
Fors , Stood proudly unmoved and inaccessible. 

isorder and confusion, produced by the commin- 
gling of corps, and by the scattering fire from the 
aces of the chequered squares, gradually led to 
the retreat of parties of horsemen across the ridge ; 
these were followed by broken squadrons, and, at 
length, the retrograde movement became general. 
Then the allied dragoons, who had been judi- 
ciously kept in readiness to act at the favorable 
moment, darted forward to complete the disorgan- 
ization and overthrow of the now receding waves 
of the French cavalry. 

‘* The allied artillery had barely time to fire a 
few rounds into the retiring masses, when the en- 
emy’s formidable support rapidly advanced to re- 
new the attack ; and, as if it had been made aware 
that the right of the Anglo-allied line was the 
weakest part, from the want of a sufficient cavalry 
support, its efforts appeared particularly directed 
to that point. A body of heavy dragoons was 
drawn up in a line, and advanced up the ridge, 
leaving the Hougomont inclosures immediately on 
its left. At this moment, however, Grant had 
most opportunely returned with the 13th light 
dragoons and 15th hussars from the extreme right ; 
and instantly forming the 13th, which was the 
leading regiment, in line to the front, moved it up 
to the crest of the ridge, over which it gallantly 
charged and routed the French dragoons, driving 
them about three hundred yards down to the low 
ground near the north-east angle of the great or- 
chard of Hougomont. The 15th hussars were also 
formed to the front on the left of the 13th light 
dragoons, and charged a mass of cuirassiers, which 
was driven back a like distance, upon large bodies 
of cavalry. As these were observed commencing 
offensive operations, both in front and on the flank, 
the two regiments, first the 13th, and then the 
15th, were compelled to retreat to the mau posi- 
tion, and take post in rear of the squares; but 
this they did with so much order and regularity, 
that their presence and example imparted new life 
and confidence to the young Brunswickers, whose 
steadiness on the right of the line, had been se- 
verely tested in the course of the grand cavalry 
onack. Notwithstanding these reverses, and the 
decided failure of their former attempts, the French 
horsemen most gallantly and resolutely renewed 
their advance, and again plunged in masses, amidst 
the allied squares. Failing in their direct attack, 
they rode through the intervals between the 
squares in all directions, exhibiting extraordinary 
coolness and intrepidity. Some of the most dar- 
ing approached close up to the ranks, to draw forth 
the fire from a square, and thus secure a better 
chance of success for the squadron prepared to 
seize the advantage and to charge. Small parties 
of desperate fellows would endeavor to force an 
opening at some weak point, by cutting aside the 
bayonets and firing at the defenders with their 
pistols; but the squares were proof against every 
assault and every stratagem. More cavalry 
crossed over the summit of the ridge; and the 
greater part of the interior slope occupied by the 
allied right wing seemed covered with horsemen 
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of all kinds,—cuirassiers, lancers, carabiniers, 
chasseurs, dragoons, and horse-grenadiers. The 
French, enraged at their want of success, brand- 
ishing their swords, and exciting one another by 
shouts of ‘‘ Vive /’Empereur !”’ reiterated their at- 
tacks, with redoubled but fruitless vigor. Like 
the majestic oaks of the forest, which are poeti- 
cally said to strike their roots deeper and more 
tenaciously into the earth, as the fury of the storm 
increases, so stood the Anglo-allied squares, grand 
in the imposing attitude of their strength, and bid- 
ding defiance to the tempestuous elements by which 
they were assailed on every side. At length 
the attack evinced symptoms of exhaustion; the 
charges became less frequent and less vigorous ; 
disorder and confusion were rapidly augmenting ; 
the spirit of enthusiasm and the confidence of supe- 
riority were quickly yielding to the feeling of de- 
spondency, and the sense of hopelessness. The 
Anglo-allied cavalry again advanced, and once 
more swept the mingled host, comprising every 
description of mounted troops, from off the ground 
on which they had so fruitlessly frittered away 
their strength. 





From the United Service Magazine. 


NARRATIVE OF THE DESTRUCTION OF AN 
ARMED CONVOY IN THE BAY OF ROSAS. 


In the latter part of the month of October, 1809, 
a squadron consisting of three line-of-battle ships 
—Le Robuste, of 80 guns, Rear-Admiral Boudin ; 
Le Lion, 74, and Le Borée, 74, and two frigates, 
with a‘numerous armed convoy of store-ships and 
smaller vessels, were despatched from Toulon for 
the relief of the French garrison of Barcelona, at 
this time much distressed for want of neces- 
sary supplies. The British fleet was probably 
supposed by the enemy to be in Port Mahon, its 
customary harbor station; a look-out frigate or 
frigates being constantly stationed off Cape Sicie, 
to watch and report the movement of the Gallic 
fleet. Nothing was to be seen of our fleet from 
the signal stations on the French line of coast, 
and getting out of Toulon, probably in the night, 
and thus eluding the recognition of the British 
look-out ships, the above-mentioned squadron and 
convoy, deeming the coast to be clear, proceeded 
with imagined security to the westward. In this 
conclusion they were, however, destined to be 
deceived, and on arriving off Cape St. Sebastian, 
on the Spanish coast, with a fair wind to prose- 
cute their onward course, they discovered, to their 
no very pleasant surprise, to leeward and ahead of 
them, the fleet of Lord Collingwood, who having 
received some intimation of an intended movement 
of the enemy to relieve Barcelona, had here taken 
up his cruizin und. They of course immedi- 
ately hauled their wind, in the endeavor to escape, 
and were chased to windward by the fast-sailing 
line-of-battle ships of the British into the Bay of 
Cette, or, as it is more usually denominated, Gulf 
of Lyons; and so well were they followed, that 
two of their line-of-battle ships—Le Robuste and 
4e Lion—were finally driven on shore in the bottom 
of the bay, and burnt by their crews to prevent 
capture. The Borée aad a frigate, fired on by the 
British line-of-battle ship Tigre, succeeded in 
gaining the port of Cette, but appeared to have 
grounded in the attempt to enter it. The convoy 
had dispersed. Several of them were captured b 
the British frigate Pomone, which being to wind- 
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ward, had been the first to desery and give notice 
of the enemy steering down. Of the scattered 
remnant, eleven, including one large frigate-built 
store-ship, La Lemproie, armed with sixteen eight- 
pounders, and manned with 116 men, and three 
other national vessels—La Victoire, Le Grandeur, 
and La Normande, of from 10 to 14 guns—under 
favor of thick weather, found their way into the 
Spanish port of Rosas. 

Ere these occurrences had fallen out, the Apollo 
frigate had been detached from the fleet on a cruise 
in the bay of Cette, when it happened that, while 
yet in total ignorance of the movements of the 
enemy, at about eleven in the forenoon, of a very 
hazy day, with a moderate breeze, a ship of the 
line was announced from the mast-head to be in 
sight, and in quick succession another and another. 
The number seen, all of the line, soon amounted 
to seven. They were standing in-shore, but one 
of the sternmost tacked and stood towards us, with 
signals flying, which the prevailing haze hindered 
us from making out, although well within signal 
distance. We had left the fleet cruising off Cape 
St. Sebastian, and had not the remotest suspicion 
that a strong force of the enemy had passed us in 
the bay, or that anything could have happened to 
place the whole or any part of our own fleet in the 
circumstances of position and locality in which we 
now encountered the ships in sight; and we there- 
fore entertained no doubt as to their being part of 
the enemy’s fleet, and that probably the haze alone 
prevented our seeing a larger number, or the 
whole of their ships. With this impression we 
made all sail from them to join the fleet off Cape St. 
Sebastian, with the intelligence we deemed in our 
possession respecting the enemy. The ship with the 
signals flying continued for some time to stand to- 
wards us, but finding the experiment useless, she 
again tacked to rejoin her companions. It need 
scarcely be remarked that we had been led to a con- 
clusion the reverse of the true one—that the ships 
we had seen were the chasing British, desirous, as 
we were one of the fastest vessels of the Mediterra- 
nean fleet, of our assistance in arresting the pro- 
gress of the fiying French, then in sight of them, 
and whom they were pursuing inshore. Such 
are the mischances in war arising from slight inci- 
dents. We thus unconsciously proceeded on our 
way from the scene of action, and reached the 
fleet about ten o’clock at night, making, as we ran 
down to them, the night signals announcing the 
enemy, and causing them to clear for action. On 
communicating with the Admiral, the mystery 
was solved, and in another two days Rear-Ad- 
miral Martin, with the chasing squadron, returned 
to the fleet, with the news of the great, although 
partial, success of their enterprise, in the destruc- 
tion of the French Rear-Admiral’s ship and another 
of the line, and the varied dispersion of the rest, 
as above related. 

So important a part of the convoy as had suc- 
ceeded in getting into Rosas, and which doubtless 
contained a very.large portion of the supplies des- 
tined for Barcelona, was not to be neglected. Ac- 
cordingly, the signal was made for the Tigre, 80, 
Cumberland, 74, Apollo, 38, Volontaire, 38, ‘To- 
paze, 36, and Philomel, Scout, and Tuscan brigs, 
toclose round the Admiral, and these vessels being 

laced under the orders of Capt. Hallowell, of the 

igre, made sail from the fleet, at the close of the 
day of the 30th October, to effect with all practicable 
promptitude the destruction of this remaining por- 
tion of the enemy. On getting inshore, however, 
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on the succeeding day, the state of the weather,— | the light of an additional stimulus ; volunteers be- 


light airs with some swell,—would have prevented 


the ships from acting, had this been intended ; they | most desperate enterprises of this ae an; 


were, therefore, anchored in the bay, within sight 
of the enemy, and about five miles from the port 
of Rosas, and it was determined that the attack 
should be made in the night of the 31st, by the 
boats of the squadron, the squadron itself, with 
the exception of the brigs,—which were ordered 
to proceed inshore, to afford any required aid,— 
remaining at anchor in the position it had taken. 
The night was moonless, starless, calm, as we 
marshalled the boats of the squadron in two com- 
act lines abreast, and on the larboard side of 
.M.S. Tigre. There is something inexpressibly 
grand in the aspect of a large man-of-war when 
seen at anchor on an open coast in such a night, 
and on such an occasion. V.s3t yet compact in 
her bearing, she lies like a giant on his quiet 
couch, in the might of silent power, brooding over 
some fearful deed. The boats completely armed 
and equipped, and furnished with tar-barrel staves, 
tarred junk, and other similarly-prepared combus- 
tibles for setting fire to the vessels of the enemy, 
were formed, as stated, into two divisions, each 
boat of each division having its painter, or head- 
rope, made fast to the stern of its next ahead. 
The first division, destined to attack the largest 
vessel, a frigate-built ship of 850 tons, was led by 
the boats of the Tigre; the second, destined to 
attack the remaining and smaller vessels, ten in 
number, was led by the boats of the Cumberland. 
The boats of the Apollo, being next in seniority 
to those of the Cumberland in this second line, 
followed next in its order. The scene of this 
armament, marshilled under the veil of night 
abreast of the noble ship, was solemn and impres- 
sive. Among the gallant spirits who formed the 
crews,—as usual in such cases, all voluuteers,— 
some were certain to return no more to the noble 
vessels which constituted their ocean-homes ; more 
would return scathed and wounded from the con- 
flict. But, in the breast of the man-of-war’s man, 
enthusiasm on the prospect of battle is ever found 
to be the absorbing sentiment. The incidents of 
strife and straggle, common to the element he 
contends with, doubtless induce the habit, and 
with it the delight and gratification, of surmount- 
ing danger. He thus imbibes a kind of salt-water 
instinct in favor of extremes, often exhibited both in 
peril and in mirth, and courts them with an avidity 
unknown to a tamer nature or a less venturous 
existence. He is, moreover, at intervals subjected 
to a monotony which he longs to vary. Unifor- 
mity to him is dulness, from which his spirit re- 
bounds, and loves to break in upon by novelty and 
incident, either fanciful or stern,—he glories in 
the grotesque or the fearful, the frolic or the 
fight.* His hilarity, when once fairly let loose, 
beggars all other in its extravagant intensity,—his 
appetite for the conflict is no less engrossing and 
complete. The character of the man-of-war’s 
man is thus, by habit, allied to the romantic ; and 
it may, perhaps, be further observed, with refer- 
ence to the present narrative, that there is a cer- 
tain peculiar and chivalrous character attached to 
boat expeditions, which, in accordance with the 
tendency above mentioned, may be considered in 


* It is recorded by Dr. Lind, in his work on the dis- 
eases of seamen, that the Mediterranean fleet became 
sickly, but that all vestige of this sickliness suddenly 
disappeared under the excitement occasioned by the news 
that the enemy were at sea. 


ing ever readily found to engage in the boldest and 


Final instructions were now received, and the 
divisions slowly proceeded on their way inshore in 
the Bay of Rosas, and in the direction of the port 
of Rosas, which may be described as a small bay 
within the larger one, and on the eastern side 0. 
the latter. A death-like calm now reigned over 
the expanse of water, the dense darkness scarcely 
spas vision at a distance of more than a few 
oats’ lengths, and a solemn stillness, unbroken 
save by the distant murmurs of the slow-heav- 
ing swell, as it reached and split ha the smal] 
bays and inlets of the coast, and by the hushed 
and feebly-heard measured stroke of the muffled 
oar, noiselessly dipping in the passive element, 
combined to establish a settled and universal 
| repose, and to call up a sentiment of peaceful 
meditation wholly opposed to our sanguinary er- 
jrand. Thus silently and slowly the boats plied on 
jin line abreast, that is, in two parallel lines, until, 
from the length of time which had passed without 
\arriving at our destination, we thought we must 
have missed the harbor, and fallen upon some 
other part of the coast in the bay. During this 
| interval we had of necessity conversed but little, 
j and in under-tones ;—many, and doubtless very 
various, were the themes of reflection indulged in, 
,such as a similar experience can alone fully con- 
| vey ; but suspense now began to wield her painful 
|sceptre over our cogitations. Should we find the 
enemy before daylight, and, if not, should we 
attack them under this disadvantage, or relinquish 
for another twenty-four hours the enterprise’ To 
the latter alternative there were strong objections. 
The enemy might, under the apprehension of 
attack, unload a large part of their stores, which 
were destined, as we have stated, to relieve the 
French garrison of Barcelona. 

Severe disappointment is at any time a painful 
sentiment, but in few instances is it more mortify- 
‘ing than in those connected with the baffled pro- 
jects of war. Self-importance, as well as expec- 
tation, falls as from a height,—we feel robbed of 
the opportunity of a display of our patriotism and 
self-devotion, and sink on a sudden from the pin- 
nacle of high pretension, and it may be of high 
feeling, to the level of ordinary thought. In 4 
scene wherein the lowest justly deems himself in- 

ortant,—in which the most ordinary casket may 
Hiedloes the fairest gem,—we have looked for 
some distinction, and are foiled by the hand of dis- 
| appointment. 

n this state of things we hove to, and a jolly- 
boat was despatched ahead to grope inshore, and 
having endeavored to mark the object of our search, 
return with the news of success or failure. After 
some considerable interval the messenger returned, 
and reported that we were not far distant from the 
enemy, but that he feared that he had himself been 
discovered by the guard-boat of the latter. We 
rowed on—our course had been sure though slow 
—and now lofty spars were seen looming on the 
curtain of the sky, ere the hulls were visible. At 
last we were on them. ‘* D’ou venez vouz!”’ re- 
sounded through the port. The business was in 
hand. In the dead silence of night three deafen- 
ing Aurrahs now burst from the boats, which were 
echoed back with an awful depth and solemnity, 
and from a great distance from among the lofty 
hills which encompass the bay, and which recede 
from the shore far into the interior of the country. 
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The British hurrah is a syompet-iangsed sound. 
When really associated with the grand in action, 
and not the mere mock thunder of small doings, 
few things partake more of the sublime than this 
shout of human defiance from the voice of a multi- 
tude. On the present occasion it arose With ap- 
palling effect from the robust lungs of the sons of 
ocean, amid a serenity so deep, so profound, that 
nature, sueing for repose, seemed to recoil at the 
shock—the thick darkness itself seemed to be cleft 
and shaken by the terrific shout. ‘The effect was 
electric, and gave the enemy fair warning of the 
nature of the impending fray. La Lemproie now 
fired her broadside, the shot from which passed 
over the boats. She was shortly seconded by a 
fire opened from all the other vessels, from the 
citadel and Fort Trinidad, and by volleys of mus- 
ketry from troops assembled on the beach. The 
bottom of the harbor, at this juneture, was lighted 
up all around by the rapidly succeeding flashes 
from the ships and the shore, and judging merely 
by the briskness and determination of the opening 
fire of the enemy, the fate of the attacking party 
would have appeared already pronounced. The 
first division of boats, in conformity with its desti- 


nation, had now attacked La Lemproie, and the’ 


fire of small arms from assailants and assailed was 
seen playing vividly up and down her sides as the 
boats closed on her. Tn less than ten minutes she 
was boarded and carried, and soon after the redden- 
ing hue of her port-holes showed that she was on 
fire, and that the eager element was hastening from 
the centre to each extremity of her hull. In ef- 
fecting the capture of this large vessel the fighting 
was severe. On the right of La Lemproie, as 
viewed from the shore, and nearer the citadel, the 
attack had also been begun. Several boats had 
rowed alongside and astern of a brig near the cita- 
del, which made a spirited resistance. Great was 
now the din in this quarter, yet, amid the general 
noise of the surrounding scene, these partial sounds 
appeared quelled and subdued. When the attack 
on this vessel had already commenced, two or 
three boats came down upon her, firing musketry, 
to the manifest peril of friend as well as foe. 
They were of course unaware of the position of 
the boats that had preceded them. They were 
hailed to desist from firing, and soon joined their 
comrades. Between this brig and La Lemproie 
lay La Normande, mounting ten four-pounders, and 
manned with about fifty men. This vessel kept 
up an animated fire from guns and small arms, and 
to her, after a short interval, rowed the launch of 
the Apollo; but ere this was effected, in giving 
the citadel a return shot from her thirty-two- 
pounder carronade, our box of combustible tubes 
(used for priming by insertion in the touch-hole of 
the gua) was accidentally fired, and the tubes ex- 
ploding, burnt and skipped about so fiercely as 
fairly to drive us out of the stern sheets of the 
boat, and endanger the explosion of our portable 
magazine, which would have blown us to atoms. 
We had to reload the carronade, and while thus 
occupied were saluted specifically by several shot 
from the broadside of La Normande, who was evi- 
dently observing our motions, and on whom, as just 
stated, we had determined to direct our efforts. 
On closely nearing her we found that she had a 
boarding-netting fixed which it was difficult to 
penetrate, and observed an individual from one 
boat, after fruitlessly endeavoring to cut through 
it, redeseend to his boat. We now rowed to a 
position just abaft her larboard fore chains, and 
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while thus placed, immediately under her gun, 
muzzles, she discharged over us part of her broad- 
side, which, low as she was, could not however 
be sufficiently depressed. An exchange from 
small arms now took place through her ports, and we 
finally brought our thirty-two-pounder to bear in an 
obliquely raking direction, and discharged it with 
round and grape, the muzzle almost in contact with 
her side. This fatal discharge swept her deck, 
and a shout was heard on board her, whether of 
surrender we knew not, but we immediately 
boarded on the bow. By this discharge the cap- 
tain of La Normande lost his hand, and on board- 
ing her the crew made no further resistance, but 
retired below as we advanced along the deck. 
The dead and wounded were lying about; one of ¢ 
the former was stretched on his belly across the 
breech of a gun at one of the ports where we had 
laid her aboard. The wounded were assisted be- 
low. Qur boat had been the first to succeed in 
boarding this vessel, which had kept up a vigorous 
and determined resistance, firing on the previously 
captured vessels. Being now aided by other boats, 
we resolved to tow out the capture, and accordingly 
commenced this tedious operation under a galling 
fire of round and grape from two heavy guns of 
the citadel, which were discharged alternately at 


;us and at some other boats engaged in towing 


out the brig above alluded to, which had also 
been captured, This brig had been perceived by 
us to be fast by a rope from her masthead to the 
shore, and we had hailed the captors to acquaint 
them with this circumstance, as we observed them 
towing in vain, and in ignorance of it. 

Four of the captured vessels were about this 
period being towed out, and the harbor was now, 
in so dark a night, fearfully gleaming with the 
conflagration of the remaining seven. La Lem- 
proie was blazing fore and aft, and from the main- 
deck to each masthead, while the flames ran along 
her yards to the extremity of each yard-arm; the 
aaeaiee. from the calm that reigned, rising 
perpendicularly, and presenting a regular and sym- 
metrical outline. Sheets of vivid light from the 
burning vessel were thrown across the dark sur- 
face of the water, which, smooth as a polished 
mirror, reflected faithfully, when thus illumined, 
the play of the flames, and figures of boats and 
men, plying across the scene, were at intervals, by 
a stream of light, thrown out in strong and gigan- 
tic relief over the gleaming tide,—the men appear- 
ing the demons of the spectacle. The flaming 
masts of La Lemproie at last fell in succession 
over the side, her fore-yard having previously 
fallen square, and with an almost graceful descent, 
as if it had been lowered. She finally blew up 
with an explosion, that in one vast sheet of reddish 
light, accompanied by a loud but hollow and sepul- 
chral shock, grasped the entire breadth of the 
harbor and was distinctly observed by the main 
body of the fleet at a distance of twenty miles or 
more, in the offing.* Vast fragments of her tim- 
bers and secantling were driven upward with amaz- 
ing force into the dark sky, in the condition of 
burning brands, which at last hovered and lingered 
in their aérial elevation like winged and animated 
things, until they again, at first slowly, and, as it 
were, reluctantly, descended to quench themselves 
in, the liquid element beneath. The other six ves- 
sels also blew up in succession. 


* This vessel was reported to have had on board 400 
barrels of gunpowder. 
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The illumination caused by the burning vessel, 
had latterly enabled the enemy distinctly to mark 
our movements, and direct their fire with consider- 
able precision ; and the boats were in turn so well 
covered with grape, that the oar blades were cut 
by the shot. 

We gave way heartily at the oars. At last a 
light air sprang up off shore, which materially 
helped us, and by the aid of which, had it occurred 
a little sooner, the whole of the captured vessels 
might have been brought off. ‘Trinity Castle, cel- 
ebrated for its defence by Lord Cochrane, fired at 
us the last in our retreat, and struck the brig 
before-mentioned ; but these distant salutes were 
felt by us in the light of parting compliments, 
which we searcely cared to decline. Our object 
had been attained, and we were now close to the 
brigs of our squadron, which we before observed, 
had been stationed inshore to cover our retreat, 
and afford us any necessary assistance. 

The morning had dawned, dim, gray, and se- 
rene, and with little of the cheerful presence of the 
sun, but mild and temperate, and dear enough to 
see all around with distinctness. The port which 
on the previous evening had worn the inspiriting 
aspect of eleven armed vessels safely moored un- 
der the town and forts, now appeared naked, 
empty, and forlorn, with but one small craft re- 
maining in it. They had been moored close to 
the shore, and lay cleared for quarters, and pre- 
pared for an attack; but our delay in reaching 
them had probably occasioned them to conclude 
that it would not take place at so late an hour in 
the night, or rather at so advanced an hour of 
morning, as that of between two and three, A. M. 

The loss of the British, though sufficiently se- 
vere, was much under what might have been ex- 
pected from the well sustained fire of the enemy 
at the onset. It consisted of sixteen killed, and 
fifty-four wounded. Night doubtless contributed 
mainly to this result. The French loss was be- 
lieved to be far greater, but, most of the crews, 
including the wounded, having been sent ashore in 
po captured boats, could not well be ascer- 
tained. 





From the Spectator. 
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The Wild Sports of Southern Africa; being the 
Narrative of a Hunting Expedition from the 
Cape of Good Hope, through the territories of 
the Chief Moselekatse, to the Tropic of Capri- 
corn. By Captain Wititam Cornwattiis Har- 
ris, of the H. E. I. wae gg Engineers on 
the Bombay Establishment. Fourth edition. 


Tuts handsome volume, with its numerous col- 
ored plates of wild animals, Hottentots, and the 
scenes and incidents of the author’s adventures in 
the Zooloo country, presents a great contrast to the 
homely aspect of the original edition printed in 
Bombay, which we were the first, we believe, to 
bring before the reading public in England, in 1839. 
In this edition it has the outward attractions of an 
annual, while it possesses far more of inherent in- 
terest than those picture-books. The scanty cos- 
tume of the ebony beauties of the kraal may dis- 
qualify it from figuring on the drawingroom-table ; 


but the sportsman and naturalist will appreciate its |_ 


striking delineations of the Zooloo chiefs, and the 
droves of strange beasts that people the hunting- 
grounds beyond Port Natal. The sale of three 
editions of the book proves the popularity of Cap- 
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tain (now Major Sir William) Harris’ style and 
the exciting character of his lively narrative, for the 
amount of scientific information contained in this 
volume is small. 

More full and scientific descriptions of the vari- 
ous creatures Sir William Harris met with, and 
larger and more elaborate delineations of then, 
are, however, to be found in a magnificent work 
that he has just completed, entitled Portraits of the 
Game and Wild Animals of Southern Africa. 
This folio volume, too, possesses pictorial attrac- 
tions of no common kind, and exhibits the animals 
in their haunts in the desert, as sketched by the 
enterprising traveller on the spot. The comple- 
tion of this costly undertaking has been retarded 
by the mismanagement of the party to whom the 
conduct of the work had been intrusted during the 
author’s sojourn in Abyssinia ; and since his return 
**the law’s delay’’ has intervened to prevent its 
appearance. All obstacles have at length been 
overcome, and this superb supplement to the Wild 
Sports of South Africa is now before the public ; 
but nothing short of a large sale can repay the 
heavy cost of its production. 


The Alphabet of Quadrupeds, partly selected from 
the works of Old Masters, and partly drawn from 
Nature. (The Home Treasury.) 


Tus pretty picture-book of beasts is —— to 
give the young readers a taste for art, and some 
acquaintance with the style of the Dutch painters, 
whose etchings of cattle and wild animals are 
copied in the prints. ‘The Alphabet of Quadrupeds 
would have been more intelligible to the infant 
capacity had the pictures been as simple and dis- 
tinet as the descriptions ; and it is no disparage- 
ment to the old masters to say that there are 
moderns who would have sketched them with as 
much cleverness and greater accuracy. The etch- 
ings of Fraser Redgrave are as artistic as those of 
the Dutchmen, and the form and character of the 
animals more clearly delineated. The principal 
object of Mr. Redgrave was to exhibit the crea- 
tures themselves ; that of the olden painters was 
to turn them to picturesque account; so that the 
talent of the Dutch masters militates against their 
success in impressing the minds of chilires. To 
appreciate their etching, the spectator should 
keep art in view rather than nature. 

o solve our doubts, we impannelled a jury of 
juveniles ; and this is a specimen of their judgment. 
Rembrandt’s lion has a man’s face; Albert 
Durer’s rabbits are all ears; Teniers’ monkeys are 
made to look like men ; Karl Du Jardin’s donkey 
is like a horse, and his pigs look dead; Adrian 
Vandevelde’s sheep was mistaken for a cow ; the 
dogs of Dirk Stoop and Le Ducq were declared to 
be too big; the ‘‘ unicorn’? was a puzzle; and 
Paul Potter's bull proved the only satisfactory 
a. Mr. Redgrave was the favorite. 

e suspect the urchins are right. 


The Monastic Ruins of Yorkshire, illustrated by a 
series of general Views, Plans, Sections, and 
Details, from Drawings made expressly for this 
work, by William Richardson, Architect. With 
an Introduction, and Historical and Descriptive 
Notices of each Ruin, by the Reverend Edward 
Churton, M. A.  Lithographed by George 
Hawkins. Part Il. 


The Zoology of the Voyage of H. M. 8. Suiphur. 
No. v1. Mollusca, Part I. By R. B. Hinds, 
Esq. 
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THE MINES IN CORNWALL. 
Transactions of the Royal Hg a Society of 
Cornwall. Vol. V. 

Tuts volume is devoted to a consideraticn of sev- 
eral important matters connected with the mining 
operations of Cornwall, which are, in many respects, 
objects of interest. . 

The external features of these mining districts are 
peculiar ; for although occasionally we see the ma- 
chinery and the rubbish of a mine in the centre of a 
fertile spot, sterility in general marks the surface 
which*covers mineral treasures. Moors, enlivened 
only by the furze and heath, or granite hills bare of 
vegetation, are most commonly the scenes of mining 
operations. The landscape, as natrre left it, is one 
of desolation, but a productive mine is discovered, 
and the scene is changed. White-washed cottages 
thickly cover the soil—the transforming effects of 
industry ; and vegetables for use, and flowers for or- 
nament, grow in these cottage gardens. In the cen- 
tre of this scene of life, the tall house, and its taller 
chimney, of the steam-engine, are seen employed in 
pumping the water from the depths of the earth—and 
near it another engine drawing the ores from the 
shafts, or perhaps the primitive horse whim, with the 
heavy rope twining around its wooden cage. On a 
near approach, life and bustle are immediately appa- 
rent. At the mouth of the shaft, men are waiting for 
the arrival of the kidd/e to the surface ; the ore is car- 
ried off immediately to the dressing-floors, where young 
women and boys are employed in breaking up the 
large masses, whilst the task of selecting the pieces 
of ore from the matrix in which it is found, is per- 
formed by children. Thus, in the Cornish mines, are 
30,000 persons employed, averaging 15,472 men, 
5,764 women, and 5,764 children. 

The Cornish miner is a fine native character. He 
is naturally brave and often reckless. He delights in 
overcoming ditficulties—his patience and persever- 
ance is of the most marked kind, and in many parts 
of the country, he has constructed works, which tes- 
tify to his hardihood and determination. At Botallack 
Mine, which is worked for a considerable distance 
under the Atlantic Ocean, the miners were tempted 
to follow the ore upwards to the sea, but the openings 
made were small, and the rock being extremely hard, 
a covering of wood and some cement sufficed to ex- 
clude the water and protect the workmen from the 
consequences of ther rashness. 

Mr. Henwood, to whose papers the above volume 
is entirely devoted, thus describes a visit made by him 
and one of the mine captains, to a mine, in the same 
district with Botallack, and similarly situated :— 


“T was once, however, underground in Wheal 
Cock during a storm. At the extremity of the level 
seaward, some eighty or one hundred fathoms from 
the shore, little could be heard of its effects, except 
at intervals, when the reflux of some unusually large 
wave projected a pebble outward, bounding and roll- 
ing over the rocky bottom. But, when standing be- 
neath the base of the cliff, and in that part of the mine 
where but nine feet of rock stood between us and the 
ocean, the heavy roll of the large boulders, the cease- 
less grinding of the pebbles, the fierce thundering of 
the billows, with the crackling and boiling as they 
rebounded, placed a tempest, in its most appalling 
form, too vividly before me to be ever jorgotten. 
More than once doubting the protection of our rocky 
shield, we retreated in affright, and it was only after 
repeated trials that we had confidence to pursue our 
investigations. Almost all the mines in the parish 
of St. Just, near the Land’s End, are similarly situ- 
ated, and the positions of severai of the steam-engines 
are highly picturesque: perched on the verge, and 
even on the ledge of a tremendous precipice, they 
seem at the mercy of every storm, and to the beholder 
from beneath, they almost appear suspended in the 
air, and tottering to their fall.’ 
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In one part of Botallack Mine, the laborers have to 
descend to the adit, or entrance to the mine, by lad- 
ders hung against the face of the cliff. 

These laborers have, on some occasions, to endure 
extreme fatigue. In the deep copper mines of Gwen- 
nap, many men have to descend upwards of 300 
fathoms, or 1800 feet, from the surface by ladders. 
This descent takes the miner one hour; he has then 
to labor from six to eight hours in a temperature of 
from 90° to 100°, breathing the noxious gases evolved 
from the explosions of the gunpowder used in blasting 
the rocks, and with a very insufficient supply of oxy- 
gen. After severe toil under these distressing cir- 
cumstances, the already exhausted laborer has to ex- 
ert the power of every muscle to drag himself from 
stave to stave upon the ladders, a task which even 
young men cannot perform in less than an hour and 
a quarter. In one of the mines of this district, 
(Tresavean,) by the liberal and praiseworthy exer- 
tions of one of the local institutions, a machine has 
been erected by which the miner passes to and from 
his labor without fatigue. This machine, by which 
upwards of one hundred men are enabled to descend, 
at the same time as the same number are ascending, 
takes a man to the bottom of this, the deepest mine 
in Cornwall, in twenty minutes, or brings Pm from 
the bottom to the surface in the same time. The good 
effects of this machine are already evident in the con- 
dition of the men; and although the construction of 
it, and the necessary preparations in the shaft for re- 
ceiving it, entailed upon the adventurers an outlay of 
between three and four thousand pounds—the Poly- 
technic Society of Cornwall subscribing five hundred 
—the economy of time and strength has been found 
to be so great, that the adventurers are now deriving 
actual profit from the machine, which, greatly to the 
credit of their humanity, was constructed with a 
purely philanthropic object. 

The great mining operations of the West are con- 
fined to the search for tin and copper. Mining for 
tin in Cornwall is of the rergptest antiquity—and the 
singular excavations, called the “ Devil’s Frying-pan,” 
near the Lizard Point—the “ Land’s-End Hole,” at 
Tol-peden-Penwith—and the “ Pit” in Gwennap, are 
undoubtedly the works of the ancient Britons. The 
Scilly Islands, upon which mining operations are not 
now carried on, appear to have been the Cassiterides, 
or Tin Islands, of the Romans; and there is every 
reason to believe that the only wealth which could 
have tempted Athelstane to these rocks of the Atlan- 
tic were their tin mines. Curious remains of old 
smelting works are frequently discovered in the val- 
leys and sheltered spots. These are of the most 
primitive character, and it would be impracticable to 
smelt any metal in them which was more infusible 
than tin. These places are traditionally called Jews’ 
Houses. This fact, and that of the market-town of 
Marazion being still known among the country peo- 
ple by the name of Market-Jew, tend to establish the 
supposition, that the trade for this metal was entirely 
in the hands of the Jews. 

It is only within the last century that copper ore 
has been sought for; the old Cornish miners, seeking 
eagerly for tin, threw the copper ores aside, and as 
they worked away the surface, if they came upon this 
vaiuable metal, they abandoned all further search 
The hill on which Tresavean copper mine is situated, 
was worked over for tin, by the grandfather of some 
of the present proprietors, and abandoned because the 
copper spoiled the tin. This hill has been excavated 
most extensively since that time, for the former 
metal ; and it has, for upwards of fifty years, afforded 
an abundant supply of the most valuable ore, reali- 
zing, in our own land, the dreams of the riches of 
Potosi, and is still unexhausted. It is the centre of a. 
large industrious population; hundreds of families 
are dependent upon its buried treasures for their: 
daily bread, whilst many owe their affluence to the- 
same source. 
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The average quantity of ore raised in Cornwall 
annually, is— 


Tons. £ 
Of copper ore 151,554, yielding of metal 12,042, value 897,558. 
Of tinore .. 7,817 “ 6,130, “ 461,700. 


Of iron ore. . 40,000 

Of lead ore.. 1, 

Of manga- , 5,000 } raised in large quantity 
nese ore ? in West Devon, 

In addition to these minerals, 800 tons of arsenic are 
annually produced in Cornwall. The various im- 
provements which have been recently introduced in 
smelting operations, have rendered the separation of 
silver from the galenas a work of profit. The mun- 
dics—sulphurets of iron—are becoming very valuable 
for their sulphur: and, in various parts of the county 
zinc, cobalt, antimony, bismuth, and nickel, are ob- 
tained. It is to be regretted, that the want of chem- 
ical skill on the part of those engaged in smelting o 
erations has occasioned the abandonment, or nearly 
so, of the zinc ores of Cornwall, although exceedingly 
abundant; and that we should import immense quan- 
tities of that valuable ore, cobalt, from Saxony, whilst 
it lies in heaps, and is considered valueless in the 
mines of our own land. If a school of mines had 
been established in England, these, and many other 
valuable minerals, would have been long ago profita- 
bly worked. We hope that the success which has at- 
tended the establishment of the Museum of Economic 
Geology may lead to its extension, and that before 
long England may be able to boast of its national es- 
tablishments, in which mineralogy, metallurgy, and 
mining are practically taught. 

Tin is found in the granite districts, most of those 
primitive mountain ranges being traversed by tin 
lodes, or fissures, in which, mixed with quartz and 
other matters, this metal has been, by some secret 
operation of Nature, formed in large quantities. 
These /odes are now extensively worked, but, at the 
same time, search is made for this metal in the val- 
leys, by what is called streaming. It is well known 
that, under some conditi@As, the granite is very readily 
decomposed. In the course of ages, the decomposed 
faces of the hills have been washed down by the 
storms, and this debris borne by the rivers, and grad- 
ually deposited in the valleys. This deposit is col- 
lected and washed—the tin which it contains, being 
from its greater specific gravity left behind, is thus 
collected. This stream tin is superior to the tin of the 
lodes—the sulphur and arsenic which contaminate the 
one not being found in the other. With this stream 
tin, gold is sometimes found, and at Carnon stream, 
pieces of native gold of considerable size have been 
discovered. Copper ore is found both in the granite 
and in the killas (clay slate) rocks. Any observer 
going over the great mining tields of Cornwall must 
notice that the productive copper mines are invariably 
just upon the junction of these two formations, and 
experience has shown that no very abundant supply 
of this mineral is to be expected from any district far 
removed from the line of junction. 1n the serpentine 
rocks of the Lizard Point, copper has been discovered, 
principally in masses, and in most cases in a state of 
very great purity. 

The first paper in this volume is a memoir “ On the 
Metalliferous Deposits of Cornwall and Devon.” In 
this, the principal communication made by Mr. Hen- 
wood to the Society, he has given the results of his 
examination of most of the mines in the district, 
which examination has been the labor of twelve 
years; consequently a great deal of very valuable 
matter has been brought together. We have descrip- 
tions, tabulated forms, and diagrams in great num- 
ber; but, from a careful examination of these, and 
reference to other authorities, we could have wished 
that the indefatigable author had confined his obser- 
vations to a narrower sphere. In diffusing his exam- 
ination over so extensive a district, he has not been 
enabled to give that close attention to many of the 
most remarkable phenomena connected with the 


40,000. 
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formation of mineral lodes or veins, which they 
deserve. The slides and heaves—those ruptures of 
mineral veins which appear to indicate some great 
movement of the earth—have been, most of them, 
noticed, but, in many cases, from the superficial 
examination which Mr. Henwood has given them, 
he has come to certainly very incorrect conclusions— 
and his statements are frequently only in part correct 
—portions of the lode, whith indicate a certain fact, 
being alone examined ; whereas, if the examination 
had been carefully carried over every discovered part 
of the mineral deposit, the author’s views would, 
there is no doubt, have been considerably modified. 
The laws which regulate the formation of mineral 
lodes, notwithstanding the very extensive observa- 
tions which have been made, are still involved in 
obscurity. A certain degree of regularity has been 
found to prevail in the direction and dip of lodes, and 
also in those curious intersections which are techni- 
cally termed cross courses. It would appear from the 
observations and experiments of Mr. Fox and of Mr. 
Henwood, that the electrical agent was in active op- 
eration, effecting the decomposition of masses of ore 
in some places, from which, by the infiltration of wa- 
ter, the metal is removed, leaving curious caverns, 
called by the miners vugs, whilst it is again deposited 
in some remote fissure, in new forms, by the influ- 
ences of the same principle. This subject has been 
rather extensively investigated by Mr. Henwood, but 
we must refer those who desire more information on 
this curious question to the volume itself. 

Subterranean temperature has also occupied the 
author’s attention, and he has a memoir on this sub- 
ject. He has observed that at the same depths the 
granite rock is always colder than the slate rocks. 
It is also stated that “at all depths the rocks are 
warmer than the /odes, and the lodes than the cross 
veins ;” this is so contrary to the impressions of all 
practical miners, and so much at variance with the 
results obtained by Mr. Fox, Prof. Forbes, and others, 
that we think there must be some error. Mr. Hen- 
wood states that “from the surface to 150 fathoms 
deep, the rise of temperature, for equal increments 
of depth, seems to be in a diminishing ratio; a fact 
previously known. But further observations disclose 
the curious, and it would seem anomalous circum- 
stance, that at more than 150 fathoms deep the pro- 
gression again becomes more rapid. Now Mr. R. 
W. Fox’s observations, published in the Transactions 
of the British Association for 1840, give in round 
numbers, 


A temperature of 69° at 59 fms. below the surface. 


70° at 132 ' 
- and 80° at 239 ua 
Being an increase of 
10° at 59 fms. deep, or 1° in 35-4 feet. 


of 10° more at 73 fms. deeper, or 1° in 48°8 

Andof 10° “ 114 fms. still deeper, or 1° in 64:2 

The discrepancy between these results is very 
great; we at first were inclined to account for it 
from Mr. Henwood’s having confined his observa- 
tions entirely to the temperature of the water issuing 
from the rocks, which might accordingly as it perco- 
lated from above, ¢ rose from a greater depth than 
the place from which it issued, represent the temper- 
ature of a situation far different. Mr. Fox’s results 
were obtained from observations on thermometers 
placed in holes bored in the rocks; the temperature 
of the rubbish in the galleries of the mine and of the 
water being at the same time carefully ascertained. 
However, on going over the tabular results which 
Mr. Henwood has given, it does not appear to us 
that his position is borne out by them, if we take a 
fair mean of the whole, which is the only correct 
mode of arriving at the truth. 

To all persons interested in the investigation of the 
great phenomena observable in the mineral kingdom, 
this volume will be of much value; whilst to the 
general reader it presents many points of interest.— 
Atheneum. 
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THE DISINTERRED. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE DISINTERRED. 


Why from its sacred home 

Bear the tired dust ? 

Would ye, too, bid the winged spirit come 
Back to a broken trust ? 


Tue grave, the last resting-place of our ‘ frail 
humanity,’’ has been invested, by the common 
consent of mankind, with so much of sanctity, that 
its wanton desecration is always looked upon with 
horror; and even those disinterments which are 
sometimes, as in cases of suspected murder, neces- 
sary for the ends of justice, are generally conducted 
with as little publicity as possible. Exceptions, 
however, there are to this, as to most other preju- 
dices and customs of society ; and there are on re- 
cord some disinterments so remarkable as regards 
the feelings that occasioned them, as to have become 
matters not only of history, but also of poetry, and 
that too of the highest order. Many have thrown 
the halo of poetic coloring round the romantic story 
of Inez de Castro, the unhappy lady of Portugal, 
who, being privately married to Don Pedro, the 
heir of the kingdom, was assassinated by the order 
of her royal father-in-law, as not being noble 
enough to share the power of his son. This 
occurred in 1355, and Don Pedro submitted in 
silence to the blow that thus ruined his happiness. 
For thirteen years, during the lifetime of his father, 
he took no measure of revenge, only brooding on 
his loss ; but no sooner did the d of the king 
render his own power supreme, than «we puttoa cruel 
death the assassins of his wife, and issued orders 
for a splendid coronation in the cathedral of Santa 
Clara in Coimbra. There, at noopday, in the pres- 
ence of the assembled chivalry and beauty of the 
land, all that remained of Inez de Castro, ‘his 
beautiful, his bride,’’ was clad in purple and cloth 
of gold ; a royal crown was placed on those hollow 
temples once so fair to look upon; she was raised 
high on a chair of state, and Pedro stood beside 
her, to see that none of the shuddering nobles failed 
to do homage by touching that fleshless hand. 
Time, place, and circumstance, all conspired ‘to 
make the spectacle one of splendid horror. Never 
before nor since was the great lesson of the frailty 
of human life and the nothingness of earthly gran- 
deur so sternly taught ; for even he who had sum- 
moned this vast assemblage, that he might thus vin- 
dicate the fame of Inez and his own fidelity to her, 
was only mocked by the pageantry of the scene. 
It restored her to him, indeed, but not in the living 
and breathing loveliness which had first won his 
affections. He had avenged her death; he had 
made those haughty nobles, who feared degrada- 
tion if she came to be queen over them, humble 
themselves before her dust. Still, the heart 
yearned for more; but all that remained for him 
to do was to restore his queen to the loneliness of 
the sheltering grave. She was re-interred with 
great state in the church of Alcobaga; and her 
tomb, rich in elaborate sculpture, and containing 
at a later period the remains of Don Pedro also, 
was long a shrine for the visits of pious or curious 
travellers. It was finally desecrated and destroyed 
by the soldiery during the Peninsular war. 

The histories of Spain and Portugal, almost 
more than those of any other country, mingle with 
their records of campaigns, treaties, and i»surrec- 
tions, those traits of individual character and feel- 
ing which are of the deepest interest not only to 
the general reader, but to the student of human 
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naiure. Beneath a proud and cold exterior, the 
Spaniard concealed a passionate tenderness and 
jealousy in love, and a lofty courage and honorable 
faith in arms, which made the national character, 
some three centuries ago, the beau ideal of Euro- 
pean chivalry. Never were sovereigns more de- 
servedly celebrated than Ferdinand and Isabella, 
who, by their marriage, and the subsequent expul- 
sion of the Moors, consolidated the Spanish mon- 
archy, and who were, moreover, the friends and 
patrons of Columbus; yet, fortunate as they were 
in all their undertakings, they could. not escape a 
painful kind of misfortune—they were unhappy in 
their children. Their eldest son Juan, gave pro- 
mise of much goodness, but he died just as he at- 
tained to manhood ; their eldest daughter Isabella, 
beautiful and virtuous, died soon after her marriage 
to the prince of Portugal ; their youngest daughter 
Catherine, married to our Henry VIIL., deserved, 
for her many virtues, to have met more happiness 
than fell to her lot with her tyrant husband. Jo- 
anna, their second daughter, married to Philip of 
Austria, surnamed the Handsome, was unlike all 
her family ; she neither inherited the talents and 
virtues of her illustrious mother, nor the worldly 
wisdom of her sagacious father; and she had no 
attraction of person or manner to compensate the 
deficiency. She was singularly wayward and im- 
becile, and her affections, for want of due regulation, 
annoyed the husband on whom they were indis- 
creetly and fitfully lavished. pen was not only 
young and handsome, but gay and fond of plea- 
sure; he disliked the haughty formality of the 
Castilian court, and treated the royal circle, in- 
cluding his wife, with an insolent indifference that 
offended the pride of the Spanish character, and 
awoke, in the bosom of Joanna, a jealousy that al- 
ternated with love and bigotry in directing her con- 
duct. During the life of Isabella, the quarrels 
of the young couple, though frequent and violent, 
ended in reconciliations ; for the queen, who was a 
true wife, a wise and affectionate parent, a kind 
mistress, and a judicious and warm friend, could 
bend all who came within her influence to her own 
will; but when death deprived Jeanna of this best 
monitor, her capricious conduct entirely estranged 
the affections of Philip. As she was the next in 
succession to her mother, she was immediately de- 
clared sovereign of Castile ; and after some delay, 
and in despite of opposition from her father, Philip 
was joined wiffl her, and he assumed his new au- 
thority with an eager enjoyment that contrasted 
strongly with the morbid indifference of Joanna. 
Searcely, however, was Philip seated on his so- 
much-coveted throne, scarcely had he taken his 
first draught of the intoxicating cup that seemed 
filled with happiness, when he was seized by 
fever; and in the very prime of manhood, just as 
he had attained the summit of power, after a few 
days of severe suffering, he died. Then came that 
‘*Jate remorse of love,’’ which made the really in- 
jured Joanna forget all his unkindness and neglect ; 
the shock was so severe and unexpected, that she 
could not at first be brought to comprehend that he 
was really dead; but when that was beyond all 
doubt, her mind, which had been long harassed 
by the conflict between love, jealousy, and a blind 
and bigoted religious belief, became absorbed with 
the one idea that he might be restored to life. 
Her confessor had told her of some monkish le- 
gend, which related, that even after fourteen 
years, by faith and prayer, a dead king had been 
restored to life, and she resolved to watch and 
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ray, that a similer miracle might be wrought on 
er behalf. Full of this hope, she looked, without 
’ shedding a tear, on the remains of her idolized 
husband; she suffered the royal obsequies to be 
performed with all the usual pomp; but, as soon 
as they were concluded, and the actors in the cer- 
emony were all dismissed, she caused the body to 
be exhumed, and taken back to her own apart- 
ments. Yet even here, in her lonely vigil over the 
coffined clay, she betrayed the same jealousy that 
had mingled with her love for him in his lifetime, 
and she suffered no female to approach the apart- 
ment. We, who now sit in judgment on her con- 
duet, know that thus to feel and act was madness ; 
but with the charity that is 


“so holy in the heart, 
And gentle on the tongue,” 


let us draw a veil over her infirmities, and pity her 
sorrows. ‘Though quite incapable of exercising 
the functions of royalty, she would not relinquish 
her right to the sovereign power of Castile: she 
still watched and waited for the return of Philip, 
withholding for him the right to govern which had 
descended to their son, the well-known Emperor 
Charles V. This prince, though manifesting to- 
wards the close of life something of the supersti- 
tious melancholy of his mother’s temperament, 
seems to have inherited the characteristics of his 
maternal ancestors, Ferdinand and Isabella; as 
if talent, like a vein of precious metal, could be 
lost for a time only to reappear, in another gene- 
ration, with greater richness, brilliancy, and depth. 

Great as are the diversities of human character, 
it is scarcely possible to find two individuals whose 
sex and station in life being the same, present so 
great a contrast to each other as Joanna of Castile, 
and Catherine II. of Russia. Both had sensible 
and highly-gifted mothers, who diligently superin- 
tended their education, to fit them for the sovereign 
stations they were expected to fill. Joanna’s nat- 
ural incapacity defeated her mother’s care, but 
Catherine had superior talents, and profited by the 
instructions bestowed upon her. They were both 
married early; and while Joanna’s misery arose 
out of her exceeding affection for the gay, care- 
less, handsome Philip, Catherine’s career of crime 
commenced in her aversion to the imbecile, ill-fa- 
vored, brutal Peter; yet, "offensive as were his 
habits, they form no excuse for the guilty ambition 
which led her to connive at, if shé did not con- 
trive, his murder. Seareely could his body have 
been cold, when his murderers proclaimed her his 
successor ; he was interred, after a short public ex- 
posure of his corpse to the gaze of the public, in a 
convent, and Catherine at once assumed all the 
powers of the imperial autocrat. For thirty-five 
years she retained this vast authority in her own 
hands, not even suffering her son Paul to enjoy 
any share of it, muth less to ascend that throne, to 
which, at the completion of his minority, he had 
an undoubted right. 

Unlike the weary, solitary widowhood of Joanna, 
Catherine spent her days in the bustle of the camp 
and the gaiety of the court, maintaining to the last 
day of her life her established habits of activity. 
After completing her seventieth year, she fell into 
a stupor or swoon, in which she remained thirty- 
seven hours, and then, uttering a fearful shriek, 
expired. It has been thought that she would, if 
her senses had returned afier the first seizure, have 
named some other than her son as her successor, 
80 great an aversion had she always seen.ed to en- 
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tertain towards him; but he was, as of right, im- 
mediately proclaimed ezar. One of the first acts 
of his reign was to order the disinterment of the 
body of his father; he caused the coffin to be 
opened in his presence, and shed tears over the 
remains of his murdered parent. The coffin was 
then closed, a crown was placed upon it, and it 
was removed with great pomp to the palace, and 
thence to the citadel, the royal burying-place. 
The body of the empress had, in the mean time, 
been embalmed, and the two coffins were placed 
side by side. Separated for so many years, hus- 
band and wife met again— 


“ Where none had saluted, and none had replied :” 


he from his mouldering rest and companionship 
with the worm, she from a long course of luxury 
and unbounded indulgence in vices that every law, 
social, moral, and divine, discountenances and for- 
bids. One, by the royal mandate, watched over 
their solemn rest, a man of gigantic stature, with 
iron nerves ; yet did he not tremble as he kept his 
vigil with the dead? He was more than suspected 
of being the murderer of Peter; but Paul could not 
so far outrage his_ mother’s memory as openly to 
proclaim such a terrible fact ; he therefore avenged 
his father by thus honoring his remains, and mak- 
ing Alexius Orloff, the reputed murderer, watch 
over and follow them tc their tomb. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
SUNDAY IN LONDON, 


Tue devotion with which business is pursued in 
London has caused the Sunday to be most unfairly 
dealt with. The great bulk of the industrious 
classes find, or affect to find, that they must work 
from morning till night for six days, and then con- 
vince themselves that it is necessary to spend the 
Sunday entirely in recreation, for which they say 
they have no other time. It would probably be a 
new idea to many of them, if they were asked, 
** Why no other time?”’ or if it were pointed out 
that each day ought to have, to some extent, its 
own period of recreation. But, how far soever 
they may be in error on this point, the mode in 
which these classes do generally spend the Sunday 
is itself a fact in our social system not unworthy 
of notice. A few light pencillings on the subject 
may be listened to, where a downright sermon 
would be disregarded. 

The streets of London always present a remark- 
ably quiet and deserted appearance early in the 
morning, but on this day particularly so. All is 
still, save now and then when the steps of the dis- 
tant policeman are heard breaking with their 
echoes the death-like silence of the streets, or when 
a party of anglers, principally young clerks and 
shopmen, pass by, yawning and half wishing that 
they had not got up quite so early, and carrying 
across their shoulders formidable instruments in- 
tended for the capture of roach and gudgeons, 
and large full-bellied baskets crammed with bread 
and meat, equivocal pork pies, and a bottle of 
beer. Now and then—but, I am happy to say, 
this has become comparatively a rare sight of late 
years—some mechanic, we may hope an unmar- 
ried one, who had been offering last night the first 
fruits of his week’s wages at the shrine of Bac- 
chus, comes staggering past. He is not suffi- 
ciently sober to know where he is going; but as 
he is not too drunk to walk, and does not make 
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any disturbance, the policeman takes no notice of 
him. The early breakfast stalls, that on other 
days are patronized by artisans on the way to their 
work, are not to be seen, or are confined to locali- 
ties in which their custom is derived from those 
who reside in their immediate vicinity. The cof- 
fee-shops remain shut longer than usual, as me- 
chanics, who form their principal frequenters, lie in 
bed a couple of hours later, as a rest from the toils 
of the past week, and a preparation for the fa- 
tigues of the ensuing day. 

At seven o'clock the day may be said to com- 
mence. The shrill voice of the water-cress seller 
is heard—the small transactions of that trade con- 
fining it almost entirely to children and those who 
are too old for anything else. The other cries tol- 
erated on Sunday morning are shrimps, dried had- 
docks, Yarmouth bloaters, mackerel, and the fruits 
of the season. It may be well, however, to say 
that the magnificent but ugly word bloater is ap- 
plied to mere red herrings, and not to that incom- 
parable dainty which swims in the sea only a few 
days before it comes on the table, and is only salted 
sufficiently to make it keep for that interval, and 
only smoked enough to tinge it with the color of 
virgin gold. The milk-woman now walks her 
rounds, clattering her tin cans, and singing out her 
musical cry. She is a stout, rosy-cheeked, good- 
humored Welsh or Irish woman, with a joke for 
the policeman, and for the servant-girl an inquiry 
afler the health of her “‘ young man.”’ She is also 
‘the confidant of the whole neighborhood, and gives 
sage advice to the servant-of-all-work, who, dis- 
gusted with some inquiries that had been made 
after a shoulder of mutton which appeared but 
once at table, resolves to give that missus of hers 
warning this very blessed day. The chimneys 
begin to smoke, and the shops in the poor neigh- 
borhoods, that deal in the necessaries of life, open 
one by one. Down the narrow courts, windows 
are thrown open to let the chimney draw; and in 
that nearest you, you hear the rattle of cups and 
saucers, and by and by the screams of a little boy 
who is undergoing an involuntary ablution. When 
the younger branches of the family are dressed, 
they are made to sit in a row on the door-step, so 
that they may be out of the way, and with strict 
injunctions not to play, lest they should spoil their 
dresses. Inside, the mother and elder daughters 
are deep in the mysteries of stuffing a leg of 
pork and the manufacture of an apple-pie ; and the 
father, after being knocked about by everybody, 
and made a complete tool of—having alternately 
been set to hoid the baby, and pare apples, and 
reach down sugar, and sharpen knives—at length 
indignantly retires to the street-door, where, with 
his coat off, and in a very white shirt and ditto 
trousers, and with the baby in his arms, he smokes 
his pipe and reads his Sunday paper, borrowed 
from the public-house, or one of the penny week- 
lies, purehased ‘‘ out and out.”’ 

About ten o’clock the streets become faller. 
Londoners have a strong regard for appearances, 
and those who perhaps do not visit a church from 
one year’s end to another, are yet unwilling to 
exhibit their negligence to the public. During 
the hours of the morning service the streets are 
comparatively empty; all those who set out on 
their day’s walk before dinner—who, however, 
form but a limited proportion of the pleasure- 
seekers—starting about this time. They gene- 
rally consist of small parties who go down by rail- 
way or steamboat to Greenwich, carrying their 
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dinner with them in a basket, and dining under a 
chestnut-tree, spending their afternoon in visiting 
Shooter’s Hill, riding on donkeys on Blackheath, 
or perhaps getting up, along with some other 
party, a game at kiss-in-the-ring. This is also 
the time chosen by the young shopkeeper, who, 
shutting his eyes to the expense, hires a gig fur 
the day, and drives his lady-love to Harrow, Rich- 
mond, Tottenham, or some other favored place, 
where they dine at an ordinary; and after walk- 
ing about in the neighborhood, return at six to 
tea, which is served with great dignity by the 
young lady, whose point of politeness is to thank 
the waiter separately for every service he per- 
forms. There is another class—patriarchal expe 

rienced men, knowing of the fact that simple and 
economical pleasures are often the best—who carry 
the whole of their family, and a friend or two be- 
sides, to Epping Forest, in a taxed cart drawn by 
a tall bony horse, well known in the neighborhood 
for the last dozen years, and generally supposed to 
possess unlimited powers of drawing. When this 
party has arrived at its destination, a large basket 
is unpacked, and a cloth spread on the ground, and 
they all fall upon the viands before them with 
hearty appetites and merry laughter, as safe from 
intruders as if they were in a balloon, although the 
place is within a few miles of London. After din- 
ner a fire is made with dry sticks, and a small 
kettle of water is put on, which serves the double 
purpose of preparing the old gentleman’s toddy 
and making tea for the ladies; and in the mean 
time the young folks stroll about, arm in arm, 
gathering wild flowers, and the old folks sit down 
together and _ Others, with their dinner in 
a handkerchief, repair to Hampton Court, by means 
of a pleasure-van holding about two dozen persons, 
and for the trip there and back pay a shilling. 
The van is handsomely painted, the horses neatly 
harnessed, and the awning overhead protects the 
a from the sun, admitting only the dust. 
n a very little while they are rumbled and tum- 
bled into companionship. Perfect magazines of 
fun are these pleasure vans. Many an acquaint- 
ance begins in them which is destined to reach its 
climax at the altar, and only to terminate in the 
grave. These pleasurers look down with a good- 
humored superiority on mere pedestrians, and 
many are the jokes and repartees bandied between 
the two as they pass. 

Well, as has been said, it is ten o’clock. The 
main streets that lead out of town are thronged 
with pleasure-seekers, and in the poor neighbor- 
hoods the shops are open, and doing a great amount 
of business. Mrs. Smith, having resisted for some 
time the demands of the children for a pie, to their 
great glee at length gives in, and hurries out for 
green rhubarb, gooseberries, currants, and rasp- 
berries, or apples, according to the season, though 
with many misgivings in her mind, when she con- 
siders the quantity of sugar that will be necessary 
to make them palatable. Good managers put off 
the buying of their Sunday joint to this moment, 
in the hope that the butcher will sell his meat a 
halfpenny a pound cheaper rather than keep it till 
the next day; but they meet with the fate of most 
very good managers, and are often obliged to put 
up now with what they would have rejected last 
night. Little boys, with their jackets off, carry 
earthen dishes containing shoulders of mutton, with 
potatoes under them, to the baker's, feeling alkthe 
way in a state of nervous trepidation lest they 
should meet with some strong and unscrupulous 
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man who might not have such a dainty for his din- 
ner. Behind comes a little girl who is intrusted 
with the pie, and who, on her return home, gives 
her mamma an account of what all the neighbors are 
going to have for dinner. It is astonishing how 
penetrating girls are, especially if they are the 
eldest in the family. Boys neither know nor care 
about anything that is not in some way or other 
connected with marbles or leap-frog, but we never 
knew a little girl who did not know the names of 
all the people in the street, and more of their 
affairs than could be gleaned from any other 
source, 

The church-bells are now ringing, well-dressed 
people are walking.along with a quiet and serious 
air, carrying prayer-books in their hands, and 
making Mrs. Sinith wish that she had done all 
her marketing on Saturday evening, so that she 
might not have been seen before she had ‘ cleaned”’ 
herself. The shops are all shut, and in a quar- 
ter of an hour the streets are comparatively empty. 
The cabmen, despairing of a fare for the next two 
hours, collect in groups opposite the coach-stand, 
and regale themselves with the feast of reason and 
the flow of soul, the public-houses being rigidly 
closed until one o’clock; while in St. Giles’ and 
Seven Dials, Irishmen dressed in blue-coats with 
brass buttons, individually lean against posts, or, 
seated in rows on the curb-stone, smoke in a state 
of apathy, occasionally addressing some monosyl- 
labic observation to one another, which is an- 
swered with a grunt of assent. 

It is one o'clock, and Mrs. Smith is dressed, 
and nursing the baby ; and Mr. Smith, having fin- 
ished his second pipe, and read the paper through, 
advertisements and all, and having been put into a 
state of patriotic dissatisfaction by the leading arti- 
cle, is indignant because he cannot think of any- 
thing to gramble at except the heat of the wea- 
ther. The little Smiths are each of them seated 
on a chair, in order to preserve their muslin frocks 
and white trousers ; but which, however, they are 
constantly leaving, in order to look if the people 
have come out of church, keeping their mother 
actively employed in reseating them. At last, 
however, the streets begin to fill as if by magic. 
The clock strikes one, and out the young Smiths 
rush to the baker's, without stopping for bonnets 
or hats. If they did not get there before anybody 
else, who knows that somebody might not make a 
mistake and take away their pie’ Such things 
have happened before, and it is aremarkable fact 
that the person who makes the exchange has 
always the best of it. However, on this occasion 
it is all right. ‘The pork is done well, and is en- 
cased in a coating of such delicious crackling ; the 
potatoes are nicely brown, and soaking in fat; and 
as for the pie, it is the perfection of the baking 
art. It isa fine sight, too, to see the stout woman 
handing the dishes over the counter, and receiving 
the money with an air of cool unconcern, as if a 
gooseberry pie were an every-day occurrence, and 
a custard pudding a mere nothing ; and it would be 
a surprising sight, too, to one who did not know 
that bakers live upon the steam of the good things 
intrusted in their hands. During the time the 
dinner has been sent for, Mr. Smith with his owa 
hands has brought a pot of porter from the public- 
house at the corner, stopping every minute to 
drink a mouthful Jest it should spill. Oa reaching 
home, he finds that his wife has laid the cloth with 
scrupulous neatness, bringing out to advantage the 
imitation ebony cruet frame that they have had 





ever since their marriage, and the best knives and 
forks which had been a present from mother. 
The cloth is laid, too, on their best table, a small, 
round, unsteady, and indeed somewhat dissipated- 
looking article, made of walnut tree. It is cer- 
tainly rather a hard squeeze, but the other table 
will not do for Sunday ; and Mrs. Smith takes the 
youngest boy on her lap, and father one of the little 
girls, and thus they all manage, somehow or other, 
to get within reach of the dainties. We will not say 
anything about the dinner, farther than that it is 
treated in the style customary with Londoners, 
who consider it a Christian duty to eat as much as 
possible on Sunday ; and it must be a good din- 
ner too, even if they are upon short commons for 
the rest of the week to pay for it. 

The dinner is over, the things are put away, 
and nape is dressed, and anxious to go out. 
So Mr. Smith goes for the children’s ‘‘ shay’’ from 
the back-yard, and with some difficulty lugs it up 
the narrow steps, looking very red, and feeling 
very wrathful from his having whitened his best 
coat against the wali, and received a blow on the 
shins from the handle of the chaise. However, he 
cools down when three of the children are inserted 
in the vehicle, and the party at length set out, 
three other children walking behind with his wife 
and the baby, while he himself draws the chaise, 
wrapped up in the enjoyment of a new clay pipe 
at least half a yard long, which he had hid away 
till now over the clock, to be out of the reach of 
the juveniles. Through the streets they go, Mrs. 
Smith screaming out every moment to the children 
to get out of the way of the carriages ; and herself, 
by way of setting a good example, running every 
now and then under the very heads of the horses, 
as is the custom of all timid ladies. They cross 
the New Road, down which crowds of people are 
making for Regent’s Park, to sit dowa on benches 
or lie on the grass, or form a circle round one or 
other of the many lecturers who there hold forth 
gratuitously ; and perhaps after that to make a pil- 
grimage to Primrose Hill, from the top of which 
they see the panorama of the mighty city spread 
before them, with St. Paul’s rising high in the 
midst. 

Everything goes on pleasantly enongh with our 
Smiths, who walk through Somers-Town, keeping 
on the shady side of the way ; but it is quite a dif- 
ferent affair when they get past Chalk Farm. The 
road here opens to the hot sun, and clouds of dust 
come darting down, thea across and back again, 
like a playful kitten doing all the mischief it can 
out of pure fun. But the worst of it is the steep 
hill they have now to climb. Mr. Smith tugs and 
toils away, now stopping to dry the perspiration 
from his brow, and now giving vent to his feelings 
by reproaches levelled at his wife. He knew all 
along what it would be. It always happens so 
every Sunday ; and his pleasure must be spoiled 
for a whole he, because she would insist on bring- 
ing the children. It was too bad—that it was. 
Now, Mrs. Smith possesses, as she herself affirms, 
the temper of a hangel, but to hear the way John 
went on would exhaust the patience of Job. 
Was n’t it enough that she was worrit to death by 
the baby, but he must begin to talk about her 
bringing the children, just as if he didn’t propose 
it himself? But that was the way she was always 
treated ; he was never contented and sociable like 
other men, Why didn’t he take pattern by 
cousin Mary’s! But just as she has reached this 
point, they arrive at a public house, in which Mr. 
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Smith proposes that they should rest for a short 
time, and as his wife is perfectly agreeable, they 
walk in. After sitting for some little while over 
a pint, who should they see coming in but young 
caisson and his wife, a very respectable couple 
indeed, he being a first-rate turner, making, it is 
said, at least two guineas a-week. After express- 
ing their mutual surprise at meeting, they all sit 
down together, and the two men begin to talk 
polities, and the ladies domestics. Mrs. Smith 
gives a complete history of the rise and progress 
of the hooping-cough with which little Johnny had 
been lately suffering, with an exposition of her 

articular mode of treatment, to all of which Mrs. 
Prendenn listens with great interest, and trea- 
sures it up in her mind, as she herself has a baby 
of two or three mouths old. Having rested for 
some time, they start in a body, and as there are 
now two men to draw the chaise, they go on plea- 
santly enough, and at length, after several stop- 
pages, arrive at the very top of Hampstead Heath. 

On the side of a declivity on the heath there are 
a great number of tables and forms laid out on the 
grass, on which some washerwomen, who inhabit 
the cottages close by, provide the social meal for 
all such as are willing to pay ninepence a-head. 
To this spot our party repair, and after some dis- 
cussion with an elderly female with regard to how 
many heads the young Smiths might be supposed 
to possess collectively, they sit down and take 
tea, remarking how very differently the beverage, 
as well as'the bread and butter, tastes in the coun- 
try. Even tea, however, wil! not stand more 
than three or four waterings at the most, and they 
at length get up and turn their faces homewards. 

The heath is now rapidly becoming deserted, 
the only persons who seem inclined to remain 
being couples, who walk about slowly in the less 
frequented parts, and talk together in a low tone, 
and white gowns that are seen gliding like phan- 
toms among the bushes, each with its Hamlet 
striving to muster courage to address it. The 
dusk of the evening is coming on,.and the plea- 
sure-seekers again return to the road, and now 
commences the least agreeable part of the day. 
From Hampstead to the New Road there is an 
almost solid line of human beings, some three 
miles long, enshrined in a cloud of dust. Every 
person is thirsty, but the public-houses are all full ; 
and even if they were not, there are very few who 
have not spent their money at Hampstead. Of 
that mass of human beings—indeed of the whole 
population of London, whether seen in church or 
in the streets on this day—it is worthy of remark, 
that there is not one who is not well and comforta- 
bly dressed. In this respect we differ from most 
continental cities. The same feeling of pride 
that makes the Londoner fare well on Sunday at 
the expense of the rest of the week, causes him to 
dress well, and if he cannot do so, he remains a 
prisoner in his house all day. 

Down the hill come the multitude, their feet 
sore with walking, their heads aching with the 
heat of the sun, combined, in many cases, with the 
potations they have been imbibing, their clothes dis- 
colored with the dust, and almost all of them either 
sulky, or venting their ill-humor on their friends, 
Our party, who half an hour ago were in such 
good spirits, are now quite the reverse. Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith ,are engaged in a not very amicable 
discussion, and the children are either asleep or 
crying, and their mother endeavors to silence them 
by a distribution of boxes on the ear, which, 
strangely euough, seems to have quite an opposite 
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effect. Those who can afford to ride are the only 
persons who enjoy themselves. One party comes 
tearing down the hill at full speed in a cab, mak- 
ing the women run screaming out of the way, and 
raising a cloud of dust that blinds everybody. _In- 
side the conveyance are three couples, and three 
or four gentlemen are distributed on the available 
places on the roof, smoking cigars, and cutting 
jokes at the personal appearance of the passers- 
by. Just as the Smiths are entering London, the 
evening service of the churches is finished, and 
the different congregations come pouring out, 
neatly dressed, and with a quiet, serious air. The 
Smiths, with dirty faces, dusty clothes, ana 
screaming children, hang down their heads abash- 
ed, and sneak home as quickly and quietly as 
they can, and quite worn out, go to bed with a 
mental resolution not to seek pleasure for the 
future in such a laborious manner. It is a curious 
fact, and one that shows how much better the 
pleasurable parts of past events.are remembered 
than the disagreeable, that the Smiths, the very 
next Sunday, again go to the same place, spend the 
day in the same manner, and return with the same 
resolution, which is made only to be broken the 
next Sunday. 

The streets in the mean time continue more or 
less crowded by the returning population till ten 
o’clock, when a sensible and remarkably sudden 
diminution in the numbers takes place. Almost 
all the families with children are by this time 
housed, and the warehousemen, shopmen, and 
shopwomen who live with their employers, disap- 
pear as the hour strikes, like so many apparitions. 
This abstracts at once the gayer part of the 
throng, including all the patent leather béots, gold 
(mosaic) headed canes, delicate colored silk 
gowns, barege shawls, and pretty bonnets, and 
with these accessories most of the gentlemanlike 
figures and coquettish ankles which throughout 
the day had thrown a strong dash of gentility upon 
the motley assemblage. The great lines of 
thoroughfare become more and more empty towards 
eleven, and in the back streets the neighbors who 
had congregated at the doors in little groups to 
talk over the events of the day, or to compensate 
themselves for having passed the Sunday at home 
by enjoying a look at the returning wanderers, 
vanish one by one into the interior of their domi- 
ciles. ** Good night” is heard on all sides, mingled 
with the shutting of doors, the shooting of bolts, 
and here and there with softer adieus. By mid- 
night the signs of the holiday are over. 

Such are but a few traits of a vast subject, the 
full treatment of which might fill volumes. 
Enough, however, must have been done even in 
these light paragraphs, to indicate the unsatis- 
factory nature of the tradesman and working- 
man’s Sunday in London; that is, taking these 
classes generally, and acknowledging many ex- 
ceptions. At best, a little amusement is obtained, 
or a brief unbending from tasks which press at all 
other times. The higher needs of our nature are left 
entirely ungratified. It may not, I humbly think, 
be amiss, while congratulating ourselves on the 
success of the nation generally in the pursuit of 
wealth, to remember the immense expense in vari- 
ous ways to a vast portion of the people at which 
that success is secured. 





Hiring out Newspapers for perusal.—The pen- 
alty for this very common and mean offence is £5, 
by the Act 29, Geo. III., ce. 50.—Adlas, 
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From the Christian Observer. 
THE HUGUENOT EMIGRANTS IN AMERICA. 


Tue perfidious and sanguinary persecutions of 
the Huguenots in France verified the ancient 
adage, that the blood of the martyrs is the seed of 
the church. Thousands of their fellow-confessors, 
who shared ti.vir sufferings, but escaped with life, 
found their way to various countries, which offered 
them ao asylum from popish tyranny and cruelty ; 
and by their constancy and piety they edified the 
faithful, and renovated the zeal of many lukewarm 
Protestants. They carried with them useful arts 
wherever they went, and benefited the civil as well 
as the religiods weal of the nations which hospi- 
tably received them. Saurin, Basnage and Claude, 
in Holland, were expatriated Huguenots; Ro- 
maine and Romilly, in England, were descendants 
of expatriated Huguenots ; and in what Protestant 
country were not these victims of papal tyranny to 
be found? Some fled to the Cape of Good Hope, 
others to America, and great numbers to England, 
Holland and Germany. William of Orange man- 
ned his ships with them, and in one year raised 
three regiments from among them, who afterwards 
fought the battles of England, when he ascended 
the British throne. Thus France lost many of its 
bravest warriors, as well as of its most industrious 
artisans. One Vincent had employed five hundred 
workmen ; the mayors of various towns complained 
that the emigrants had carried away commerce 
and manufactures with them; Rouen had dost its 
fabric of hats; Poictiers of druggets ; and the silk 
trade of France had become located in Spitalfields, 
London ; in which city so great were their numbers, 
that they had occasion for six churches. Such 
was the political policy, to say nothing of the 
wickedness, of religious persecution. In recently 
visiting Jersey and Guernsey, we found some 
worthy descendants of these holy confessors, who 
obtained a welcome refuge in the Channel Islands 
from the tyranny which oppressed them in the 
neighboring mainland. 

The numbers who suffered from the first per- 
secution till the Edict of Nantes, in 1598, and 
after the revocation of that edict, cannot be cor- 
rectly computed. It has been estimated that 
seventy thousand perished in the massacre on the 
tide of St. Bartholomew, 1572; and the number 
of emigrants after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes has been reckoned at half a million. The 
horrors which ensued upon the revocation of that 
grant of toleration, furnish some of the blackest 
pages of human history. Property of every kind 
was plundered; children were torn from the 
arms of their parents; churches were profaned 
and razed to the ground; matrons and young 
women were abandoned to a licentious soldiery ; 
men were imprisoned, scourged, condemned to the 
galleys, roasted at slow fires, and wounded with 
knives and red-hot pincers ; faithful pastors were 
broken on the wheel, and the bodies of the suffer- 
ers were thrown naked to the dogs and wolves. 
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‘* Here,” says the eloquent Saurin, ‘‘ we saw our 
persecutors drawing on a sledge the dead bodies 
of those who had expired on the rack. There, we 
beheld a false friar tormenting a dying man, who 
was terrified, on the one hand, with the fears of 
hell if he should apostatize, and on the other, with 
the fear of leaving his children without bread if he 
should continue in the faith; while yonder they 
were tearing children from their parents, while the 
tender parents were shedding more tears for the 
loss of their souls than for that of their bodies or 
lives."’ The reverend Claude says: ‘* They cast 
some into large fires, and took them out when they 
were half roasted. They hanged others with long 
ropes under the arms, and plunged them several 
times into wells till they promised to renounce their 
religion. They stretched them like criminals upon 
the rack, and poured wine with a funnel down their 
throats, till being intoxicated they consented to turn 
Romanists.’’ 

But we will not dilate upon these scenes of hor- 
ror: our present design being chiefly to introduce 
to our readers the faithful bands of French Protes- 
tants who found a shelter in what are now the 
United States of America, and whose history is 
not generally known. Dr. Baird has collected 
some interesting notices upon the subject, of which 
we shall avail ourselves in the following statement. 

‘‘Tn our American colonies,’’ says Bancroft in 
his History of the United States, ‘‘ they were wel- 
come everywhere. The religious sympathies of 
New England were awakened. Did any arrive in 
poverty, having barely escaped with life, the 
towns of Massachusetts contributed liberally to 
their support, and provided them with lands ; others 
mann 4 to New York. But a warmer climate 
was more inviting to the exiles of Languedoc, and 
South Caroljna became the chief resort of the 
Huguenots. What, though the attempt to emi- 
grate was by the laws of F'rance a felony ; in spite 
of every precaution of the police, five hundred 
thousand souls escaped from the country. The 
unfortunate were more wakeful to fly than the 
ministers of tyranny to restrain. 

***We quitted home by night, leaving the 
soldiers in their beds, and abandoning the house 
with its furniture,’ said Judith, the young wife of 
Pierre Manigault ; ‘ we contrived to hide ourselves 
for ten days at Romans, in Dauphiny, while a 
search was made for us; but our faithful hostess 
would not betray us.’ Nor could they escape to 
the seaboard, except by a circuitous journey 
through Germany and Holland, and thence to 
England, in the depths of winter. ‘ Having em- 
barked at London, we were sadly off. The spot- 
ted fever appeared on board, and many died of the 
disease ; among these our aged mother. We 
touched at Bermuda, where the vessel was seized. 
Our money was all spent ; with great difficulty we 
procured a passage in another vessel. After 
our arrival in Carolina, we suffered every kind of 
evil. In eighteen months, our eldest brother, un- 
accustomed to the hard labor which we were 
obliged to undergo, died of a fever. Since our 
leaving France we had experienced every sort of 
affliction,—disease, pestilence, famine, poverty, 
hard labor. I have been six months without tast- 
ing bread, working like a slave ; and I have passed 
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three or four years without having it when I 
wanted it. And yet,’ adds the excellent woman 
in the spirit of grateful resignation, ‘God has done 
great things for us in enabling us to bear up under 
so many trials.’ 

‘‘ This family was but one of many that found 
a shelter in Carolina, the general asylum of the 
Calvinist refugees. Escaping from a land where 
the profession of their religion was a felony, where 
Hheir estates were liable to become confiscated in 
favor of the apostate, where the preaching of their 
faith was a crime to be expiated on the wheel, 
where their children might be torn from them to 
be subjected to their nearest Catholic relation,— 
the fugitives from Languedoc on the Mediterra- 
nean, from Rochelle and Saintonge and Bordeaux, 
the provinces on the Bay of Biscay, from St. 
Quentin, Poictiers, aud the beautiful valley of 
‘Tours, from St. Lo and Dieppe, men who had the 
virtues of the English Puritans without their big- 
otry, came to the land to which the tolerant be- 
nevolence of Shaftesbury had invited the believer 
of every creed. From a Jand that had suffered its 
king in wanton bigotry to drive half a million of 
its best citizens into exile, they came to the land 
which was the hospitable refuge of the oppressed ; 
where superstition and fanaticism, infidelity and 
faith, cold speculation and animated zeal, were 
alike admitted without question, and where the 
fires of religious persecution were never to be 
kindled. There they obtained an assignment of 
Jands, and soon had tenements; there they might 
safely make the woods the scene of their devotions, 
and join the simple incense of their psalms to the 
melodies of the winds among the ancient groves. 
Their church was in Charleston; and thither on 
every Lord’s day, gathering from the plantations 
on the banks of the Cooper, and taking advantage 
of the ebb and flow of the tide, they might all 
regularly be seen, the parents with their children, 
whom no bigot could wrest from them, making 
their way in light skiffs through scenes so tranquil, 
that silence was broken only by the rippling of the 
oars, and the hum of the flourishing village at the 
confluence of the rivers. 

‘‘Other Huguenot emigrants established them- 
selves on the south bank of the Santee, in a region 
which has since been celebrated for affluence and 
refined hospitality. 

“The United States are full of monuments of 
the emigrations from France. When the struggle 
for independence arrived, the son of Judith Mani- 
gault intrusted the vast fortune he had acquired to 
the service of the country that had adopted his 
mother; the hall in Boston where the eloquence 
of New England rocked the infant spirit of inde- 
pendence, was the gift of the son of a Huguenot ; 
when the treaty of Paris for the independence of 
our country was framing, the grandson of a Hugue- 
not, acquainted from childhood with the wrongs of 
his ancestors, would not allow his jealousies of 
France to be lulled, and exerted a powerful influ- 
ence in stretching the boundary of the states to 
ihe Mississippi. On our north-eastern frontier 
state, the name of the oldest college bears witness 
to the wise liberality of a descendant of the Hugue- 
nots. The children of the Calvinists of France 
have reason to respect the memory of their ances- 
tors.”’ 


The emigration of the Huguenots to America, 
is an interesting event in the history of that country. 
Even previous to the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
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| mew’s day, some of the Protestant leaders, whether 
from feeling their position to be even then intoler- 
able, or from their anticipations of a still darker 
futurity, proposed to establish a colony and a mis- 
sion in Brazil—the mission being the first ever 
projected by Protestants. The admiral of France, 
De Coligny, who was afterwards a victim in the 
St. Bartholomew’s massacre, entered warmly into 
the undertaking, and Calvin urged it on, and se- 
lected three excellent ministers, who had been 
trained under his own eye at Geneva, to accom- 
pany the emigrants. The expedition (which set 
out in 1556) proved peculiarly disastrous. The 
commander relapsed to the Roman Catholic faith, 
and having put the three ministers to death, re- 
turned to France, leaving the remains of the col- 
ony to be massacred by the Portuguese. Nor did 
better success attend two attempts made by the 
good admiral to plant colonies in North America, 
the one in South Carolina, the other in Florida. 

From the time of the siege of Rochelle to that 
of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, there 
had been a continual emigration of French Pro- 
testants to the English colonies in America, which 
after the last of these two events was greatly 
augmented, as is proved by the public acts of 
those colonies. The first notice of the kind to be 
found, is an act of the colony of Massachusetts 
Bay, in 1662, to this effect, ‘‘ that John Touton, a 
French doctor and inhabitant of Rochelle, made 
application to the general court of Massachusetts 
in behalf of himself and other Protestants, ex- 
pelled from their habitations on account of their 
religion, that they might have liberty to live there, 
which was readily granted them.’’ In 1686, a 
grant of 11,000 acres was made to another com- 
pany of French Protestants who had settled at 
Oxford, in the same colony. In that year, too, a 
French Protestant church was erected at Boston, 
which, ten years after, had the Rev. Mr. Daillé 
for its pastor. A century later, when the French 
Protestants had ceased to use the French lan- 
guage, and had become merged in other churches, 
their place of worship fell into the hands of some 
French Roman Catholic refugees. 

In 1666, an act for the naturalization of French 
Protestants was passed by the legislature of Mary- 
land; acts to the like effect were passed in Vir- 
ginia in 1671; in the Carolinas in 1696, and in 
New York in 1703. 

New York became an asylum for the Huguenots 
at a very early date; for even before it was sur- 
rendered to England, namely, about 1656, they 
were so numerous there that the public documents 
of the colony nad to be published in French as 
well as in English; and in 1708, Smith, the his- 
torian of that colony, says, that next to the Dutch 
they were the most numerous and the wealthiest 
class of the population. From an early period 
they had in that city a church, which exists at the 
present day. Dr. Baird was informed that it has 
long been attached to the denomination of the 
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Protestant Episcopal Church, and has a French- 
man for its rector. 

New Rochelle, about sixteen miles above the 
city of New York, on the East River, was settled 
solely by Huguenots from Rochelle in France, and 
the French tongue, both in public worship and 
common speech, was in use even until after the 
American revolution.. There are many of the 
descendants of French Huguenots in Ulster and 
Duchess counties, in the state of New York. 

The Rev. Dr. Millar, professor of Church His- 
tory in the theological seminary at Princeton, 
New Jersey, had the following interesting facts 
respecting the early inhabitants of New Rochelle 
communicated to him: ‘* When the Huguenots 
first settled in that neighborhood their only place 
of worship was in the city of New York. They 
had taken lands on terms that required the utmost 
exertions of men, women, and children among 
them to render tillable. ‘They were, therefore, in 
the habit of working hard tll Saturday night, 
spending the night in trudging down on foot to the 
city, attending worship twice the next day, and 
walking home the same night to be ready for work 
in the morning. Amid all these hardships they 
wrote to France, to tell what great privileges they 
enjoyed.”’ 

In 1679, Charles Il. sent, at his own expense, 
in two ships, a company of Huguenots to South 
Carolina, in order that they might there cultivate 
the vine, the olive, &c., and from that time there 
was an extensive emigration of French Protestants 
to the colonies. Collections were made for them 
in England in the reign of James II., and the 
English parliament at one time aided them with 
a grant of £15,000. In 1690, William III. sent 
a large colony of them to Virginia, in addition to 
which that colony received three hundred families 
in 1699, followed successively by two hundred, 
and afterwards by one hundred families more. In 
1752, no fewer than one thousand six hundred for- 
eign Protestants, chiefly French, settled in South 
Carolina, and above two hundred more in 1764. 

In 1733, three hundred and seventy Swiss Pro- 
testant families settled in South Carolina under 
the conduct of Jean Pierre Pury, of Neuchitel ; 
the British government granting them 40,000 acres 
of land, and £400 Sterling for every hundred 
adult emigrants landed in the colony. 

In some of the colonies, where an established 
church was supported by a tax, special acts were 
passed for relieving French Protestants from as- 
sessment, and for granting them liberty of worship. 
Thus, in 1700, the colony of Virginia enacted as 
follows: ‘* Whereas a considerable number of 
French Protestant refugees have been lately im- 
ported into this his majesty’s colony and dominion, 
several of which refugees have seated themselves 
above the fall of James’ river, at or near the place 
commonly called and known by the name of the 
Monacan towns, &c., the said settlement be erect- 
ed into a parish, not liable to other parochial as- 
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sessments.’’ This exemption was to last for 
seven years, and was afterwards renewed for 
seven more, 

These Huguenots, whenever sufficiently numer- 
ous, at first used their own language in public 
worship, and had churches of their own, until, 
with one or two exceptions, and those only for a 
time, they fell into either Presbyterian or Ejpisco- 
pal denominations. This must be taken as a gef- 
eral statement, for their descendants may now be 
found in almost all communions, as well as in al! 
parts of the United States. Many members, too, 
of the Dutch reformed churches are descended from 
Huguenots, who had first taken refuge in Holland, 
and afterwards emigrated to America. 

As the entire population of the American colo- 
nies amounted only to about two hundred thousand 
souls in 1701, more than forty years after the com- 
mencement of the Huguenot emigrations, a large 
proportion of that number must have been French 
Protestants, and Huguenot blood accordingly must 
be extensively diffused among the citizens of the 
United States at the present day. So large an 
accession of people, whose very presence in Amer 
ica proved the consistency of their religious char 
acter, and who were generally distinguished by 
simple and sincere piety, must have been a great 
blessing to the land of their adoption, especially to 
the southern states, where it was most required. 
Their coming to America, on the other hand, has 
been blessed, under God, to them and their de- 
scendants. Many of the first families in New 
York, Maryland, Virginia, and the Carolinas, as 
well as other states, are to be found among the 
latter, as may be seen in many cases from their 
names, although these have often been lost through 
intermarriages, or can with difficulty be recoguized, 
owing to their being spelt as they are pronounced 
by Anglo-Americans. Soine of the most eminent 
persons that have ever adorned the United States 
were of Huguenot descent. Such were no fewer 
than three out of the seven presidents of Congress, 
and in a sense of the whole nation, during the 
war of the revolution, namely, John Jay, Henry 
Laurens, and Elias Boudinot,—all excellent men. 
‘* No man in America,”’ says Dr. Hawks, in his 
History of the Episcopal Church in Virginia, ‘need 
blush to own himself one of their descendants; 
for observation has more than once been made, and 
it is believed to be true, that among their descend- 
ants the instances have been rare indeed, of indi- 
viduals who have been arraigned for crime before 
the courts of the country.” 





Importation or New Zeatanp Woou.—An 
importation of New Zealand Wool, the first, we 
believe, which has reached England, realized from 
1s. 6d. to 1s. 7d. per lb. It is hoped that this is 
the beginning of an extensive trade in wool, an 
article which New Zealand is in so many respects 
so well suited to afford. Some specimens of fancy 
and plain wools imported from the island have 
been very generally admired and approved of. 
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